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BUFFON’S 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 


OF  CARNIVOROUS  ANIMALS. 


OF  TIGERS. 


A S the  word  Tiger  is  a generic  name,  given 
-*■  feveral  animals  of  different  fpecies,  it  is 
proper  to  begin  with  diftinguifhing  them  from 
each  other.  Leopards  and  Panthers  have 
often  been  confounded,  and  are  called  Tigers 
by  mod  travellers.  The  Ounce,  a fmall  fpe- 
cies of  Panther,  which  is  eafily  tamed,  and  ufed 
by  the  Orientals  in  the  chace,  has  been  taken 
for  the  Panther  itfelf,  and  defcribed  as  fuch  by 
the  name  of  Tiger.  The  Lynx,  and  that  called 
VOL.  Y IT;  B the 
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the  Lion’s  provider,  have  alfo  fometimes  receiv- 
ed the  name  of  Panther,  and  fometimes  Ounce. 
In  Africa,  and  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Afia, 
thefe  animals  are  common  ; but  the  real  tiger 
is  fcarce,  was  little  known  by  the  ancients,  and 
is  badly  defcribed  by  the  moderns.  Ariftotle 
does  not  mention  him;  and  Pliny  merely  fpeaks 
of  him  as  an  animal  of  prodigious  velocity  ; 
adding,  that  he  was  a much  more  fcarce  animal 
than  the  Panther,  fince  Auguftus  prefented  the 
firft  to  the  Romans  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Theatre  to  Marcellus,  while  fo  early  as  the 
time  of  Scaurus,  the  Ædile,  150  panthers  were 
prefented,  and  afterwards  400  by  Pompey,  and 
420  by  Auguftus,  at  the  public  fhews  at  Rome. 
Pliny,  however,  gives  no  defcription  of  the 
tiger,  or  any  of  its  chara£teriftics.  Oppian  and 
Solinus  appear  to  be  the  firft  who  obferved 
that  the  tiger  is  marked  with  long  ftreaks,  and 
• the  panther  with  round  fpots.  This,  indeed, 
is  one  of  the  charadleriftics  which  diftinguifti 
the  true  tiger  from  a number  of  animals  that 
have  been  fo  called.  Strabo,  in  fpçaking  of 
the  real  tiger,  gives  Megafthenes  as  his  autho- 
rity, for  faying  that  in  India  there  are  tigers 
twice  as  large  as  the  lion.  The  tiger  then 
ftands  defcribed  by  the  ancients  as  an  animal 
that  is  fierce  and  fwift,  marked  with  lqng 

ftripes,. 
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Gripes,  and  exceeding  the  lion  in  fize  ; nor  has 
Gefner,  nor  the  other  modern  naturalifts,  who 
have  treated  of  the  tiger,  added  any  thing  to 
thefe  obfervations  of  the  ancients. 

All  thofe  fkins,  of  which  the  hair  is  fhort, 
and  are  marked  with  round  and  diftinét  fpots, 
are  called  tiger-fkins,  and  travellers  counte- 
nancing this  falfe  denomination,  have  called  all 
animals  fo  marked  by  the  general  name  of  ti- 
gers; even  the  Academy  of  Sciences  have  been 
borne  away  with  this  torrent,  and  have  adopted 
the  appellation  to  all,  altho’  by  diffeCtion  they 
found  them  materially  to  differ. 

The  moft  general  caufe,  as  we  intimated  in 
the  article  of  the  lion,  of  thefe  ambiguous  terms 
in  Natural  Hiftory,  arofe  from  the  neceftity  of 
giving  names  to  the  unknown  productions  of 
the  New  World,  and  thus  the  animals  were 
called  after  fuch  of  the  old  continent  to  whom 
they  had  the  fmalleft  refemblance.  From  the 
general  denomination  of  tiger  to  every  animal 
whofe  Ikin  was  fpotted,  inftead  of  one  fpecies 
of  that  name,  we  now  have  nine  or  ten,  and 
confequently  the  hiftory  of  thefe  animals  is  ex- 
ceedingly embarraffed,  writers  having  applied 
to  one  fpecies  what  ought  to  have  been  afcribed 
to  another. 
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To  difpel  the  confufion  which  neceflarily 
refults  from  thefe  erroneous  denominations, 
particularly  among  thofe  which  have  been 
commonly  called  tigers-,  I have  refolved  to  give 
a comparative  enumeration  of  quadrupeds,  in 
which  I (hall  diftinguifh,  i.  Thofe  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  old  continent,  and  were  not 
found  in  America  when  firft  difcovered.  2. 
Thofe  which  are  natives  of  the  new  continent, 
and  were  unknown  in  the  old.  3.  Thofe  which 
exifted  alike  in  both  continents,  without  having 
been  carried  from  one  to  the  other  by  man. 
For  which  purpofe  it  has  been  neceflary  to  col- 
led: and  arrange  the  fcattered  accounts  given 
by  the  firft  travellers  to,  and  hiftorians  of> 
America. 


. i Mr.  »’  y.  ’ 

ANIMALS  OF  THE  OLÏ)  CONTINENT. 


AS  the  largeft  animals  are  the  beft  known, 
and  about  which  there  is  the  leaft  uncertainty, 
in  this  enumeration  they  (hall  follow  nearly 
according  to  their  fize. 

(Elephants 
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Elephants  belong  to  the  Old  World  ; the 
larged  are  found  in  Alia,,  and  the  fmalled  in 
Africa.  They  are  natives  of  the  hotted  cli- 
mates, and,  though  they  will  live,  they  cannot 
multiply  in  tempeiate  ones;  they  do  not  propa- 
gate even  in  their  o • n countries  after  they  are 
deprived  of  their  liberty.  Though  confined 
to  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  old  .continent  their 
fpecies  is  numerous.  It  is  unknown  in  Ame- 
rica, nor  is  there  any  animal  there  that  can  be 
compared  to  it  in  fize  and  figure  The  fame 
remark  applies  to  the  Rhinoceros,  which  is 
lefs  numerous  than  the  elephant  ; he  is  confined 
to  the  défaits  of  Africa,  and  the  foréds  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Afia  ; nor  has  America  any 
animal  that  refembles  him. 

The  Hippopotamus  inhabits  the  banks  of  the 
large  rivers  of  I ndia  and  Afi  ica  only,  and  is  lefs 
numerous  than  the  Rhinoceros. 

The  Camel  and  Dromedary  are  very  com- 
mon in  Afia  and  Arabia,  and  in  all  the  eadern 
parts  of  the  fouthern  continent.  The  name 
of  camel  has  been  given  to  the  Lama  and 
Pacos  of  Peru,  which  are  fo  different  from  the 
camel  as  by  fome  to  have  been  called  Jheep3 
and  by  others  camels  of  Peru  ; though  the 
pacos  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  Euro- 
pean dieep  but  the  wool,  and  the  lama  re- 
fembles 
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fembles  the  camel  only  by  the  length  of  its 
neck.  The  Spaniards  formerly  carried  camels 
to  Peru  ; but  the  climate  of  the  new  world 
does  not  feem  favourable  to  them,  for  though 
they  produced,  their  numbers  have  always  re- 
mained very  fmall. 

The  Giraffe,  or  Cameleopard,  an  animal  re-n 
markable  for  its  height,  and  the  length  of  its 
neck  and  fore  legs,  is  a native  of  Africa,  parti- 
cularly Ethiopia,  and  has  never  fpread  beyond 
the  tropics  in  the  temperate  climates  of  the  old 
continent. 

In  the  preceding  article  we  have  feen  that 
the  lion  exifts  not  in.  America,  and  that  the 
puma  of  Peru  is  an  animal  of  a different 
fpecies  ; and  we  fhall  noW  find  that  the  tiger 
and  panther  belong  alfo  to  the  old  continent, 
and  that  the  animals  of  South  America,  to 
whom  thofe  names  have  been  applied,  are  alfo 
different.  The  real  tiger  is  a terrible  animal, 
and  more,  perhaps,  to  be  dreaded  than  the  lion 
himfelf.  His  ferocity  is  beyond  comparifon  ; 
but  an  idea  of  his  ftrength  may  be  drawn  from 
his  fize  ; he  is  generally  from  four  to  five  feet 
high,  and  from  nine  to  fourteen  in  length, 
without  including  his  tail , his  fkin  is  not 
covered  'with  round  fpots,  but  with  black 
ftripes  upon  a yellow  grouhd,  which  extend 

acrofs 
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âcrofs  the  body,  and  form  rings  from  one  end 
of  the  tail  to  the  other.  Thefe  charadteriftics 
alone  are  fufficient  to  diftinguilh  him  from  all 
the  animals  of  prey  belonging  to  the  new  con- 
tinent, as  the  largeft  of  them  fcarcely  ever  ex- 
ceed the  fize  of  our  maftiffs.  The  leopard 
and  panther  of  Africa  and  Alia,  though  much 
fmaller  than  the  tiger,  are  larger  than  the  ra- 
pacious animals  of  South  America.  Pliny, 
whofe  teftimony  cannot  be  doubted  (as  panthers 
were  daily  expofed,  in  his  time,  at  the  theatre? 
in  Rome),  indicates  their  effential  charadte- 
riftics,  by  faying,  their  hair  is  whitifh,  diverfi- 
fied  throughout  with  black  fpots,  like  eyes, 
and  that  the  only  difference  between  the  male 
and  female  was  the  fuperior  whitenefs  of  her 
hair. 

The  American  animals,  which  have  been1 
called  tigers,  have  a greater  refemblance  to  the 
panther,  and  yet  their  difference  from  that 
fpecies  is  very  evident.  The  firfl  is  Jaguara, 
or  Janowra,  a native  of  Guiana,  Brafil,  and 
other  parts  of  South  America.  Ray,  with 
fome  propriety,  named  the  animal  the  Pard,  or 
Brafilian  lynx.  The  Portuguefe  called  him 
Ounce,  becaufe  they  had  firft,  by  corruption, 
given  that  name  to  the  lynx,  and  afterwards  to 
îhe  fmall  panther  of  India  ; and  the  French, 

without 


without  his  having  the  fmalleft  affinity,  have  cal- 
led him  tiger.  He  differs  alfo  from  the  panther 
in  fize,  in  the  pofition  and  figure  of  the  fpots, 
the  colour  and  length  of  the  hair,  which  is 
frizzled  when  young,  and  never  fo  ftraight  as 
that  of  the  panther,  differing  alfo  in  difpofition, 
being  more  favage,  and  cannot  be  tamed.  The 
fécond  we  call  Cougar,  by  contra&ing  the 
Brafilian  name  cuguacu-aray  and  which  the 
French,  with  more  propriety,  have  called  the 
Red  Tiger.  From' the  real  tiger,  it  differs 
in  all,  and  from  the  panther  in  mofl  refpe£ts, 
its  hair  being  red,  and  without  fpots  ; and  in 
the  form  of  its  head,  and  length  of  its  muzzle, 
it  differs  alfo  from  them  both.  A third  fpecies, 
which  has  been  called  tiger,  though  equally 
remote,  is  the  Jaguarate,  which  is  nearly  of 
the  fize  of  the  jaguar,  and  refembles  him  in 
natural  habits,  but  differs  in  fome  exterior 
char,a£ters.  He  has  been  called  black  tiger, 
becaufe  his  hair  is  blackifh,  imerfperfed  with 
fpots  of  a blacker  hue.  Befides  thefe  three 
fpecies,  and  perhaps  a fourth,  which  is  fmaller, 
that  have  been  named  after  the  tiger,  there  is 
another  American  animal,  which  appears  to 
have  a greater  right  to  it,  namely,  the  Cat-pard , 
or  mountain  cat,  which  refembles  both  the 
cat  and  the  panther.  Though  fmaller  than 

either 
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either  of  the  above  three  animals,  it  is  larger 
than  the  wild  cat,  which  it  refembles  in  figure, 
but  its  tail  is  much  fhorter,  and  it  differs  alfo 
by  having  its  hair  diverfified  with  black  fpots, 
long  upon  the  back  and  round  upon  the  belly. 
Thefe  four  American  animals  have,  therefore, 
very  improperly  been  named  tigers.  The 
cougar  and  cat-pard  I have  feen  alive,  and 
am  convinced  they  are  of  different  fpecies,  and 
ftill  more  fofrom  the  tiger  or  panther  ; and  as 
for  the  puma  and  jaguar,  it  is  evident,  from  the 
teftimony  of  thofe  who  have  feen  them,  that 
the  former  is  not  a lion,  nor  the  latter  a tiger, 
and  therefore,  without  fcruple,  we  may  pro- 
nounce, that  neither  the  lion,  tiger,  nor  even 
the  panther,  exift  in  America,  any  more  than 
the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  camel, 
or  the  cameleopard.  All  thefe  fpdeies  require 
a hot  climate  for  propagation,  and  as  none  of 
them  exifl  in  the  northern  regions,  it  is  impof- 
fible  they  fhould  have  had  any  communication 
with  America.  This  general  fadt  is  too  im- 
portant not  to  be  fupported  by  every  proof  ; we 
(hall,  therefore,  continue  our  comparative  enu- 
meration of  the  animals  of  the  old  continent 
with  thofe  of  the  new. 

It  is.  generally  known,  that  upon  horfes  being 
firfi:  tranfported  into  America  they  ffruck  the 
vol.  Vil.  C natives 
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natives  with  furprife  and  terror  ; and  that  this 
animal  has  thriven  and  multiplied  fo  fail,  as  to 
have  become  almoft  as  numerous  there  now  as 
it  is  in  Europe.  It  is  the  fame  alfo  with  the 
afs,  from  which  mules  have  been  produced, 
that  are  more  ferviceable  than  the  lamas  for  car- 
rying heavy  loads  over  the  mountainous  parts 
of  Chili  and  Peru.  The  Zebra  is  alfo  an  ani- 
mal of  the  old  continent,  and  which,  perhaps, 
has  never  been  even  feen  in  the  new  ; it  feems 
to  affe<£t  a particular  climate,  and  is -found  only 
in  that  part  of  Africa  which  lies  between  the 
Equator  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Oxen  were  unknown  in  the  iflands  on  the 
continent  of  South  America.  Soon  after  thedif- 
covery  of  thefe  countries,  tfye  Spaniards  tranf- 
ported  bulls  and  cows  to  them  from  Europe. 
In  1550  oxen  were  employed,  for  the  firfttime, 
in  labouring  the  ground  in  the  valley  of  Cufco. 
On  the  continent  thefe  animals  multiplied  pro- 
digioufly,  as  well  as  in  the  iflands  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, Cuba,  &c.  and  in  many  places  they 
even  became  wild.  The  fpecies  of  horned 
cattle  found  at  Mexico,  Louifiana,  &c.  called 
the  Bifon,  is  not  produced  from  the  European 
oxen.  The  bifon  exifted  in  America  before 
our  race  were  carried  thither;  and  from  the 
latter  he  is  fo  different  as  to  authorize  the 
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opinion  of  his  being  a different  fpecies.  He  has 
a rife  between  his  fhoulders,  his  hair  is  fofter 
than  wool,  is  longer  before  than  behind,  is 
curled  upon  the  neck  and  along  the fpinal bone; 
he  is  of  a brown  colour,  and  faintly  marked 
with  fome  whitifh  fpots  ; he  has  alfo  fhort 
legs,  which,  like  the  head  and  neck,  are  covered 
with  long  hair  ; and  the  male  has  a long  tail 
with  a tuft  of  hair  at  the  end,  like  that  of  the 
lion.  Thefe  differences  feem  to  be  fufficient 
grounds  for  confidering  the  ox  and  bifon  of  dif- 
ferent fpecies,  yet  I will  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine they  are  fo,  becaufe  the  only  chara&erif- 
tic  which  identifies  animals  to  be  of  the  fame 
fpecies,  is  their  propagating  and  producing  fimi- 
lar  individuals,  and  which  fa £1  has  never  been 
determined  between  the  bifon  and  the  oxen  of 
Europe.  M.de  la  Nux,  a member  of  the  royal 
council  of  the  iile  of  Bourbon,  has  favoured  me 
with  a letter,  in  which  he  fays,  the  hunched- 
back  ox  of  that  ifland  propagates  with  the  com- 
mon horned  cattle  ; andofgreat  advantage  would 
it  be,  if  perfons  who  live  in  remote  countries 
would  follow  the  example  of  this  gentleman, 
in  making  experimental  obfervations  upon 
animals.  Nothing  could  be  more  eafy  than  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Louifiana,  to  try  if  the  Ame- 
rican bifon  would  copulate  with  the  European 
C 2 cow. 
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cow.  It  is  probable  they  would  produce  to- 
gether, and  in  that  cafe  it  would  be  afcertained 
that  the  European  ox,  the  hunched-backed 
fpecies  of  the  ifle  of  Bourbon,  the  Eaît- India 
bull  and  American  bifon,  form  only  one  fpecies. 
M.  de  la  Nux  proved  by  experiments,  that  the 
bunch  is  notan  effential chara&eriflic,  but  that 
it  will  difappear  after  a few  generations  ; and 
I have  myfelf  difcovered  that  the  protuberance 
upon  a camel’s  back,  which,  though  as  in  the 
bifon,  is  very  common,  is  not  a confiant 
chara&erifiic,  and  is  probably  owing  to  the 
{late  of  the  body,  as  I once  faw  a fickly  camel 
which  had  not  the  fmallefl  appearance  of  a 
lump.  As  to  the  other  difference,  namely,  the 
hair  being  more  long  and  foft,  that  may  be  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  influence  of  the  climate, 
as  is  the  cafe  with  goats,  hares,  and  rabbits. 
With  fome  appearance  of  probability*  it  may 
be  fuppofed,  (efpecially  if  the  American  bifon 
produces  with  the  European  cow)  that  our  oxen 
may  have  found  a paffage  over  the  northern 
diflri£ls  to  thofe  of  North  America,  and  having 
afterwards  advanced  into  the  temperate  regions 
of  this  New  World,  they  received  the  im- 
prefjions  of  the  climate,  and  in  time  became 
bifons.  But  till  the  effential  facl  of  their  pro- 
ducing together  be  fully  confirmed,  I think  it 

right 
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right  to  conclude  that  our  oxen  belong  to  the 
old  continent,  and  exifted  not  in  America  be- 
fore they  were  carried  thither. 

To  the  fheep  America  has  no  pretenfions  ; 
they  were  tranfported  frormEurope,  and  have 
thriven  both  in  the  warm  and  temperate  cli- 
mates ; but,  however  prolific,  they  are  com- 
monly more  meagre,  and  their  flefh  lefs  juicy 
and  tender  than  thofe  in  Europe.  Brafil  feems 
to  be  the  moft  favourable  to  them,  as  it  is 
there  alone  they  are  found  loaded  with  fat. 
As  well  as  European,  Guinea  fheep  have  been 
tranfported  to  Jamaica,  and  they  have  profpered 
equally  well.  Thefe  two  fpecies  belong  folely 
to  the  old  continent.  It  is  alfo  the  fame  with 
goats,  and  thofe  we  now  meet  with  in  America 
in  fuch  great  numbers,  originated  all  from 
goats  introduced  from  Europe.  The  latter 
has  not,  however,  multiplied  fo  fall  at  Brafil  as 
the  fheep.  When  the  Spaniards  firft  carried 
goats  to  Peru  they  were  fo  rare  as  to  be  fold 
for  no  ducats  a-piece  ; but  afterwards  they 
multiplied  fo  prodigioufly  as  to  be  held  of  little 
value  but  for  their  fkins  ; they  produce  there 
from  three  to  five  kids  at  a time,  while  in 
Europe  they  feldom  have  more  than  one  or 
two.  In  all  the  iflands  they  are  equally  nu- 
merous as  on  the  continent.  The  Spaniards 
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tranfported  them  even  into  the  iftands  of  the 
South  Sea  ; and  in  the  ifland  of  Juan  Fernan- 
dez their  increafe  became  prodigious.  But 
proving  a fupply  of  provifions  to  the  free- 
booters who  afterwards  infefted  thpfe  parts, 
the  Spaniards  refolvcd  to  extirpate  them,  and 
for  that  purpofe  put  dogs  upon  the  ifland,  who, 
multiplying  in  their  turn,  not  only  deftroyed 
all  the  goats  in  the  acceffible  parts,  but  became 
fo  fierce  as  to  attack  even  men. 

The  hogs  which  were  tranfported  from  Eu- 
rope to  America  fucceeded  better,  and  multi- 
plied fa  tier,  than  the  fheep  or  goat.  The  firft 
fwine,  according  to  Garcilaflo,  fold  ftill  -dearer 
than  the  firft  goats.  Pifo  fays  the  flefh  of  the 
ox  and  fheep  is  not  fo  good  at  Brafil  as  in 
Europe,  but  that  of  the  hog,  which  multiplies 
very  faft,  is  better  ; and  Laet,  in  his  Hiftory  of 
the  New  World,  affirms  that  it  is  preferable 
at  St.  Domingo,  to  what  it  is  in  Europe.  In 
general  it  may  be  remarked,  that  of  all  domeftic 
animals  which  have  been  carried  from  Europe 
to  America,  the  hog  has  thriven  the  beft  and 
moft  univerfally.  In  Canada  and  in  Brafil, 
which  includes  the  warmeft  and  coldeft  cli- 
mates of  the  new  world,  the  hogs  multiply, 
and  their  flefh  is  equally  good;  while  the  goat, 
on  the  contrary,  multiplies  in  warm  and  tem- 
perate 
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perate  climates  only,  and  cannot  maintain  its 
fpecies  in  Canada  without  continual  fupplies. 
The  afs  multiplies  in  Brafil,  Peru,  &c.  but  not 
in  Canada,  where  neither  mules  nor  ailes  are  to 
be  feen,  although  numbers  of  the  latter  have 
been  tranfported  thither  in  couples.  Horfes 
have  multiplied  nearly  as  much  in  the  hot  as 
in  the  cold  countries  throughout  America  ; but 
have  diminifhed  in  fize,  a circumflance  which 
is  common  to  all  animals  tranfported  from 
Europe  to  America  ; and  what  is  Hill  more 
lingular,  all  the  native  animals  of  America  are 
much  fmaller  in  general  than  thofe  of  the  old 
continent.  Nature  in  their  formation  feems 
to  have  adopted  a fmaller  fcale,  and  to  have 
formed  man  alone  in  the  fame  mould.  But  to 
proceed  in  our  enumeration  : — The  hog,  then, 
is  not  a native  of  America,  but  was  carried 
thither;  and  he  has  not  only  increafed  in  a do- 
meftic  (late  but  has  even  become  wild,  and  mul- 
tiplied in  the  woods  without  the  afiiftance  of 
man.  A fpecies  of  hog  has  alfo  been  tranf- 
ported from  Guinea  to  Brafd,  which  has  alfo 
multiplied  ; it  is  much  fmaller,  and  feems  to 
form  a diftin£t  fpecies  from  the  European  hog  ; 
for  although  the  climate  of  Brafil  is  favourable 
to  every  kind  of  propagation,  thefe  animals 
have  never  been  known  to  intermix. 
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Dogs,  whofe  races  are  fo  varied,  and  fo  nu- 
meroufly  difFufed,  were  not  found  in  America, 
unlefs  in  a few  rude  refemblances,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  compare  with  the  fpecies  at 
largç.  At  St.  Domingo,  fays  Garcilafto,  there 
were  little  animals  called  gfques , notunlike 
little  dogs  ; but  there  were  no  dogs  like  thofe 
of  Europe.  He  adds,  that  the  latter,  on  being 
tranfported  to  Cuba  and  St.  Domingo,  had  be- 
came wild,  and  diminifhed  the  number  of  cattle 
which  had  become  wild  alfo  ; that  they  com- 
mitted their  devaluations  in  troops  of  ten  or 
twelve,  and  were  more  deftrir£live  than  wolves. 
According  to  Jofeph  Açofta,  there  were  no  real 
dogs  in  the  Weft  Indies,  but  only  an  animal 
refembling  fmall  dogs,  which  at  Peru  the  na- 
tives call  alcos,  which  attach  themfelves  to 
their  mailers,  and  feem  to  have  nearly  the  fame 
difpofitions  as  the  dog.  If  we  may  believe 
Father  Charlevoix,  who  quotes  no  authority, 
“ Th egofchis  of  St.  Domingo  were  little  mute 
dogs,  which  ferved  as  an  amufement  to  the 
ladiés,  and  were  alfo  employed  in  the  chace  of 
other  animals.  Their  flelh  was  good  for 
eating,  and  they  wrere  of  great  benefit  to  the 
Spaniards  at  the  firft  famines  ; fo  that  they 
would  have  been  exhaufted,  had  there  not  been 
numbers  of  them  afterwards  brought  from  the 
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continent.  Of  this  animal  there  were  feveral 
forts,;  of  fome  the  hair  was  ftraight,  others  had 
their  bodies  covered  with  a wool  exceedingly 
foft  , but  the  greateft  number  had  only  a thin 
covering  of  tender  down.  In  colours  they  ex- 
ceeded the  varieties  in  the  European  dogs, 
forming  an  aflemblage  of  all  colours,  the  mod 
lively  not  excepted.’’ 

If  this  fpecies  of  the  gofchis  ever  exifted, 
efpecially  as  defcribed  by  Father  Charlevoix, 
why  have  other  authors  never  mentioned  it  ? 
why  does  it  no  longer  exift?  or  if  in  exiftence, 
by  what  means  has  it  loft  all  its  beautiful  pecu- 
liarities ? It  is  moft  likely  that  this  gofchis  of 
Charlevoix,  and  of  which  he  never  found  the 
name  but  in  Father  Pers,  is  the  gofques  of 
Garcilaffo  ; and  it  is  alfo  probable  that  thefe 
gofques  of  St.  Domingo,  and  the  alcos  of 
Peru,  are  the  fame  animal  ; for  certain  it  is, 
that  of  all  American  animals  this  has  the  moft 
affinity  to  the  European  dog.  Several  authors 
have  fo  confidered  them,  and  Laet  exprefsly 
fays,  that  wlien  the  Weft  Indies  were  difco- 
vered  they  employed  a fmall  dog  in  hunting, 
but  tyhich  was  abfolutely  dumb.  We  obferved, 
in  the  hiftory  of  the  dog,  that  he  lofes  the  fa- 
culty of  barking  in  hot  countries,  but  inftead 
thereof  they  have  a kind  of  howl,'  and  are  not 
V-oL*.  vu.  D like 
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like  thefe  American  animals,  perfe&ly  mute. 
European  dogs  have  thriven  equally  well  in 
the  hot  and  cold  climates  of  America,  and  of 
all  animals  they  are  held  in  the  higheft  eftima- 
tion  by  the  favages  ; but  they  have  undergone 
cflential  changes,  for  in  hot  countries  they 
have  loft  their  voice,  in  cold  ones  they  have 
decreafed  in  fize,  and  in  general  their  ears 
have  become  ftraight.  Thus  they  have  dege- 
nerated, or  rather  returned  to  their  primitive 
fpecies,  the  fhepherd’s  dog,  whofe  ears  arc 
ereél,  and  who  barks  the  leaft.  From  whence 
we  may  conclude,  that  the  dogs  belong  to  the 
old  continent  ; where  their  nature  has  been  de- 
veloped in  the  temperate  regions  only,  and 
where  they  appear  to  have  been  varied  and 
brought  to  perfe&ion  by  the  care  of  man,  for 
in  all  uncivilized  countries,  and  in  very  hot  or 
cold  climates,  they  are  ugly,  fmall,  and  almoft 
mute. 

The  Hyæna  is  nearly  the  fize  of  the  wolf, 
and  was  known  to  the  ancients.  It  is  remark- 
able for  having  an  opening  between  the  anus 
and  tail,  like  the  badger,  and  from  which  iflues 
a humour  that  has  a ftrong  fmell  ; alfo  for  a 
long  briftly  mane  which  runs  along  its  neck  ; 
and  for  a voracity  which  prompts  it  to  ferape 
up  graves  aod  devour  the  moft  putrid  bodies. 

This 
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This  horrid  animal  is  only  to  be  found  in  Ara- 
bia, and  other  fouthern  provinces  of  Afia. 

The  Jackall,  which  makes  the  neareft  ap- 
proach to  the  dog,  though  differing  in  every 
elfential  chara&eriftic,  is  very  common  in  Ar- 
menia and  Turkey,  and  is  very  numerous  in 
feveral  other  provinces  of  Afia  and  Africa  ; 
it  is  about  the  fize  of  the  fox,  and  of  a very 
brilliant  yellow  ; this  animal  has  not  extended 
to  Europe,  nor  even  the  northern  parts  of 
Afia. 

The  Genet,  being  a native  of  Spain,  would 
doubtlefs  have  been  noticed  had  he  been  found 
in  America,  but  that  not  being  the  cafe,  we 
may  confider  him  as  peculiar  to  the  old  con- 
tinent ; he  inhabits  the  fouthern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  thofe  of  Afia  under  the  fame  lati- 
tude. 

Though  it  has  been  faid  th£  Civet  was 
found  in  New  Spain,  I am  of  opinion  it  was 
not  the  African,  or  Indian  civet,  which  yields 
the  mufk  that  is  mixed  and  prepared  with  that 
of  the  animal  called  Hiam  : this  civet  I con- 
ceived to  belong  to  the  fouthern  part  of  the  old 
continent,  has  never  extended  to  the  north,  and 
eonfequently  would  not  have  found  a palfage 
to  the  New  World. 
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Cats  as  well  as  dogs  were  entire  Grangers  t@ 
the  New  Continent,  and  though  I formerly 
mentioned  that  a huntfman  had  taken  to  Colum- 
bus a cat  which  he  had  killed  in  the  woods  of 
America,  I am  now  convinced  that  the  fpecies 
did  not  then  exift  there.  I was  then  lefs  aware 
of  the  abufes  which  had  been  made  in  names, 
and  I acknowledge  I am  not  yet  fufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  animals  to  diftinguiffi  them  with 
precifion  in  the  fictitious  and  mifapplied  deno- 
minations given  them  by  travellers.  Nor  is 
this  to  be  wondered  at,  fince  the  nomenclators, 
whofe  refearches  were  directed  to  this  object, 
have  rendered  it  more  dark  and  intricate  by 
their  arbitrary  names  and  arrangements.  To 
the  natural  propenfity  of  comparing  things 
which  we  fee  for  the  firft  time  with  thofe  al- 
ready known,  the  almoft  infuperable  difficulty 
of  pronouncing  the  American  names  being 
added,  are  we  to  impute  this  mifapplication  of 
names  which  has  fince  been  productive  of  fo 
many  errors.  It  is  much  more  eafy,  for  ex- 
ample, to  call  a new  animal,  a wild  boar , than 
to  pronounce  its  name  at  Mexico,  quauh-coya*> 
melt  \ to  call  another  A/nerican  fo x,  than  to  re- 
tain its  Brafilian  appellation,  tamandua-guacu , 
to  give  the  name  pf  Peruvian  Jheej>9  or  camels , 
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to  thofe  animals  which  in  the  language  of  Peru 
are  called  pelou  jehialt-oquitli . It  is  the  fame 
with  almoft  all  the  other  animals  of  the  New 
World,  whofe  names  were  fo  ftrange  and  bar- 
barous to  the  Europeans,  that  they  endeavoured 
to  apply  others  to  them,  from  the  refemblance 
they  had  to  thofe  of  the  old  continent,  but  they 
were  often  from  affinities  too  remote  to  juftify 
the  application.  Five  of  fix  fpecies  of  fmali 
animals  were  named  hares,  or  rabbits,  merely 
becaufe  their  flefh  was  palatable  food.  They 
called  cow  and  elk  an  animal  without  horns,  al- 
though it  had  no  affinity  to  either,  except  a 
fmali  refemblance  in  the  form  of  the  body.  But 
it  is  unneceffary  at  prefent  to  dwell  upon  the 
falfe  denominations  which  have  been  applied 
to  the  animals  of  America,  becaufe  I (hall  en- 
deavour to  point  them  out  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  each  of  thofe  animals  in  particular. 

We  find,  then,  that  all  ourdomeftic  animals, 
and  the  largeft  animals  of  Afia  and  Africa,  were 
unknown  in  the  New  World  ; and  the  fame 
remark  extends  to  feveral  of  the  lefs  confix 
derable  fpecies. 

The  Gazelles,  of  which  there  are  various 
kinds,  and  of  which  fome  belong  to  Arabia, 
others  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  fome  to  Africa, 
all  require  an  hot  climate  to  fubfift-  and  mul- 
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tiply,  they  therefore  never  extended  to  the 
northern  climates,  fo  as  to  obtain  a palfage  to 
America  ; it  appears,  indeed,  that  the  African 
gazelle,  and  which  Hernandes,  in  his  Hiftory 
of  Mexico  calls  algazel  ex  Aphrica  muff  have 
been  tranfported  thither.  The  animal  of  New 
Spain,  which  the  fame  author  calls  temamaçame , 
Seba  cerous , Klein  tragalus , and  Briffon  the 
gazelle  of  New  Spain,  appears  to  be  a different 
fpecies  to  any  on  the  old  continent. 

It  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  the  Chamois 
Goat,  which  delights  in  the  fnow  of  the  Alps, 
would  not  be  afraid  of  the  icy  regions  of  the 
north,  and  thence  might  have  paffed  to  America, 
but  no  fuch  animal  is  found  there.  This  ani- 
mal affe£ls  not  only  a particular  climate,  but  a 
particular  fituation.  He  is  attached  to  the  tops 
of  the  Alpine,  Pyrenean,  and  other  lofty  moun- 
tains, and  never  defcends  even  to  the  plains  at 
the  bottom  of  them  ; but  in  this  he  is  not  fin- 
gular,  as  the  marmot,  wild  goat,  bear,  and  lynx, 
are  alfo  mountain  animals,  and  very  rarely 
found  in  the  plains. 

The  Buffalo  is  a native  of  hot  countries,  and 
has  been  rendered  domeftic  in  Italy  ; he  re- 
fembles  the  American  bifon  lefs  than  the  ox, 
and  is  unknown  in  the  new  continent.  The 
Wild  Goat  is  found  on  the  tops  of  the  higheft 
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mountains  of  Europe  and  Afia,  but  was  never 
feen  in  the  Cordeliers.  The  Mufk-animal, 
which  is  nearly  the  fizeof  a fallow-deer,  inha- 
bits only  a few  particular  countries  of  China 
and  Eaft  Tartary.  The  little  Guinea' Deer, 
as  it  is  called,  feems  alfo  confined  to  the  pro- 
vinces of  Africa  and  the  Eaft  Indies.  The 
Rabbit,  which  comes  originally  from  Spain, 
and  has  been  diffufed  over  all  the  temperate 
climates  of  Europe,  did  not  exift  in  America  ; 
for  the  animals  of  that  continent  which  are  fo 
called,  are  of  a different  fpecies,  and  all  the 
real  ones  were  tranfported  thither  from  Europe. 
The  Ferret,  brought  from  Africa  to  Europe, 
was  unknown  in  America  ; as  were  alfo  our 
rats  and  mice,  which  having  been  carried  there 
in  European  fhipS,  have  fince  multiplied  pro- 
digioufly. 

The  following,  then,  are  nearly  all  the  ani- 
mals of  the  old  continent,  namely,  the  ele- 
phant, rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  camel,  dro- 
medary, giraffe,  lion,  tiger,  panther,  horfe, 
afs,  zebra,  ox,  buffalo,  fheep,  goat,  hog,  dog, 
hyæna,  jackall,  genet,  civet,  cat,  gazelle, 
chamois  goat,  wild  goat,  Guinea  deer,  rabbit, 
ferret,  rat,  moufe,  loir,  lerot,  marmot,  ich- 
neumon, badger,  fable,  çrmine,  jeiboa,  the 
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maki,  and  feveral  fpecies  of  monkies,  none  of 
which  were  found  in  America  on  the  firft  ar- 
rival of  the  Europeans* 
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THE  animals  of  the  New  World  were  not 
more  known  to  the  Europeans,  than  were  our 
animals  to  the  Americans.  The  Peruvians 
and  Mexicans  were  the  only  people  on  the 
new  continent  which  were  half  civilized.  The 
latter  had  no  domeftic  animals  ; and  thofe 
of  the  former  confided  of  the  lama,  the  pacos; 
and  the  alco,  a fmall  animal  refembling  a little 
dog.  The  pacos  and  the  lama,  like  the  cha- 
mois goat,  live  only  on  the  higheft  mountains, 
and  are  found  on  thofe  of  Peru,  Chili,  and  New 
Spain.  Though  they  had  become  domeftic 
among  the  Peruvians,  and  confequently  fpread 
over  the  neighbouring  countries,  their  multi- 
plication was  not  abundant,  and  has  even  de- 
creafed  in  their  native  places,  fince  the  intro- 
duction of  European  cattle,  which  have  fuc- 

ceeded 
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«ceded  aftonifhingly  in  all  the  fouthern  coun- 
tries of  the  American  continent. 

It  appears  fingular,  that  in  a world,  occupied 
almoft  entirely  by  favages,  whofe  manners 
fomewhat  refembled  thofe  of  the  brutes,  there 
fhould  be  no  connexion,  no  fociety  exifting 
between  them  and  the-  animals  by  which  they 
were  furrounded  ; and  this  was  abfolutely  the 
cafe,  for  there  were  no  domeftic  animals,  ex- 
cepting where  the  people  were  in  fome  degree 
civilized.  Does  not  this  prove  that  man,  in  a 
favage  ftate,  is  nothing  more  than  a fpecies  of 
animal,  incapable  of  ruling  others  ; and  pofr 
felling  only  individual  faculties,  employs  them 
for  procuring  his  fubfiftence,  and  providing 
for  his  fecurity,  by  attacking  the  weak,  and 
avoiding  the  ftrong,  but  without  entertaining 
any  idea  of  real  power,  or  endeavouring  to  re- 
duce them  to  fubjeétion  ? Every  nation,  even 
thofe  which  are  but  juft  emerging  from  bar- 
barifm,  has  its  domeftic  animals.  With  us 
the  horfe,  the  afs,  the  ox,  the  Iheep,  the  goat, 
the  hog,  the  dog,  and  the  cat;  in  Italy  the 
buffalo  ; in  Lapland  the  rein-deer  ; in  Peru 
the  lama,  the  pacos,  and  the  alco  ; in  the 
eaftern  countries,  the  dromedary,  the  camel> 
and  various  fpecies  of  oxen,  Iheep,  and  goats  ; 
in  the  fouthern  ones  the  elephant  ; all  thefe 
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animals  have  been  reduced  to  fervitude,  or  ad- 
mitted into  fociety  ; while  the  favage,  hardly 
defirous  of  the  fociety  of  his  female,  either 
fears  or  difdains  that  of  other  animals.  Of 
thefe  fpecies,  rendered  domeftic,  it  |s  true,  not 
one  exifted  in  America  ; but  if  the  favages, 
with  whom  it  was  peopled,  had  anciently 
united,  and  had  communicated  to  each  other 
the  mutual  aids  of  fociety,  they  would  have 
rendered  fubfervient  the  great-eft  part  of  the 
animals  of  that  country,  moft  of  them  beirig 
mild,  docile,  and  timid,  few  mifchievous,  and 
not  any  formidable.  Their  liberty  has,  there- 
fore, been  preferved  folely  from  the  wreaknefs 
of  man,  who  has  little  or  no  power  with- 
out the  aid  of  fociety,  upon  which  even  the 
multiplication  of  his  fpecies  depends.  The 
immenfe  territories  of  the  new  world  were 
but  thinly  inhabited  ; and,  on  its  firft  dif- 
çovery,  contained  not  more  than  one  half  of 
the  human  fpecies  that  may  now  be  reckon- 
ed in  Europe.  This  fcarcity  of  men  allowed 
every  other  animal  to  multiply  in  abun- 
dance ; every  thing  was  favourable  to  their 
increafe,  and  the  number  of  individuals  of 
each  fpecies  was  immenfe  ; but  the  number  of 
fpecies  were  comparatively  few,  and  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  a fourth,  or  a third,  of 
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thofe  of  the  old  continent.  If  we  reckon  200 
fpecies  of  animals  in  the  known  world  we  (hall 
find  that  more  than  130  of  them  beloiig  to  the 
old  continent,  and  lefs  than  70  to  the  new  ; 
and  if  we  except  the  fpecies  common  to  both 
continents,  that  is,  fuch  as  by  their  natures  are 
capable  of  enduring  the  rigours  of  the  north, 
and  might  have  palled  from  one  to  the  other, 
there  will  not  remain  above  40  fpecies  peculiar 
to,  and  natives  of,  America.  Animated  nature, 
therefore,'  is  lefs  adtive,  lefs  varied,  and  even 
lefs  vigorous,  for  by  the  enumeration  of  the 
American  animals  we  lhall  perceive,  that  not 
only  the  number  of  fpecies  is  fmaller,  but  that 
in  general  they  are  inferior  in  fize  to  thofe  of 
the  old  continent  ; not  one  animal  throughout 
America  can  be  compared  to  the  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  lion,  &c.  The  Tapir  of  Brafil  is 
the  largeft  of  all  the  South  American  animals, 
and  this  elephant  of  the  new  world  exceeds 
not  the  fize  of  a very  fmall  mule,  or  a calf  at 
fix  months  old  ; with  both  which  animals  he 
lias  been  compared,  although  he  does  not  re- 
femble  either.  The  Lama  is  not  fo  bigas  the 
tapir,  and  appears  large  only  from  the  length 
of  his  neck  and  legs  ; and  the  Pacos  is  much 
fmaller  Hill.  The  Cabiati,  which,  next  to  the 
tapir,  is  the  largeft  of  the  South  American 
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animals,  is  not  bigger  than  a common-fized 
hog  ; he  differs  as  much  as  any  of  the  preced- 
ing from  all  the  animals  of  the  old  continent  ; 
for  although  he  has  been  called  the  water  hog, 
he  has  effentially  different  chara&eriftics  from 
that  animal.  The  Tajacou  is  fmaller  than  the 
cabiai,  and  has  alfo  a ftrong  external  refem- 
blance  to  the  hog,  but  differs  greatly  in  his 
internal  conformation.  Neither  the  tajacou, 
cabiai,  nor  the  tapir,  are  to  be  found  in  any 
part  of  the  old  continent  ; and  the  fame  may 
be  faid  of  the  Tamandua-cuacu , or  Ouariri , 
and  of  the  Ouatiriou , which  we  have  called 
Ant-eaters.  Thefe  animals,  the  largeft  of 
which  is  below  mediocrity,  feem  confined  to 
the  regions  of  South  America.  They  are  re- 
markable in  having  no  teeth,  their  tongue  is 
long  and  cylindrical,  and  their  mouth  is  fo 
fmall  that  they  can  neither  bite  nor  hardly  take 
hold  of  any  thing  ; they  can  only  procure  fub- 
fiftence  by  putting  out  their  long  tongue  in  the 
way  cf  the  ants,  and  drawing  it  in  when  loaded 
with  them.  The  Sloth,  which  is  called  ai,  or 
hai , by  the  natives  of  Brafil,  on  account  of  the 
plaintive  cry  of  ai,  which  it  continually  fends 
forth,  feemslikewife  to  be  confined  to  the  new 
continent.  It  is  fmaller  than  either  of  the 
preceding  ones,  being  not  more  than  two  feet 
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long,  and  is  fcarcely  fo  quick  in  his  motion  as 
the  turtle  ; it  has  but  three  claws  on  each  foot, 
its  fore  legs  are  longer  than  its  hind  ones,  it 
has  a very  Ihort  tail,  and  no  ears.  Befides,  the 
floth  and  armadillo  are  the  only  quadrupeds 
which  have  neither  incifive  nor  canine  teeth, 
•but  whofe  grinders  are  cylindrical,  and  round 
at  the  extremities,  nearly  like  thofe  of  fome 
ceftaceous  animals. 

The  Cariacou  of  Guiana  is  an  animal  of  the 
nature  and  fize  of  our  largeft  roe-  bucks  } the 
male  has  horns,  which  he  fheds  every  year,  but 
the  female  has  none.  At  Cayenne  it  is  called 
the  Hind  of  the  Woods.  There  is  another 
fpecies,  called  the  little  cariacou,  or  hind  of  the 
fens,  which  is  conflderably  fmaller  than  the 
former,  and  the  male  has  no  horns.  From  the 
refemblance  of  the  names  1 fufpe&ed  that  the 
cariacou  of  Cayenne  might  be  the  caguacu,  or 
cougouacu-apara,  of  Brafil,  and  comparing  the 
accounts  given  by  Pifo  and  Marcgrave  of  the 
latter  with  the  cariacou  I had  alive,  I was  per- 
fuaded  they  were  the  fame  animal,  yet  fo  dif- 
ferent from  our  roe-buck  as  to  jufiify  our  con- 
fidering  them  diftin£t  fpecies. 

The  tapir,  cabiai,  tajacou,  ant-eater,  floth, 
cariacou,  lama,  pacos,  bifon,  puma,  jaguar, 
couguar,  juguarat,  and  the  mountain-cat,  are 
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the  largeft  animals  of  the  new  continent.  The 
middle-fized  and  fmall  ones  are  the  cuandus, 
or  gouandous,  agouti,  coati,  paca,  opoffum, 
cavies,  and  armadillos  ; all  which  I believe  are 
peculiar  to  the  new  world,  although  our  lateft 
nomenclators  fpeak  of  two  other  fpecies  of 
armadillos,  one  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  the 
other  in  Africa  ; we  have  only  the  teftimony 
of  the  author  of  the  description  of  Seba’s  ca- 
binet for  their  exigence,  and  that  authority  is 
infufficient  to  confirm  the  fa£t  ; as  mifnomers 
frequently  happen  in  the  colle&ions  of  natural 
obje&s.  An  animal,  for  example,  is  purchafed 
under  the  name  of  a Ternat,  or  American  bat, 
and  another  under  that  of  the  Eaft  India  Ar- 
madillo, they  are  then  announced  by  thofe 
names  in  a defcriptive  catalogue,  and  are 
adopted  by  our  nomenclators  ; but  when  ex- 
amined more  clofely  the  American  bat  proves 
to  be  one  of  our  own  Country,  and  fo  may  the 
Indian  or  African  armadillo  be  merely  an  ar- 
madillo of  America. 

Hitherto  we  have  not  fpoken  of  Apes,  their 
hiftory  requiring  a particular  difculfion.  As 
the  word  Ape  is  a generic  term  applied  to  a 
number  of  fpecies,  it  is  not  furprifing  that  it 
Should  be  faid  they  abound  in  the  Southern  parts 
of  both  continents  ; but  it  is  for  us  here  to  en- 
quire 
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quire  whether  the  apes  of  Afia.  or  Africa  are 
the  fame  animals  as  thofe  fo  called  in  America, 
and  whether  from  among  more  than  thirty  fpe- 
cies of  apes,  which  I have  examined  alive,  one 
of  them  is  alike  common  to  both  continents. 

The  Satyr,  Oran-outang,  or  Man  of  the 
/Woods,  as  it  is  indifferently  termed,  feems  to 
differ  lefs  from  man  than  from  the  ape,  is  only 
to  be  found  in  Africa  or  the  fouth  of  Afia. 
The  Gibbon,  whofe  fore-legs,  or  arms,  are  as 
long  as  the  whole  body,  even  the  hind-legs  in- 
cluded, is  a native  of  the  Eafl  Indies  alone. 
Neither  of  thefe  have  tails.  The  ape,  properly 
fo  termed,  whofe  hair  is  greenifh,  with  a fmall 
intermixture  of  yellow,  has  no  tail,  belongs  to 
Africa,  and  a few  other  parts  of  the  old  conti- 
nent. It  is  the  fame  alfo  with  the  Cynoce- 
phali-apes,  of  which  there  are  two  or  three 
fpecies  ; neither  of  them  having  any  tails,  at 
lead  they  are  fo  fhort  as  fcarcely  to  be  perceiv- 
able. All  apes  which  are  without  tails,  and 
whofe  muzzles,  from  being  fhort,  bear  a ftrong 
refemblance  to  the  face  of  man,  are  real  apes  ; 
and  the  fpecies  above-mentioned  are  all  natives 
of  the  old  continent,  and  unknown  in  the  new  ; 
from  whence  we  may  pronounce  that  there  are 
no  real  apes  in  America. 
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The  Baboon,  an  animal  larger  than  the  dog* 
and  whofe  body  is  purfed  up  like  that  of  the 
hyæna,  is  exceedingly  different  from  thofe  we 
have  noticed,  and  has  a fhort  tail  : it  is  equally 
endowed  with  inclination  and  powers  for  mif- 
chief,  and  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  defarts 
of  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  old  continent. 

Befides  thefe  without  tails,  or  with  very  fhort 
ones,  (which  all  belong  to  the  old  continent) 
almoft  all  the  large  ones  with  long  tails,  are 
peculiar  to  Africa.  There  are  few  even  of  the 
middling  fize  in  America,  but  thofe  called 
Little  long-tailed  Monkies  are  very  numerous, 
of  which  there  are  feveral  fpecies  ; and  when  we 
give  the  particular  hiftory  of  thefe  animals,  it 
will  appear  the  American  monkies  differ  very 
much  from  the  apes  of  Afia  and  Africa.  The 
Maki,  of  which  there  are  three  or  four  fpecies, 
has  a near  refemblance  to  the  monkies  with 
long  tails,  but  is  another  animal,  and  peculiar 
alfo  to  the  old  continent.  All  the  animals, 
therefore,  of  Afia  and  Africa,  which  are  known 
by  the  name  of  apes,  are  equally  ftrangers  in 
America  as  the  rhinoceros  or  tiger  ; and  the 
more  we  invefligate  into  this  fubjeft,  the  more 
we  {hall  be  convinced  that  the  animals  of  the 
fouthern  parts  of  one  continent  did  not  exift  in 
the  other,  and  the  few  found  in  them  mu  ft  have 
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been  carried  thither  by  men.  Between  the 
coafts  of  Brafil  and  Guinea,  there  are  500 
leagues  of  fea  ; and  between  thofe  of  the  Eaft 
Indies  and  Peru,  the  diftance  exceeds  loco 
leagues:  It  appears,  therefore,  that  all  thofe 
animals  which  from  their  nature  are  incapable 
of  fupporting  cold  climates,  or,  if  fupporting, 
cannot  propagate  therein,  are  confined  on  two 
or  three  fides  by  feas  they  cannot  crofs,  and  on 
the  other  by  lands  fo  cold  they  cannot  live  in 
them.  At  this  one  general  fa&,  then,  however 
lingular  at  firft  it  may  appear,  our  wonder  ought 
to  ceafe,  namely,  that  not  one  of  the  animals  of 
the  Torrid  Zone  of  one  continent,  are  natives 
of  the  Torrid  Zone  of  the  other. 


'animals  common  to  both  continents. 


BY  the  preceding  enumeration  it  appears, 
that  not  only  the  quadrupeds  of  the  hot  cli- 
mates of  Afia  and  Africa,  but  many  of  thofe  in 
the  temperate  climates  of  Europe,  are  ftrangers 
in  America  ; but  we  find  many  there  offuch’ 
vol.  Vu.  F as 
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as  can  fupport  cold  and  propagate  their  fpecies 
in  the  regions  of  the  north  : and  though  there 
is  an  evident  difference  in  them  they  cannot  but 
be  confidered  as  the  fame  animals  ; and  this  in- 
duces us  to  believe,  they  formerly  pafled  from 
one  continent  to  the  other  by  lands  ftill  un- 
known, or  poffibly  long  fince  buried  by  the 
waves.  Of  the  contiguity  of  the  two  northern 
provinces,  the  proof  thus  drawn  from  Natural 
Hiftory  is  a ftronger  confirmation  than  all  the 
conje&ures  of  fpeculative  Geography. 

The  Bears  of  the  Illionois,  of  Louifiana, 
&c.  feem  to  be  the  fame  with  ours;  the  former 
being  only  fmaller  and  blacker.  The  flag  of 
Canada,  though  fmaller  than  ours,  differs  only 
in  the  fuperior  loftinefs  of  his  horns,  number 
of  antlers,  and  length  of  his  tail.  The  roe- 
buck, found  in  the  fouth  of  Canada,  and  in 
Louifiana,  is  alfo  fmaller  and  has  a longer  tail 
than  that  of  Europe.  The  Original  is  the  fame 
animal  as  the  Elk,  but  not  fo  large.  The  rein- 
deer of  Lapland,  the  fallow-deer  of  Greenland, 
‘and  the  Caribou  of  Canada,  appear  to  be  one 
and  the  fame  animal.  Briffon  has  indeed  claf- 
fed  the  latter  with  the  cervus  Burgundicus  of 
Johnfton,  but  which  animal  remains  unknown, 
and  poffibly  received  that  name  from  accident 
or  caprice. 
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The  hares,  fquirrels,  hedge-hogs,  otters, 
marmots,  rats,  fnrew-mice,  and  the  moles,  are 
fpecies  which  may  be  confidered  as  common 
to  both  continents  ; though  there  is  not  one 
perfe&ly  fimilar  in  America  to  what  it  is  in 
Europe  ; and  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impof- 
fible,  to  pronounce  whether  they  are  in  reality 
different  fpecies,  or  mere  varieties  rendered  per- 
manent by  the  influence  of  the  climate. 

The  Beavers  of  Europe  feem  to  be  the  fame 
as  thofe  of  Canada.  Thefe  animals  prefer  cold 
countries,  but  can  fubfi ft  and  propagate  in  tem- 
perate ones.  In  the  iflands  of  the  Rhone  in 
France,  there  ftill  remains  a few  of  the  number 
which  formerly  fubfifted  there  ; and  they  feem 
more  defirous  of  avoiding  a too  populous  coun- 
try than  one  that  is  warm.  They  never  form 
their  focieties  but  in  defarts  remote  from  the 
dwellings  of  men  ; and  even  in  Canada,  which 
can  be  confidered  as  little  more  than  a vaft  de- 
iart,  they  have  retired  far  from  any  human  ha- 
bitation. The  Wolf  and  Fox  are  common  to 
both  continents.  They  are  met  with  in  all 
parts  of  North  America,  and  of  both  fpecies 
there  are  fome  entirely  black.  Though  the 
Weafel  and  Ermine  frequent  the  cold  countries 
of  Europe,  they  are  very  rare  in  America, 
which  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  pine- weafel,  mar- 
F 2 tin, 
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tin,  and  polecat.  The  Pine-weafel  of  North- 
America  feems  to  be  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe.  The  Vifonof  Ca- 
nada has  a ftrong  refemblance  to  our  Martin  ; 
and  the  ftrdaked  Polecat  of  North  America,  is 
perhaps  a mere  variety  of  the  European  kind. 
The  Lynx  of  America  is,  to  all  appearance, 
the  fame  with  that  in  Europe.  Though  it  pre- 
fers cold  countries,  it  lives  and  multiplies  in 
temperate  ones,  and  is  feldom  feen  butin  forefts 
and  on  mountains.  The  Seal,  or  fea-calf,  feems 
to  be  confined  to  the  northern  regions,  and  is 
alike  to  be  found  on  the  coafls  of  Europe  or 
North  America. 

Such,  with  a few  exceptions,  are  all  the 
animals  common  to  the  old  and  new  world  ; 
and  from  this  number,  inconfiderable  as  it  is, 
we  ought,  perhaps,  to  deduét  one  third,  whofe 
fpecies,  though  fimilar  in  appearance,  may  be 
different  in  reality.  But  admitting  the  identity 
of  the  fpecies,  thofe  common  to  both  con- 
tinents are  very  fmall  in  number,  compared 
with  thofe  peculiar  to  each  ; and  it  is  alfo 
evident,  that  fuch  only  as  can  bear  cold,  and 
cannot  multiply  in  warm  countries,  are  to  be 
found  in  both.  From  which  there  cannot  re- 
main a doubt  but  that  the  two  continents  are, 
or  have  been,  contiguous  towards  the  north, 
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ând  that  the  animals  common  to  both  found  a 
paftage  over  lands  which  at  prefent  are  to  us 
unknown.  There  is  reafon  to  believe,  from 
the  difcoveries  made  by  the  .Ruffians  to  the 
north  of  Kamtfchatka,  that  the  lands  of  Afia 
and  America  are  contiguous,  while  the  north 
of  Europe  appears  always  to  have  been  fepa- 
rated‘from  the  latter  by  feas  too  confiderable 
for  any  quadruped  to  have  eroded  ; nevertheless, 
the  animals  of  North  America  have  a ftronger 
refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  than  to  thofe  of  the  north  of  Afia. 
Neither  the  Argali,  Sable,  Mole  of  Siberia,  nor 
Chinefe  Mu(k,are  to  be  found  at  Hudfon’s Bayl- 
or any  other  north- weft  part  of  the  new  conti- 
nent; while  in  the  north-eaft  parts  we  not  only 
find  the  animals  common  to  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope and  Afia,  but  even  fuch  as  appear  to  be 
peculiar  to  Europe.  But  it  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  north-eaft  part  of  Afia  are  fo 
little-known  that  we  cannot  attempt  to  affirm, 
with  certainty,  whether  the  animals  of  the 
north  of  Europe  are  to  be  found  there  or  not. 

We  have  already  remarked,  as  a ftriking 
Singularity,  that  the  animals  in  the  Southern 
provinces  of  the  new  continent  are  fmall,  in 
comparifon  with  thofe  of  the  warm  regions  of 
the  old  ; the  elephant,  &c.  of  the  former  being 
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fome  of  them  eight  and  ten  times  larger  than 
the  tapir,  &c.  of  the  latter.  And  this  general 
fa£t,  as  to  fize,  is  farther  corroborated,  by  all 
the  animals  which  have  been  tranfported  from 
Eprope  having  become  lefs,  and  alfo  thofe 
common  to  both  continents  being  much  fmaller 
in  America  than  thofe  of  Europe.  In  this 
new  world,  then,  there  mud  be  fomething 
in  the  combination  of  the  elements,  and  other 
phyflcal  caufes,  which  oppofes  the  aggrandife- 
ment  of  animated  nature  ; there  muft  be  ob- 
ftacles  to  the  developement,  and  perhaps  to  the 
formation  of  the  principles  of  life.  Under  this 
Iky,  and  on  this  vacant  land,  even  thofe  which, 
from  the  benign  influence  of  other  climates, 
had  received  their  full  form  and  complete  ex- 
tenfion,  lofe  both,  and  become  fhrivelled  and 
dimini (hed.  Thefe  extenfive  regions  were 
thinly  inhabited  by  a few  wandering  favages, 
who,  inftead  of  a&ing  as  mailers,  had  no 
authority  in  it  ; for  they  had  no  controul  over 
either  animals  or  elements  ; they  had  neither 
fubje£ted  the  waves  nor  dire&ed  the  motions 
of  rivers,  nor  even  cultivated  the  earth  around 
them  ; they  were  themfelves  nothing  more  than 
animals  of  the  firft  rank,  mere  automatons, 
incapable  of  corredling  Nature,  or  feconding 
hçr  intentions.  Nature,  indeed,  had  treated 
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them  more  as  a depmother  than  an  indulgent 
parent,  by  denying  them  the  fentiment  of  love, 
and  the  eager  defire  to  propagate  their  fpecies. 
The  American  favage,  it  is  true,  is  little  lefs 
in  dature  than  other  men,  yet  that  is  not 
fufficient  to  form  an  exception  to  the  general 
remark — -that  all  animated  nature  is  com- 
paratively diminutive  in  the  new  continent. 
In  the  favage  the  organs  of  generation  are 
fmall  and  feeble  ; he  has  no  hair,  no  beard,  no 
ardour  for  the  female  ; though  more  nimble 
than  the  European,  from  being  habituated  to 
running,  he  is  not  fo  drong  ; pofleded  of  lefs 
fenfibility,  yet  he  is  more  timid  and  daftardly; 
he  has  no  vivacity,  no  activity  of  foul,  and 
that  of  the  body  is  lefs  a voluntary  exercife  than 
a neceffary  a£tion  occafioned  by  want.  Sa- 
tisfy his  hunger  and  third  and  you  annihilate 
the  active  principle  of  all  his  motions  ; and  he 
■will  remain  for  days  together  in  a date  of  du- 
pid  inaction  Needlefs  is  it  to  fearch  farther 
into  the  caufe  for  the  difperfed  life  of  lavages, 

and 

* M.  Vaillant  fays,  that  the  Hottentots  will  fleep  for  two  or 
three  days  together,  either  from  hunger  or  excefs  in  eating;  for, 
when  hungry,  indolence  has  fuggefted  to  them  the  expedient  of 
fleeping  inftead  of  the  labour  of  feeking  for  food,  and  that  by  tying 
a bandage  round  their  bellies  they  can  do  fo  for  the  above  fpace, 
without  experiencing  any  inconvenience  therefrom. 
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and  their  averfiôn  to  fociety.  Nature  has 
withheld  from  them  the  rnoft  precious  fpark  of 
her  torch  ; they  have  no  ardour  for  the  female, 
and  confequently  no  love  for  their  fellow-crea- 
tures. Strangers  to  an  attachment  the  moll 
lively  and  tender,  their  other  fenfations  of  this 
nature  are  cold  and  languid  : to  their  parents 
and  children  they  are  little  more  than  in- 
different ; with  them  feeble  are  the  bands  of 
the  mod  intimate  of  all  fociety,  that  of  one 
family;  nor  is  there  the  fmalleft  connexion 
between  one  family  and  another.;  of  courfe^ 
they  have  nofocial  ftate  among  them  ; cold  in 
temperament,  their  manners  are  cruel,  their 
women  they  treat  as  drudges  born  to  labour,  or 
rather  as  beafts  of  burthen,  whom  they  load 
with  all  the  produce  of  the  chace,  and  whon* 
they  oblige,  without  pity  or  gratitude,  to  per- 
form offices  repugnant  to  their  natures,  and 
frequently  beyond  their  ftrength.  They  have 
few  children,  and  to  thofe  they  pay  little  at- 
tention. The  whole  arifes  from  one  caufe  ; 
they  are  indifferent  becaufe  they  are  weak,  and 
this  indifference  to  the  female  is  the  original 
(lain  which  defaces  nature,  prevents  her  from 
expanding,  and  while  it  deftroys  the  feeds  of 
life,  ftrikes  at  the  root  of  fociety.  Man,  there- 
fore, forms  no  conception  ; for  Nature,  by  re- 
trenching 
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trenching  the  faculty  of  love,  has  diminished 
him  more  than  any  other  animal.  Before  we 
examine  the  caufes  of  this  general  effect,  it 
mu  ft  be  acknowledged,  that  although  Nature 
has  reduced  all  the  quadrupeds  of  the  new 
world,  yet  (he  has  preferved  the  fize  of  rep- 
tiles, and  enlarged  that  of  infedts;  for  although 
there  are  larger  lizards  and  larger  ferpents  at 
Senegal  than  in  South-America,  yet  in  thefe 
animals  the  difference  is  not  near  fo  great  as 
in  the  quadrupeds  ; the  largeft  ferpent  at  Sene- 
gal is  not  twice  as  large  as  the  great  adder  of 
Cayenne,  whereas  the  elephant  is  ten  times  as 
big  as  the  tapir,  which  is  the  largeft  animal  of 
South  America.  In  no  part  are  the  infedl- 
tribes  fo  large  as  in  South  America.  At  Ca- 
yenne, the  fpiders,  caterpillars,  and  butterflies, 
furpafs  all  the  infedts  of  the  old  continent,  not 
only  as  to  fize,  but  in  richnefs  of  colours,  de* 
licacy  of  (hades,  variety  of  forms,  number  of 
fpecies  ; and  the  prodigious  multiplication  of 
individuals.  The  toads,  frogs,  and  other 
creatures  of  this  kind,  are  alfo  very  large  in 
America.  Of  the --birds  and  fifh  we  (hall  fay 
nothing  ; fince  they  poflefs  the  power  of  mi- 
grating from  one  continent  to  the  other,  it 
would  be  almoft  impoflible  to  diftinguifh  which 
properly  belong  to  either,  but  infedts  and  rep* 
VOL*  Vil.  G tiles. 
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tiles,  like  quadrupeds,  are  confined  nearly  to 
the  fpot  in  which  they  came  into  exiftence. 

Let  us  then  now  enquire  why,  in  this  new 
world,  the  reptiles  and  ipfeéts  are  fo  large, 
quadrupeds  fo  fmall,  and  the  men  fo  cold. 
Thefe  effe&s  muft  depend  on  the  quality  of  the 
earth  and  atmofphere,  on  the  degrees  of  heat 
and  moifture,  on  the  fituation  and  height  of 
mountains,  on  the  quality  of  running  and  ftag- 
nate  waters,  on  the  extent  of  forefts,  and,  in  a 
word,  on  the  date  in  which  inanimate  nature 
prefents  itfelf  in  that  country.  In  the  new 
world  there  is  much  lefs  heat  and  more  moifture 
than  in  the  old.  If  we  compare  the  heat  and 
cold,  in  each  degree  of  latitude,  we  fhall  find  a 
very  great  difference  ; that  at  Quebec,  which 
is  under  the  fame  degree  of  latitude  as  Paris, 
the  rivers  are  covered  with  ice  for  months  in 
the  year,  and  the  grounds  with  fnow  feveral 
feet  thick,  that  the  air  is  focold  the  birds  ffy  off 
at  the  approach  of  winter,  and  return  not  till 
invited  by  the  warmth  of  fpring.  This  dif- 
ference of  heat  under  the  fame  latitude  in  the 
Temperate  Zone,  though  confiderable,  is  per- 
haps lefs  fo  than  the  difference  of  that  under 
the  T orrid  Zone.  At  Senegal,  we  are  fcorched, 
while  at  Peru,  fituate  under  the  fame  line,  we 
enjoy  the  benign  influence  of  a temperate  cli- 
mate* 
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mate.  In  fuch  a fituation  is  the  continent  of 
America  placed,  and  fo  formed,  that  every- 
thing concurs  to  diminifh  the  a£lion  of  the 
heat.  There  we  find  the  higheft  mountains 
and  greateft  rivers  in  the  known  world  ; thefe 
mountains  form  a chain  which  feemsto  termi- 
nate the  length  of  the  continent  towards  the 
weft,  while  the  plains  and  low  grounds  are  all 
fituated  on  this  fide  of  the  mountains,  from 
whofe  bafe  they  extend  to  the  fea,  which  fe- 
parates  the  American  from  the  European  con- 
tinents. Thus  the  eaft  wind,  which  conftant- 
ly  blows  between  the  tropics,  does  not  reach 
America  until  it  has  traverfed  a vaft  extent  of 
ocean,  and  thus  been  greatly  cooled  ; and  for 
this  reafon  it  is  much  lefs  warm  at  Brafil  and 
Cayenne,  for  example,  than  at  Senegal  and 
Guinea,  where  this  eaft  wind  arrives,  charged 
with  the  heat  of  all  the  burning  fands  and  de- 
farts which  it  neceftarilv  pafles  in  traverfing 
both  Afia  and  Africa. 

In  treating  of  the  different  colours  of  men, 
particularly  negroes,  it  appeared  to  be  demon- 
ftrated  that  the  ftrong  tin&ure  of  brown  or 
black  depended  entirely  on  the  fituation  of  the 
country,  that  the  negroes  of  Nigritia,  andthofe 
of  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa  are  the  blackeft, 
becaufe  thofe  countries  are  fo  fituated  as  to 
G 2 contain 
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contain  more  heat  .than  any  other  part  of  the 
globe,  from  the  eaft  wind  not  reaching  them 
until  it  had  pafled  immenfe  tracks  of  land  ; 
that  the  American  Indians,  under  the  line,  are 
only  tawny,  and  the  Brafilians  brown,  though 
under  the  fame  latitude  as  the  Negroes,  becaufe 
the  heat  of  the  climate  is  not  fo  great,  and  the 
eaft  wind  has  been  cooled  with  the  water,  and 
loaded  with  humid  vapours.  The  clouds  which 
intercept  the  fun,  and  the  rains  which  refrefh 
the  earth,  are  periodic,  and  continue  feveral 
months  at  Cayenne,  and  other  countries  of 
South  America.  The  firft  caufe  renders  all 
the  eaft  coafts  of  America  more  temperate  than 
either  Afia  or  Africa  ; this  wind  arriving  in  a 
cool  ftate  begins  to  afliime  a degree  of  heat  in 
traverfing  the  plains  of  America,  but  which  is 
checked  by  the  enormous  chain  of  mountains 
of  which  the  weftern  part  of  the  new  conti- 
nent is  compofed,  fo  that  it  is  lefs  hot  under 
the  line  at  Peru  and  Cayenne,  and  the  natives 
are  of  a lefs  dark  complexion.  If  the  Cor^ 
deliers  were  reduced  to  a level  with  the  ad- 
jacent plains,  the  heat  would  be  exceflive  in 
the  weftern  territories,  and  there  would  foon 
be  men  as  black  at  Chili  and  Peru,  as  on  the 
weftern  coafts  of  Africa.  From  the  fituation 
alone,  then,  it  is  evident  the  degree  of  heat  is 

much 
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much  lefs  in  the  new  than  in  the  old  conti- 
nent, and  we  (hall  now  make  it  appear,  that 
there  is  a much  greater  degree  of  moifture 
in  America.  The  mountains  being  the  molt 
lofty  of  any  upon  the  globe,  and  dire&ly 
facing  the  eaft  wind,  they  flop  and  condenfe 
the  vapours  of  the  air,  and  thus  give  rife  to  a 
number  of  fprings,  which,  by  their  junction, 
form  thegreateft  rivers  in  the  world.  In  pro- 
portion, therefore,  to  its  extent  there  are  more 
running  waters  in  the  new  continent  than  in 
the  old,  and  which  are  augmented  by  their 
confined  fituations  ; for  the  natives  having 
never  checked  the  torrents,  directed  the  rivers, 
nor  drained  the  marfhes,  immenfe  tracks  of 
land  are  covered  by  the  ftagnant  waters,  by 
which  the  moifture  of  the  air  is  encreafed  and 
the  heat  diminiftied.  Befides,  the  earth  being 
every  where  covered  with  trees  and  coarfe 
weeds,  it  never  dries,  but  conftantly  produces 
humid  and  unwholefome  exhalations.  In  thefe 
gloomy  regions,  Nature  remains  concealed 
under  her  old  garments,  never  having  received 
a new  attire  from  the  cultivation  of  man,  but 
totally  negle&ed,  her  productions  languifh,  be- 
come corrupted,  and  are  prematurely  deftroyed. 
Chiefly,  then,  is  it  from  the  fcarcity  of  men 
in  America,  and  moft  of  them  living  like  the 
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brutes,  that  the  earth  has  been  negle&ed,  re- 
mains cold,  and  is  unable  to  produce  the  adüve 
principles  of  Nature.  To  develope  the  feeds 
of  the  large!!  animals  and  enable  them  to  grow 
and  multiply,  requires  all  the  heat  which  the 
fun  can  communicate  to  a fertile  foil  ; and  for 
a reafon  diredUy  oppofite  it  ,is,  that  infedfs, 
reptiles,  and  all  the  little  animals  which  wallow 
in  the  mud,  whofe  blood  is  watery,  and  whofe 
increafe  depends  on  putrefadlion,  are  more 
numerous  and  larger  in  the  low,  humid,  and 
marfhy  lands  of  the  new  continent. 

When  we  refled!  on  thefe  very  ftriking  dif- 
ferences between  the  old  and  new  continents, 
we  can  hardly  help  fuppoflng  that  the  latter  is, 
in  fad!,  more  recent,  and  has  remained  buried 
under  the  ocean  longer  than  the  ref!  of  the 
globe,  for,  the  enormous  weftern  mountains 
excepted,  which  feem  to  be  monuments  of  the 
moft  remote  antiquity,  it  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  being  a land  newly  fprung  up.  We 
find  fea-fhells  in  many  places  under  the  very 
fir!!  ftratum  of  the  vegetable  earth,  formed  into 
mafles  of  lime-f!one,  though  ufually  lefs  hard 
and  compad!  than  our  free-ftone.  ïf  this  con- 
tinent is  in  reality  as  ancient  as  the  other,  why 
did  fo  few  men  exift  on  it?  why  were  the  moft 
of  that  few  wandering  favages  ? why  did  the 
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Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  who  alone  had  en- 
tered into  fociety,  reckon  only  2co  or  300 
years  from  the  firft  man  who  taught  them  to 
aflemble  ? why  had  they  not  reduced  the  lama, 
pacos,  and  other  animals,  by  which  they  were 
furrounded,  into  a domeftic  flate  ? As  their 
fociety  was  in  its  infancy,  fo  were  their  arts  ; 
their  talents  were  imperfeft,  their  ideas  unex- 
panded, their  organs  n.de,  and  their  language 
barbarous.  The  names  of  their  animals  #,  of 
which  we  have  fubjoined  a few  as  a fpecimen, 
were  fo  difficult  to  pronounce,  that  our  only 
aftonifhment  is,  how  the  Europeans  ffiould 
have  taken  the  trouble  of  writing  them. 

Thus  every  circumftunce  feems  to  indicate, 
that  the  Americans  were  new  men,  or  rather 
men  who  had  been  fo  long  eftranged  from  the 
reft  of  their  fpecies  ; that  they  had  loft  all  idea 
of  the  world  from  which  they  had  iftued  ; that 
the  greateft  part  of  the  American  continent  was 
new  land,  unaffifted  by  man,  and  in  which  Na- 
ture 

I 

* Pelon  ichiatl  oquitll — the  lama. 

*Iafnierete,  in  Brafil  ; mani-pouris , in  Guinea— the  tapir. 

Macatlcbichiltic  temamacama ■ — the  antelope  of  New  Spain. 

iguauhtla  coymatl—thz  Mexican  hog. 

’Tlacoozclûtl—th.e  mountain  cat. 

Tlatlaubqui  ocelot!,  in  Mexico — the  jaguar. 

Hoitzlaquatxin-^xhç  porcupine  of  New  Spain. 

XohitxcmtU  —the  Mexican  wolf. 
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ture  had  not  had  time  to  eftablifh  all  her  plaits 
to  difplay  her  full  extent  ; that  the  men  are  cold 
and  the  animals  diminutive,  becaufe  the  ardout 
of  the  former,  and  the  largenefs  of  the  latter, 
depend  on  the  heat  and  falubrity  of  the  air  ; and 
that,  in  the  courfe  of  a few  centuries,  when  the 
lands  are  cultivated,  the  forefts  cut  down,  the 
rivers  confined  within  proper  channels,  and  the 
marfhes  drained,  this  very  country  will  become 
the  moft  fruitful,  healthy,  and  opulent  in  the 
world  ; as  it  appears  already  in  every  part  which 
has  been  cultivated  by  man,  Wç  mean  not  to 
infer  that  large  animals  would  then  be  produc- 
ed, for  the  tapir  and  cabiai  will  never  attain  the 
fize  of  the  elephant  or  hippopotamus,  but  thofe 
which  may  be  tranfported  there  will  no  longer 
diminifli.  By  degrees  man  will  fill  up  the 
vacuums  in  thefe  immenfe  territories,  which, 
when  difcovered,  were  perfect  defarts. 

The  firfl:  writers  who  recorded  the  conquefls 
of  the  Spaniards,  to  heighten  the  glory  of  their 
arms  exaggerated  the  number  of  their  enemies  ; 
but  is  it  poflible  for  any  r’eafonable  man  to 
credit  there  were  millions  of  inhabitants  at 
Cuba  and  St.  Domingo,  when  thofe  writers  ad- 
mit there  was  neither  a monarchy,  a republic, 
nor  fcarcely  any  fociety  among  them  ; and  it 
being  known,  that  in  thefe  two  neighbouring 
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iflands,  fituated  at  but  a little  diftance  from  the 
continent,  there  were  only  five  fpecies  of  ani- 
mals, the  largeft  of  which  was  not  bigger  than 
a rabbit  ? Than  this  fa£t,  as  affirmed  by  Laet, 
Acofla,  and  Father  du  Tertre,  in  their  different 
hiftories,  no  ftronger  proof  can  be  adduced  of 
the  vacuity  and  defart  ftate  of  this  new-difco- 
vered  world. 

M.  Fabry,  who  travelled  for  fifteen  months 
over  the  weftern  parts  of  America,  beyond  the 
Miffiffippi,  affured  me  that  he  fometimesdid  not 
meet  a fingle  man  for  the  fpace  of  300  or  400 
leagues  ; and  all  our  officers  who  went  from. 
Quebec  to  the  Ohio,  and  from  that  river  to 
Louifiana,  agree  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
travel  more  than  100  leagues  without  feeing  a 
fingle  family  of  favages.  From  thefe  tefti- 
monies  it  is  plain,  that  the  moft  agreeable 
countries  of  this  new  continent  were  little 
better  than  defarts  ; but  what  is  more  imme- 
diately neceffary  to  our  purpofe,  they  ffiew  we 
fhould  diftruft  the  evidence  of  our  nomen- 
clators,  who  fet  down  in  their  catalogues  ani- 
mals as  belonging  to  the  new  world  which 
folely  belong  to  the  old,  and  others  as  natives  of 
particular  diflridts  where  they  never  exifted; 
and  in  the  fame  manner  they  have  claffed  fome, 
animals  as  natives  of  the  old  world  which  be- 
long exclufively  to  America. 
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I do  not  pretend  to  affirm  pofitively  that 
none  of  the  animals  which  inhabit  the  warm 
climates  are  not  common  to  both.  To  be 
phyfically  certain  of  this  it  is  neceffiary  they 
fhould  have  been  feen  ; but  it  is  evident,  with 
refpe£t  to  the  large  animals  of  America,  that 
none  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  old  con- 
tinent, and  very  few  of  the  fmall  ones.  Be- 
fides,  allowing  there  to  be  fome  exceptions,  * 
they  mull  relate  to  a trifling  number  of  fpecies, 
and  in  no  degree  affe£t  the  general  rule  which 
I intend  to  eftablifh,  and  which  feems  to  me 
our  only  certain  guide  to  the  knowledge  of 
animals.  This  rule,  which  leads  us  to  judge 
of  them  as  miich  by  climate  and  difpofition  as 
from  figure  and  conformation,  will  feldom  be 
found  wrong,  and  enable  us  to  avoid  and  dif- 
cover  a multitude  of  errors.  If,  for  example, 
we  mean  to  defcribe  the  hyæna  of  Arabia,  we 
may  fafely  affirm  that  it  does  not  exift  in  Lap- 
land  ; but  we  will  not  fay  with  Briflbn,  and 
fome  others,  that  the  hyæna  and  the  glutton 
are  the  fame  animal  ; nor  with  Kolbe,  that  the 
crofs-fox,  which  inhabits  the  northern  parts  of 
the  new  continent,  is  found  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  as  the  animal  he  mentions  is  not  a 
fox,  but  a jackall.  But  it  is  not  my  obje£l  at 
prefent  to  point  out  all  the  errors  of  nomen- 
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clators  ; my  intention  is  folely  to  prove  that 
their  blunders  would  have  been  lefs  had  they 
paid  Tome  attention  to  the  difference  of  cli- 
mates ; if  the  hiflory  of  animals  had  been  fo 
far  ftudied  as  to  difcover,  which  I have  done, 
that  thofe  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  each  con- 
tinent are  never  found  in  both  ; and  laftly,  if 
they  had  abftained  from  generic  names,  which 
have  confounded  together  a number  of  fpecies, 
not  only  different,  but  even  remote  from  each 
other. 

The  true  bufinefs  of  a nomenclator  is  not 
to  enlarge  his  lift,  but  to  form  rational  com- 
parifons  in  order  to  contraél  it.  Nothing  can 
be  more  eafy  than,  by  perufing  all  the  authors 
on  animals,  to  form  a table,  by  feleéting  their 
names  and  phrafes,  and  which  will  always  be 
long  in  proportion  as  the  enquiry  is  fuperficial  ; 
while  nothing  can  be  more  difficult  than  to 
compare  them  with  that  judgment  and  dis- 
cernment neceffary  to  reduce  that  table  to  its 
proper  dimenfions.  I faid  before,  and  now  re- 
peat, than  in  the  whole  known  part  of  the 
globe  there  are  not  above  200  fpecies  of  qua- 
drupeds, including  among  them  40  fpecies  of 
apes.  To  each  of  thefe,  therefore,  we  had 
only  to  appropriate  a name,  and  to  retain  200 
names  a moderate  exertion  of  memory  is  re- 
H 2 qui  red  ; 
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quired  ; for  what  purpofethen  are  quadrupeds 
formed  into  clafles  and  genera,  which  are  no- 
thing more  than  props  to  ferve  the  memory  in 
the  recolledlion  of  plants,  which  are  fo  very 
numerous,  and  often  fo  very  fimilar.  But  in- 
ftead  of  a lift  of  200  quadrupeds  we  have 
volumes  heaped  upon  volumes  full  of  intricate 
names  and  phrafes.  Why  introduce  an  unin- 
telligible jargon,  when  we  may  be  underftood 
by  pronouncing  a fimple  name  ? Why  change 
terms  merely  to  form  claffes  ? When  a dozen 
animals  are  formed  into  them,  under  the  name, 
for  inftance,  of  the  Rabbit , why  is  the  Rabbit 
itfelf  omitted,  and  muft  be  fought  for  under 
the  genus  of  the  Hai~e  ? Is  it  not  abfurd  and 
ridiculous  to  form  clafles  in  which  the  moft 
remote  genera  are  aflembled  together  ; to  put 
in  the  firft,  for  example,  man  and  the  bat  ; the 
elephant  and  fcaly  lizard  in  the  fécond  ; the 
lion  and  ferret  in  the  third  ; the  hog  and  the 
mole  in  the  fourth;  and  the  rhinoceros  and  the 
rat  in  the  fifth  ? Ideas  fo  vague  and  ill-conceiv- 
ed can  never  maintain  their  ground.  Thefe 
works  are  deftroyed  by  their  own  authors,  one 
edition  contradicting  another,  and  neither  ap- 
proved but  by  children,  and  fuch  as  are  always 
the  dupes  of  myftery,  miftaking  the  appearance 
of  method  for  the  reality  of  fcience.  By  com- 
paring 
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paring  the  fourth  edition  of  Linnæus’s  Syftema 
Naturæ  with  the  tenth,  we  find  man  is  no 
longer  clafied  with  the  bat,  but  with  the  fcaly 
lizard  ; that  the  elephant,  hog,  and  rhinoceros, 
in  Read  of  being  clafied  as  before  with  the 
fcaly  lizard,  mole,  and  rat,  are  all  three  huddled 
together  with  the  fhrew-moufe.  In  the  former 
he  had  reduced  all  quadrupeds  to  five  clafies, 
but  in  the  latter  he  divides  them  into  feven. 
From  thefe  alterations  we  may  form  fome  idea 
of  thofe  introduced  among  the  genera,  and  how 
the  fpecies  have  been  jumbled  and  confounded. 
According  to  the  fame  author  there  are  two 
fpecies  of  men,  the  man  of  day  and  the  man  of 
ipght,  and  that  thefe  are  fo  very  diftindl  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  varieties  of 
the  fame  fpecies.  Is  not  this  adding  fable  to 
abfurdity  ? and  were  it  not  better  to  remain 
filent  with  refpeét  to  matters  of  which  we  are 
ignorant,  than  to  found  eflential  chara&ers, 
and  general  diftin&ions  upon  the  grofleft 
error  l But  to  whatever  length  criticifms  of 
this  kind  migh':  be  extended,  I fhall  proceed  no 
farther,  efpecially  as  it  does  not  form  my  prin- 
cipal obje&,  having  already  faid  enough  to  put 
every  reader  on  his  guard,  againfl:  the  genera  as 
well  as  particular  errors  which  abound  fomuch 
in  the  works  of  nomenclators. 
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In  drawing  general  conclufions,  from  what 
has  been  advanced,  we  (hall  find,  that  man  is 
the  only  animated  being  in  whole  nature  there 
is  fufficient  ftrength,  genius,  and  flexibility,  to 
fubfift  and  multiply  in  all  the  different  dimates 
of  the  earth.  It  is  evident  that  no  other  ani- 
mal poflefles  this  grand  privilege,  for,  far  from 
being  able  to  multiply  in  every  part  of  the 
globe,  moft  of  them  are  confined  to  certain 
climates,  and  even  particular  diftriëts.  In  every 
refped  man  is  the  work  of  heaven,  while  many 
animals  are  the  mere  creatures  of  the  earth. 
Thofe  of  one  continent  exift  not  on  another, 
and  if  there  are  a few  exceptions,  they  are  f© 
changed  and  diminilhed  as  hardly  to  be  known. 
Can  a ftronger  proof  be  given  that  the  im- 
preffion  of  their  form  is  not  unalterable  ? that 
their  nature,  lefs  permanent  than  that  of  man, 
may  in  time  be  varied,  and  even  abfolutely 
changed  ? that  from  the  fame  caufe  thofe  fpe- 
cies  which  are  lead  perfed,  leaf!  a&ive,  and 
furnifhed  with  the  feweft  engines  of  defence, 
as  well  as  the  moft  delicate  and  the  moft  cum- 
brous, have  already,  or  will  difappear,  for  their 
very  exiftence  depends  on  the  form  which 
man  gives  to  the  furface  of  the  earth,  or  per- 
mits it  to  retain. 
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The  prodigious  Mammouth,  whofe  enormous 
bones  I have  often  viewed  with  aftonifhment, 
and  which  were  at  leaft  fix  times  bigger  than 
thofe  of  the  largeft  elephant,  exifts  no  longer  ; 
although  its  remains  have  been  found  in  Ire- 
land, Siberia,  Louifiana,  and  other  places  re- 
mote from  each  other.  Of  all  fpecies  of  qua- 
drupeds this  was  certainly  the  largeft  and 
ftrongeft,  and  fince  it  has  difappeared,  how 
many  fmaller,  weaker,  and  lefs  remarkable, 
muft  have  perifhed,  without  having  left  any 
evidence  of  their  paft  exiftence  ? How  many 
others  have  been  improved  or  degraded  by  the 
great  viciflitudes  of  the  earth  and  waters,  by  the 
culture  or  negled  of  Nature,  by  their  long  con- 
tinuance in  favourable  or  repugnant  climates, 
that  they  are  no  longer  the  fame  r and  yet,  next 
to  man,  quadrupeds  are  beings  whofe  nature  is 
moft  fixed  and  form  moft  permanent.  Birds 
and  fifties  vary  more  ; thofe  of  in  feds  are  fub- 
jed  to  greater  variations  ftill  ; and  if  we  de- 
fcend  to  plants,  which  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  animated  Nature,  we  ftiall  be 
aftoniftied  at  the  celerity  and  facility  with  which 
they  vary  and  aflume  new  forms. 

It  may  not  be  impoftible,  then,  without  in- 
verting the  order  of  Nature,  that  all  the  animals 
of  the  new  world  originated  from  the  fame 
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ftock  as  thofe  of  the  old  ; that  having  been  af- 
terwards feparated  by  immenfe  feas  or  impayable 
lands,  they,  in  courfe  of  time,  underwent  all  the 
effeCts  of  a climate  which  wasnewtothem,and 
which  muft  alfo  have  had  its  qualities  changed 
by  the  very  caufes  which  produced  its  repara- 
tion ; and  that  they,  in  confequence,  became  not 
only  inferior  in  fize,  but  different  in  nature. 
But  thefe  circumftances,  if  true,  ought  not  to 
prevent  us  from  confidering  them  now  as  ani- 
mals of  different  fpecies.  From  whatever 
caufes  thefe  changes  may  have  proceeded,  whe- 
ther produced  by  time,  climate  or  foil,  or  whe- 
ther originating  with  the  creation,  they  are  not 
the  lefs  real.  Nature  is,  indeed,  in  a perpetual 
fluctuation.  Sufficient  is  it  for  man  to  watch 
her  in  his  own  time,  to  look  a little  backward 
and  forward,  by  way  of  forming  a conje&ure 
of  what  flie  might  have  been  formerly  and 
what  fhe  may  hereafter  aflume. 

As  to  the  utility  to  be  derived  from  this 
comparifon  of  animals,  it  is  evident,  that  in- 
dependent of  correcting  the  errors  of  our  no- 
menclators,  our  knowledge  of  the  animal  crea- 
ation  will  be  enlarged,  rendered  lefs  imperfeCt 
and  more  certain  ; that  we  fhall  be  in  lefs 
hazard  of  attributing  to  American  animals, 
properties  which  belong  to  thofe  of  the  Eaft 
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Indies,  becaufe  they  may  have  the  fame  name  ; 
that  in  treating  of  foreign  animals,  from  ac- 
counts given  by  travellers,  we  fhall  be  more 
able  to  diftinguilh  names  and  fads,  and  to  refer 
them  to  their  true  fpecies  ; and,  in  fine,  the 
hiftory  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  will  be 
lefs  numerous,  lefs  obfcure,  and  perhaps  more 
complete.  ' 


THE  TIGER. 


IN  the  clafs  of  carnivorous  animals  the  lion 
Hands  foremoft,  and  he  is  immediately  followed 
by  the  tiger,  who,  poflefling  all  the  bad  qua- 
lities of  the  former,  is  a ftranger  to  his  good 
ones.  To  pride,  courage,  and  flrength,  the 
lion  adds  dignity,  clemency,  and  generofity, 
white  the  tiger  is  ferocious  without  provoca- 
tion and  cruel  without  neceffity.  Thus  it  is 
throughout  all  nature  where  rank  proceeds  from 
the  fuperiority  of  ftrength.  The  firft  clafs, 
foie  mafterof  all,  are  lefs  tyrannical  than  their 
immediate  inferiors,  who,  denied  unlimited  au- 
thority, abufe  thofe  powers  which  they  pof- 
vol.  vu.  I fef*; 
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fefs  ; thus  the  tiger  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
the  lion.  The  latter  often  forgets  that  he  is 
the  fovereign,  or  ftrongeft  of  animals  ; with  an 
even  pace  he  traverfes  the  plains  and  forefts  ; 
man  he  attacks  not  unlefs  provoked,  nor  ani- 
mals but  when  prefled  with  hunger.  The 
tiger,  on  the  contrary,  though  glutted  with  car- 
nage, has  ftill  an  infatiate  thirft  for  blood,  his 
rancour  has  no  intervals.  With  indifcriminate 
fury  he  tears  in  pieces  every  animal  he  comes 
near,  and  deftroys  with  the  fame  ferocity  a frefh 
animal  as  he  had  done  the  firft.  Thus  he  is  the 
fcourge  of  every  country  he  inhabits  ; and  of 
the  appearance  of  man,  or  his  weapons,  he  is 
fearlefs.  He  will  deftroy  whole  flocks  of  do- 
meftic  animals  if  he  meets  with  them,  and  all 
the  wild  animals  that  come  in  his  way.  He 
attacks  the  young  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  and 
will  fometimes  brave  the  lion  himfelf. 

The  form  of  the  body  ufually  correfponds 
with  the  nature  and  difpofltidn.  The  noble 
air  of  the  lion,  the  height  of  his  limbs  in  exad 
proportion  to  the  length  of  his  body,  his  large 
thick  mane,  which  covers  his  flioulders  and 
fhades  his  face,  his  determined  afped,  and  fo- 
lemn  pace,  feem  to  announce  the  dignity  and 
majeftic  intrepidity  of  his  nature.  The  tiger, 
with  a body  too  long,  limbs  difproportionally 
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fhort,  naked  head,  haggard  eyes,  are  ftrong 
charafteriftics  of  defperate  malice  and  infa- 
tiable  cruelty.  He  has  no  indinft  but  an 
uniform  rage,  a blind  fury,  fo  undiftingu idl- 
ing that  he  not  unoften  devours  his  own  pro- 
geny, and  even  tears  the  dam  in  pieces  if  (he 
offers  to  defend  them.  Would  he  were  to 
gratify  his  third  for  blood  in  excefs,  and  by 
deftroying  them  at  their  birth  he  might  ex- 
tinguish the  whole  race  of  monfters  which  he 
produces  ! 

Happy  is  it  for  other  animals  that  the  fpecies 
of  tiger;  is  not  numerous,  and  that  it  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  warmed:  provinces  of  the  Eaft. 
They  are  found  in  Malabar,  Siam,  Bengal, 
and  in  all  the  countries  inhabited  by  the  ele- 
phant and  rhinoceros.  It  is,  indeed,  faid,  that 
they  accompany  the  latter  for  the  purpofe  of 
eating  their  dung,  which  ferves  to  purge  them. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  they  are  often  feen  together 
at  the  Tides  of  lakes  and  rivers,  where  they  are 
probably  compelled  to  go  by  third,  having 
often  occafion  for  water  to  cool  that,  fervour 
they  condantly  endure.  It  is  alfo  a convenient 
Situation  to  furprife  his  vi&ims,  fince  the  heat 
of  the  climate  compels  all  animals  to  feek  for 
water  feveral  times  a day  ; here  he  choofes  his 
prey,  or  rather  multiplies  his  maffacres,  for 
I 2 having 
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having  killed  one  animal,  he  often  proceeds 
to  the  definition  of  others,  tearing  open  their 
bodies,  and  fwallowing  their  blood  by  long 
draughts  ; for  which  their  third  feems  never 
to  be  appeafed. 

When,  however,  he  has  killed  a large  ani- 
mal, as  an  horfe,  or  buffalo,  he  does  not  devour 
it  on  the  fpot,  for  fear  of  being  difturbed,  but 
drags  it  off  to  the  foreft,  which  he  does  with 
iuch  eafe,  that  the  fwiftnefs  of  his  courfe  feems 
fcarcely  retarded  by  the  enormous  load  he 
fuftains.  From  this  circumftance  we  might 
judge  of  his  ftrength,  but  of  which  we  {hall 
have  a more  juft  idea  by  confidering  his  bodily 
dimenfions.  Some  travellers  have  compared 
him  for  fize  to  the  horfe,  others  to  the  buffalo* 
and  others  merely  fay  he  is  larger  than  the 
lion  ; but  we  have  accounts  more  recent,  which 
deferve  the  utmoft  confidence.  I have  been 
affured  by  M.  de  la  Lande- Magon  that  he  faw 
a tiger  in  the  Eaft  Indies  fifteen  feet  long  ; 
fuppofing  he  includes  the  tail,  and  allowing  four 
feet  for  that,  the  body  would  ftill  be  more 
than  ten.  It  is  true  that  the  fkin  preferved  in 
the  Royal  Cabinent  of  France  is  not  more  than 
feven  feet  From  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the  in- 
fertion  of  the  tail  ; but  this  tiger  had  been 
taken  very  young,  and  was  aftervvards  always 
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confined  in  a very  narrow  apartment,  where  the 
want  of  exercife,  and  fpace  to  range  in,  the  re- 
ftraint  of  confinement,  and  perhaps  not  having 
proper  nourifhment,  not  only  its  life  might 
have  been  fhortened,  but  the  growth  of  its 
body  prevented.  From  the  diffe&ion  of  ani- 
mals of  every  fpecies,  that  have  been  reared  in 
houfes  or  court-yards,  we  find  that  their  bodies 
and  members,  for  want  of  exercife,  never  attain 
their  natural  dimenfions,  and  that  the  organs 
which  are  not  ufed,  as  thofe  of  generation,  are 
fo  little  expanded  as  to  be  fcarcely  perceivable. 
The  difference  of  climate  alone  is  capable  of 
producing  the  fame  effe£ls  as  confinement  and 
want  of  exercife.  None  of  the  animals  of  hot 
countries  product  in  cold  ones,  even  though 
well  fed,  and  at  full  liberty  ; and  as  reproduc- 
tion is  a natural  confequence  of  full  nutrition, 
it  is  evident  that  when  the  former  does  not 
operate  the  latter  mull:  be  incomplete  ; and 
that,  in  fuch  animals,  cold  of  itfelf  is  fufficient 
to  reftrain  the  powers  of  the  internal  mould, 
and  to  diminifh  (he  growth,  fince  it  deflroys 
the  active  faculties  of  rep  rod  u 61  ion.  By  no 
means  is  it,  therefore,  furprifing  that  the  tiger 
above  alluded  to  fhould  not  have  acquired  its 
natural  growth  ; yet  from  a bare  view  of  its 
ftuffed  fkin,  and  an  examination  of  its  fkeleton, 
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we  may  form  an  idea  of  its  formidable  ftrength 
as  an  animal.  Upon  the  bones  of  the  legs 
there  are  inequalities  which  denote  mufcular 
ligatures  ftronger  than  thofe  of  the  lion.  Thefe 
bones  are  alfo  to  the  full  as  ftrong,  though 
fhorter  ; and,  as  already  intimated,  the  height 
of  the  tiger’s  legs  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
length  of  his  body.  Thus  that  velocity  which 
Pliny  afcribes  to  him,  and  the  word  tiger  feems 
to  imply,  ought  not  to  be  underftood  of  his 
ordinary  movements,  or  celerity  of  his  conti- 
nued courfe  ; for  it  is  evident,  that  as  his  legs 
are  fhort  he  can  neither  walk  nor  run  fo  faft  as 
thofe  animals  which  have  them  proportionally 
longer  ; but  this  prodigious  fwiftnefs  may  with 
great  propriety  be  applied  to  the  extraordinary 
bounds  he  is  capable  of  making  without  any 
particular  effort,  for  if  we  fuppofe  him  to  have 
the  fame  ftrength  and  agility  in  proportion 
with  the  cat,  which  he  greatly  réfembles  in  con- 
formation, and  which  in  an  inftant  will  leap 
feveral  feet,  we  muft  allow  that  the  bounds  of  a 
tiger,  whofe  body  is  nine  times  as  large,  muft 
be  immenfe.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  quick- 
nefs  of  his  running,  but  of  his  leaping  that 
Pliny  meant  to  denote,  and  which,  from  the 
impoffibility  of  evading,  when  he  has  made  a 
fpring,  renders  him  ftill  more  formidable. 

The 
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The  tiger  is,  perhaps,  the  only  animal  whole 
fpirit  cannot  be  fubdued.  Neither  force  nor 
reftraint,  violence  nor  flattery,  can  prevail  in 
the  lead  on  his  ftubborn  nature.  To  the 
gentle  treatment  of  his  keeper  he  is  equally 
averfe  as  to  hard  ufage  ; and  time,  inftead  of 
mollifying  his  difpofition,  only  ferves  to  in- 
creafe  his  fiercenefs  and  malignity.  With  equal 
wrath  he  fnaps  at  the  hand  that  feeds  as  that 
which  chaftifes  him.  He  roars  at  the  fight  of 
every  object  which  lives,  and  feems  to  confider 
all  as  his  proper  prey,  and  which  he  feems  to 
devour  before  hand,  as  it  were,  with  a look, 
menacing  it  with  the  grinding  of  his  teeth, 
and,  regardlefs  of  his  chains,  makes  efforts  to 
dart  upon  it,  as  if  to  fhew  his  malignity  when 
incapable  of  exerting  his  force. 

To  complete  the  idea  of  the  ftrength  of  this 
terrible  animal  we  fhall  quote  FatherTachard’s 
account  of  a combat  between  a tiger  and  three 
elephants  at  Siam,  of  which  he  was  an  eye- 
witnefs  ; he  fays,  “ a lofty  pallifade  of  bamboo- 
cane  was  built,  about  an  hundred  feet  fquare, 
into  which  inclofure  three  elephants  wrere  in- 
troduced, for  the  purpofe  of  fighting  a tiger. 
Their  heads  and  part  of  their  trunks  were 
CQvered  with  a kind  of  armour,  like  a malk. 
As  foon  as  wq  arrived  at  the  place  a tiger  wras 
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brought  forth,  of  a fize  much  larger  than  any 
we  had  feen  before  ; he  was  not  at  firft  let 
loofe,  but  held  by  two  cords,  fo  that  he  could 
not  make  a fpring  ; one  of  the  elephants  ap- 
proached and  gave  him  three  or  four  blows  on 
the  back  with  his  trunk,  with  fuch  force  as  to 
beat  him  to  the  ground,  where  he  lay  for  fome 
time  without  motion,  as  if  he  had  been  dead  ; 
although  this  firft  attack  had  greatly  abated  his 
fury,  he  was  no  fooner  untied,  and  at  liberty, 
than  he  gave  a loud  roar,  and  made  a fpring  at 
the  elephant’s  trunk,  which  was  ftretched  out 
to  ftrike  him  ; but  the  elephant  drew  up  his 
trunk  with  great  dexterity,  received  the  tiger 
upon  his  tufks,  and  tofled  him  up  into  the  air. 
This  fo  difcouraged  him  that  he  no  more  ven- 
tured to  approach  the  elephant,  but  made  fe- 
veral  turns  round  the  pallifade,  making  feveral 
efforts  to  fpring  at  the  fpe&ators.  Shortly 
after  a fécond,  and  then  a third  elephant  was 
fet  againft  him,  each  of  which  gave  him  fuch 
blows  that  he  once  more  lay  for  dead,  and  they 
certainly  would  have  killed  him  had  not  an  end 
been  put  to  the  combat.”  From  this  account 
we  may  form  fome  idea  of  the  ftrength  and 
ferocity  of  the  tiger  ; for  this  animal,  though 
young,  and  not  arrived  at  his  full  growth, 
though  reduced  to  captivity,  and  held  by  cords, 
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yèt  he  was  fo  formidable  to  three  fuch  enor- 
mous foes,  that  it  was  thought  neceflary  to  pro- 
tect thofe  parts  of  their  bodies  which  were  not 
defended  by  impenetrable  fkin. 

The  tiger,  of  which  an  anatomical  defcrip- 
tion  was  made  by  the  Jefuits  at  China,  and 
communicated  by  Father  Gouie  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  feemed  to  be  the  true  fpecies 
as  does  alfo  that  which  the  Portuguefe  have 
diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Royal  Tiger. 
Dellon  exprefsly  fays,  in  his  Travels,  that  tigers 
abound  more  in  Malabar  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Eaft  Indies  ; that  their  fpecies  are  nume- 
rous, but  that  the  largeft,  which  is  as  big  as  an 
horfe,  and  called  by  the  Portuguefe  the  Royal 
Tiger,  is  very  rare.  To  all  appearance,  then, 
the  Royal  Tiger  is  not  a different  fpecies  ; he 
is  found  in  the  Eaft  Indies  only;  and,  notwith- 
ftanding  what  has  been  faid  by  Briflbn,  and 
others,  is  an  utter  ftranger  at  Brafil.  I am 
even  inclined  to  think  that  the  real  tiger  is  pe- 
culiar to  Afia,  and  the'inland  parts  of  the  fouth 
of  Africa  ; for  though  the  generality  of  travel- 
vol.  vu.  K lers, 

* This  tiger  was  ftreaked,  and  had  teen  flain,  with  four 
others,  in  the  field,  by  the  Emperor,  it  weighed  265lbs.  but  one 
of  them  weighed  400  5 when  differed,  one-third  of  its  ftomach 
.was  full  of  worms,  and  yet  it  could  not  be  faid  the  animal  had 
begun  to  putrify.  Hi/}.  Acad.  1669. 
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lers,  who  have  frequented  the  African  coafts- 
fpeak  of  tigers  as  very  common,  yet  it  is  very 
plain,  from  their  own  accounts  of  them,  that 
they  are  either  leopards,  panthers,  or  ounces. 
Dr.  Shaw  fays,  that  the  lion  and  panther  hold 
the  firft  rank  at  Tunis  and  Algiers,  and  that  in 
thofe  parts  of  Barbary  the  tiger  is  an  animal 
unknown.  This  obfervation  feems  founded  in 
truth,  for  they  were  Indian,  and  not  African, 
ambalfadors,  who  prefented  Auguftus,  while  at 
Samos,  the  firft  tiger  the  Romans  had  ever 
feen  ; and  it  was  alfo  from  the  Indies  that  He- 
liogabulus  procured  thofe  tigers,  with  which,, 
in  order  to  reprefent  the  god  Bacchus,  he  pro- 
pofed  that  his  car  fhould  be  drawn. 

Thus  the  fpecies  of  the  tiger  has  always  been 
more  rare  and  lefs  diffufed  than  that  of  the  lion. 
The  female,  like  the  lionefs,  however,  pro- 
duces four  or  five  cubs  at  a time.  She  is  fierce 
at  all  times,  but,  upon  her  young  being  in 
danger,  her  fury  becomes  exceftive.  She  then 
braves  every  danger  to  fecure  them,  and  will 
purfue  the  plunderers  of  them  with  thegreateft 
inveteracy,  and  who  are  often  obliged  to  drop 
one  to  fecure  the  reft  ; this  Ihe  takes  up  and 
conveys  to  the  neareft  cover,  and  then  renews 
the  purfuit,  and  will  follow  them  to  the  very 
gates  of  towns,  or  to  the  fhips  in  which  they 
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may  have  taken  refuge;  and  when  fhe  has  no 
longer  hopes  of  recovering  her  young,  fhe  ex- 
prefles  her  agony  by  the  moft  difmal  howls  of 
defpair. 

The  tiger  teftifies  his  anger  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  lion  ; he  moves  the  fkin  of  his  face, 
fhews  his  teeth,  and  roars  in  a frightful  man- 
ner; but  the  tone  of  his  voice  is  very  different; 
and  fome  travellers  have  compared  it  to  the 
hoarfe  croak  of  certain  large  birds  ; and  the 
ancients  expreffed  it  by  faying,  Tigrides  indo - 
mita  raucanty  ruguintque  Leones. 

The  fkins  of  thefe  animals  are  much  efteem- 
ed  particularly  in  China  ; the  Mandarines  cover 
their  feats  and  fedans  with  them,  and  alfo  their 
cufhions  and  pillows  in  winter.  In  Europe, 
though  fcarce,  they  are  of  no  great  value  ; thofe 
of  the  panther  and  leopard  being  held  in  much 
greater  estimation.  The  fkin  is  the  only  advan- 
tage, trifling  as  it  is,  which  man  can  derive 
from  this  dreadful  animal.  It  has  been  faid  of 
him  that  his  fweat  is  poifonous,  and  the  hair 
of  his  whifkers  is  more  dangerous  than  an  en- 
venomed arrow  ; but  the  real  mifchiefs  he  does 
when  alive  are  fufficient,  without  giving  ima- 
ginary ones  to  parts  of  his  body  when  dead  ; 
for  certain  it  is,  the  Indians  eat  the  flefh  of  the 
tiger,  and  that  they  neither  find  it  difagreeable 
nor  unwholefome*  K 2 
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THE  PANTHER,  OUNCE,  AND  LEOPARD. 


ÏN  order  to  avoid  an  erroneous  ufe  of  names, 
to  prevent  doubt,  and  banifh  ambiguity,  it  may 
be  neceflary  to  remark  that,  in  Afia  and  Africa, 
there  are,  befide  the  tiger,  whofe  hiftory  we 
have  juft  given,  three  other  animals  of  the  fame 
genus,  but  which  not  only  differ  from  him,  but 
alfo  from  each  other.  Thefe  are  the  Panther, 
Ounce,  and  Leopard,  which  have  been  con- 
founded together  by  naturalifts,  and  alfo  with 
a fpecies  of  the  fame  kind  peculiar  to  America  ; 
but  to  prevent  confufion,  we  fhall,  in  the  pre- 
fent  inftance,  confine  ourfelves  folely  to  thofe 
of  the  pld  continent. 

The  firft  of  thefe  fpecies  is  the  Panther, 
(fig.  107 .)  which  the  Greeks  diftinguifhed  by 
the  name  of  Pardalis,  the  Latins  by  that  of 
Panthera,  and  Pardus,  and  the  more  modern 
Latins  by  Leopardus.  The  body  of  this  ani- 
mal, when  attained  its  full  growth,  is  five  or 
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fix  feet  long,  from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the 
Infertion  of  the  tail,  which  is  above  two  feet 
long.  Its  colour  is  of  a yellow  hue,  more  or 
lefs  dark  on  the  back  and  fides,  and  whitifh 
under  the  belly  ; it  is  marked  with  black  fpots 
which  are  circular,  or  in  the  form  of  a ring, 
and  in  which  rings  there  are  generally  leffier  fpots 
in  the  centre  of  the  fame  colour  ; fome  of  thefe 
are  oval,  others  circular,  and  are  frequently 
above  three  inches  in  diameter  ; on  the  face 
and  legs  the  black  fpots  are  fingle,  and  on  the 
tail  and  belly  they  are  irregular. 

The  fécond  is  the  Little  Panther  of  Oppian, 
which  the  ancients  have  diftinguifhed  by  no 
particular  name,  but  the  moderns  have  called 
Ounce,  corruptedly  from  the  name  of  lynx  or 
lunx.  To  this  animal  we  fhall  preferve  the 
name  of  Ounce,  becaufe,  in  fa 61,  it  feems  to 
have  fome  affinity  to  the  lynx.  It  is  much  lefs 
than  the  Panther,  its  body  being  but  about 
three  feet  and  an  half  long,  which  is  nearly 
the  fize  of  the  lynx  ; its  hair  is  longer  than 
that  of  the  panther,  as  is  alfo  its  tail,  which 
fometimes  meafures  three  feet,  although  its 
body  is  one-third  lefs  than  that  of  the  panther, 
whofe  tail  never  exceeds  two  feet  and  an  half. 
The  colour  of  the  ounce  is  whitifh  grey  upon 
the  back  and  fides,  and  flill  more  white  under 
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the  belly;  the  back  and  Tides  of  the  panther  arç 
always  yellow,  but  the  fpots  are  nearly  of  the 
fame  fize  and  form  in  them  both. 

The  third  fpecies  was  unknown  to  the  an* 
cients,  being  peculiar  to  Senegal,  Guinea, 
and  other  fouthern  countries  which  they  had 
not  difcovered  ; and  which  we  fhall,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  travellers,  call  Leopard,  a 
name  which  has  been  improperly  applied  to 
the  panther.  The  Leopard  is  larger  than  the 
ounce,  though  -confiderably  fmaller  than  the 
panther,  being  only  four  feet  in  length,  the 
tail  meafures  from  two  to  two  feet  and  a half. 
On  the  back  and  Tides  the  hair  is  of  a yellow 
colour,  under  the  belly  it  is  whitifh  ; it  has 
black  annular  fpots  like  thofe  of  the  panther 
and  ounce,  but  fmaller  and  lefs  regularly  dif- 
pofed. 

Each  of  thefe  animals,  therefore,  forms  a 
different  fpecies.  Our  furriers  call  the  fkins 
of  the  firfl  fpecies  panther  fkins  ; thofe  of  the 
fécond,  which  we  call  ounce,  African  tiger 
fkins  ; and  thofe  of  the  third,  or  leopard,  very 
improperly  tiger  fkins. 

Oppian  knew  the  panther  and  ounce,  and 
was  the  firft  who  obferved  there  were  two 
fpecies  of  the  former,  the  one  large  and  the 
other  fmall  ; though  alike  in  the  form  of  their 
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bodies  and  the  difpofition  of  the  fpots,  yet  they 
differed  in  the  length  of  their  tails,  which  in 
the  fmall  fpecies  was  longer  than  in  the  large 
ones.  The  Arabians  have  named  the  large 
panther  Nemer,  and  the  fmall  one  Phet  or 
Phed  ; which  laft  feems  to  be  a corruption  of 
Faadh,  the  prefent  name  of  this  animal  in 
Barbary.  “ The  Faadh,”  fays  Dr.  Shaw,  in 
his  Travels,  “ refembles  the  leopard,  (he 
fhould  have  expreffed  it  panther)  in  having 
fimilar  fpots,  in  other  refpeds  they  however 
differ,  for  the  fkin  of  the  faadh  is  more  dark 
and  coarfe,  and  its  difpofition  is  alfo  lefs  fierce.” 
Befides  we  learn  from  a paffage  of  Albert, 
commented  on  by  Gefner,  that  the  phet  or 
phéd  of  the  Arabs,  is  called  in  the  Italian,  and 
fome  other  European  languages  Leunza,  or 
Lonza.  It  is  beyond  a doubt  then,  that  the 
little  panther  of  Oppian,  the  phet  or  phed  of 
the  Arabians,  the  faadh  of  Barbary,  and  the 
onza,  or  ounce  of  the  Europeans,  is  the  fame 
animal  ; and  probably  is  alfo  the  Pard,  or  Par- 
dus  of  the  ancients,  and  the  Panthera  of  Pliny  ; 
fince  he  mentions  its  hair  is  white,  whereas, 
as  we  have  obferved,  that  of  the  great  Panther 
is  yellow.  It  is,  befides,  highly  probable  that 
the  little  panther  was  fimply  called  pard  or 
pardus,  and  that,  in  procefs  of  time,  the  large 
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panther  obtained  the  name  of  leopard,  or  leo- 
pardus,  from  a notion  that  it  was  a mongrel 
fpecies,  which  had  aggrandized  itfelf  by  an  in- 
termixture with  that  of  the  lion.  As  this 
could  only  be  an  unfounded  prejudice,  I have 
preferred  the  primitive  name  of  panther  to  the 
modern  compound  one  of  leopard,  which  laft 
I have  applied  to  another  animal  that  has 
hitherto  been  mentioned  by  equivocal  names 
only.  Thus  the  ounce  differs  from  the  panther 
in  being  fmaller,  having  a longer  tail,  alfo 
longer  hair,  of  a whitifh  grey  colour  ; w^hile 
the  leopard  differs  from  them  both,  by  having 
a coat  of  a brilliant  yellow,  more  or  lefs  deep, 
by  the  fmallnefs  of  his  fpots,  which  are  gene- 
rally difpofed  in  groupes,  as  if  each  was  formed 
by  three  or  four  united. 

Pliny,  and  feveral  after  him,  have  faid,  that 
the  coat  of  the  female  panther  was  wdiiter  than 
that  of  the  male.  This  may  be  true  of  the 
ounce,  but  no  fuch  difference  have  w'e  ever 
obferved  in  the  panthers  belonging  to  the 
menagerie  of  Verfailles,  which  were  defigned 
from  life  ; and  if  there  is  any  difference  be- 
tween the  colour  of  the  male  and  female  it  can 
be  neither  very  permanent  nor  fenfible  ; in 
fome  of  the  fkins  we  have,  indeed,  perceived 
different  fhades,  but  which  we  rather  afcribed 
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to  the  difference  of  age  or  climate  than  of 
fex. 

' The  animals  defcribed  and  differed  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  under  the  name  of 
Tigers,  and  that  defcribed  by  Caius,  in  Gefner, 
under  the  name  of  Unica,  are  of  the  fame 
fpecies  as  our  leopard  ; and  of  this  there  cannot 
remain  a doubt,  after  comparing  cur  figure, 
and  the  defcription  we  have  given,  with  thofe 
of  Caius  and  M.  Perrault.  The  latter,  indeed, 
fays,  that  the  animals  fo  differed  and  defcribed 
by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Academy,  were  not 
the  ounce  of  Caius  ; but  the  only  reafons  he 
afligns  are,  that  the  ounce  is  fmaller,  and  has 
not  white  on  the  under  part  of  its  body.  It 
may  alfo  be  obferved,  that  Caius,  who  does  not 
give  the  exa£t  dimenfions,  fays,  generally  it  was 
bigger  than  the  fhepherd’s  dog,  and  thicker 
than  the  bull-dog  ; how,  therefore,  Perrault 
Ihould  affert  the  ounce  or  leopard  to  be  fmaller 
than  the  tigers  differed  by  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Academy  I am  at  a lofs  to  conceive,  for 
thofe  animals  meafured  only  four  feet  from  the 
no(e  to  the  tail,  which  is  the  exadt  length  of 
the  leopard  we  are  now  defcribing.  On  the 
whole,  then,  it  appears,  that  the  tigers  of  the 
Academy,  the  ounce  of  Caius,  and  our  leopard, 
are  the  fame  animal;  and  not  lefs  true  do  I 
VOL.  VII.  L 
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conceive  it  that  our  panther  is  the  fame  with 
the  panther  of  the  ancients,  notwithftanding 
the  diftin£tions  which  have  been  attempted  to 
be  made  by  Linnæus,  Brilfon,  and  other  no- 
menclators,  as  they  perfe£tly  refemble  each 
other  in  every  refpe£t  but  fize,  and  that  may 
fafely  be  afcribed  to  confinement  and  want  of 
exercife.  This  difference  of  fize  at  firft  per- 
plexed me,  but  after  a fcrupulous  examination 
of  the  large  {kins  fold  by  the  furriers  with  that 
of  our  own,  I had  not  thefmalleft  doubt  of  their 
being  the  fame  animals.  The  panther  I have 
defcribed,  and  two  other  animals  of  the  fame 
fpecies  kept  at  Verfailles,  were  brought  from 
Barbary.  The  two  firft  were  prefented  to  the 
French  King  by  the  Regency  of  Algiers,  and 
the  third  was  purchafed  for  his  Majefty  of  an 
Algerine  Jew. 

It  is  particularly  neceflary  to  obferve,  that 
neither  of  the  animals  we  are  now  defcribing 
can  be  clalfed  with  the  pardus  of  Linnæus,  or 
the  leopardus  of  Brilfon,  as  they  are  defcribed 
with  having  long  fpots  on  the  belly,  which  is 
a chara£teriftic  that  belongs  not  either  to  the 
panther,  ounce,  or  leopard,  and  yet  the  panther 
of  the  ancients  has  it,  as  well  as  the  pardus  of 
Gefner,  and  the  panthera  of  Alpinus  ; but 
from  the  refearches  I have  made  I am  con- 
vinced 
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vinced  that  thefe  three  animals,  and  perhaps  a 
fourth,  which  we  fhall  treat  of  hereafter,  and 
which  have  not  thefe  long  fpots  on  the  belly, 
are  the  only  fpecies  of  this  kind  to  be  found  in 
Afia  and  Africa,  and  therefore  we  muff  hold 
this  charadterof  our  nomenclators  as  fidlitious, 
efpecially  when  we  recoiled!:,  that  if  any  ani- 
mals have  thefe  long  fpots,  either  in  the  old  or 
new  continent,  they  are  always  upon  the  neck 
or  back,  and  never  on  the  belly.  To  this  we 
fhall  merely  obferve,  that  in  reading  the  an- 
cients we  muft  not  confound  the  panther  with 
the  panthera  , the  latter  is  the  animal  we  have 
defcribed,  but  the  panther  of  Homer,  and  other 
fcholiafls,  is  a kind  of  timid  wolf,  perhaps  the 
jackall,  as  I fhall  explain  when  I come  to  the 
hiftory  of  that  animal. 

After  having  diffipated  the  cloud  under 
which  our  nomenclators  feem  to  have  ob  feu  red 
Nature,  and  removed  every  ambiguity,  by- 
giving  the  exadt  defeription  of  the  three  ani- 
mals under  confideration,  we  fhall  now-  pro- 
ceed to  the  peculiarities  wThich  relate  to  them 
refpedlively. 

Of  the  panther,  which  we  had  an  opportuni- 
ty to  examine  alive,  his  appearance  was  fierce, 
he  had  arefllefs  eye,  a cruel  countenance,  pre- 
L 2 cipitate 
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cipitate  motions,  and  a cry  fimilar  to  that  of 
an  enraged  dog,  but  more  ftrong  and  harfti  ; 
his  tongue  was  red  and  exceedingly  rough,  his 
teeth  were  ftrong  and  pointed  ; his  claws  fharp 
and  hard  ; his  fkin  was  beautiful,  of  a yellow 
hue,  interfperfed  with  black  fpots  of  an  annular 
form,  and  his  hair  fhort  ; the  upper  part  of  his 
tail  was  marked  with  large  black  fpots,  and 
with  black  and  white  ringle.ts  towards  the  ex- 
tremity ; his  fize  and  make  was  fimilar  to  that 
of  a vigorous  maftiff  but  his  legs  were  not  fo 
large. 

All  our  travellers  confirm  the  teftimonies  of 
the  ancients  as  to  the  large  and  fmall  panther, 
that  is  our  panther  and  ounce.  It  appears  that 
there  now  exift,  as  in  tfie  days  of  Oppian,  in 
that  part  of  Africa  which  extends  along  the 
Mediterranean,  and  in  the  parts  of  Afia  which 
were  known  to  the  ancients,  two  fpecies  of 
panthers,  the  largeft  of  which  have  been  called 
panther  or  leopard,  and  the  fmaller  ounce,  by 
the  generality  of  travellers.  By  them  it  is  uni- 
verfally  allowed  that  the  ounce  is  eafily  tamed, 
that  he  is  trained  to  the  chace  and  employed  for 
this  purpofe  in  Perfia,  and  in  feverai  other  pro- 
vinces of  Afia  ; that  fome  ounces  are  fo  fmall 
as  to  be  carried  by  a horfeman  on  the  crüpper, 
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and  fo  mild  as  to  allow  themfelves  to  be  handled 
and  carefled*.  The  Panther  appears  to  be  of  a 
nature  more  fierce  and  ftubborn  ; when  in  the 
power  of  man,  andin  his  gentlefl  moments,  he 
feems  rather  to  be  fubdued  than  tamed.  Never 
does  he  entirely  lofe  the  ferocity  of  his  difpofl- 
tion  ; and  in  order  to  train  him  to  the  chace, 
much  care  and  precaution  are  neceffary.  When 
thus  employed,  he  is  fhut  up  in  a cage  and  car- 
ried in  one  of  the  little  vehicles  of  the  country  ; 
as  foon  as  the  game  appears,  the  door  is  opened, 
and  he  fprings  towards  his  prey,  generally  over- 
taking it  in  three  or  four  bounds,  wfhen  he  in- 
ftantly  difpatches  it;  but  if  disappointed  of  his 
booty  he  becomes  furious,  and  will  even  attack 
his  matter,  who  to  prevent  this  dangerous  con- 
fequence,  ufually  carries  with  him  fome  pieces 
of  flefh  or  live  animals,  as  lambs  or  kids,  one 
of  which  he  puts  in  his  way  to  appeafe  the  fury 
arifing  from  his  disappointment. 

The  .Species  of  the  ounce  (fig.  104 .)  Seems  to 
be  more  numerous,  and  more  diffufed  than  that 
of  the  panther  ; it  is  very  common  in  Arabia, 
Barbary,  and  the  Southern  parts  of  ASia,  Egypt, 

perhaps, 

* A particular  account  of  this  pra&ice  isrelated  in  Tavernier’s 
Travels;  Chardin’s  Travel’s  in  Perfta  ; Gefr.er’s  Hift.  Quad. 
Prof.  Alp.  Hift.  Egypt.  Bernier  dans  le  Mc  fui,  &c. 
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perhaps  excepted* * * §.  They  are  even  known  in 
China,  where  they  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  hinen-pao\.  The  ounce  is  employed  for  the 
chace,  in  the  hot  climates  of  Afia,  becaufe  dogs 
are  very  rarely  to  be  found  unlefs  tranfported 
thither,  and  then  they  very  foon  lofe  not  only 
their  voice,  but  their  inftinft  J.  Belides  the 
panther,  ounce,  and  leopard,  have  fuch  an  an- 
tipathy to  dogs,  that  they  attack  them  in  pre- 
ference to  all  other  animals  §.  In  Europe  our 
fporting  dogs  have  no  enemy  but  the  wolf  ; but 
in  countries  full  of  tigers,  lions,  panthers,  leo- 
pards, and  ounces,  which  are  all  more  ftrong 
and  cruel  than  the  wolf,  to  attempt  to  keep 
dogs  would  be  in  vain.  As  the  fcent  of  the 
ounce  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  dog,  he  hunts 
folely  by  the  eye  ; with  fuch  vigour  does  he 
bound,  that  a ditch,  or  a wall  of  feveral  feet 
high,  is  no  impediment  to  his  career  ; he  often 
climbs  trees  to  watch  for  his  prey,  and  when 
near,  will  fuddenly  dart  upon  them  ; ^nd  this 

method 

* Mafcrier  affirms  there  are  neither  }ions,  tigers,  nor  leopards 
in  Egypt.  Dejcnp.  Egypt , Tom.  II. 

-f-  A kind  of  leopard  or  panther  found  in  the  province  of 
Pekin.  Tbevenot. 

J Vide  Voyage  de  Jean  Ovington,  Tom.  I p.  278. 

§ The  leopards,  fays  le  Maire,  are  deadly  enemies  to  dogs,  and 
devour  all  of  them  they  meet. 
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method  is  alfo  often  adopted  by  the  panther 
and  leopard. 

The  Leopard,^-.  1 03.^  has  the  fame  manners 
and  difpofition  as  the  panther  ; but  in  no  part 
does  he  appear  to  have  been  tamed  like  the 
ounce  ; nor  do  the  Negroes  of  Senegal  and 
Guinea,  where  he  greatly  abounds,  ever  make 
ufe  of  him  in  the  chace.  He  is  generally  larger 
than  the  ounce,  but  fmaller  than  the  panther  ; 
and  his  tail,  though  fhorter  than  that  of  the 
ounce,  is  from  two  to  two  feet  and  a half  in 
length.  The  leopard  of  Senegal  and  Guinea, 
to  which  we  have  particularly  appropriated  the 
name  of  leopard,  is  probably  the  animal  which 
at  Congo  is  called  the  Engoi  ; and  perhaps  alfb 
the  Antamba  * of  Madagafcar.  I quote  thefe 
names,  from  a perfuaflon  than  an  acquaintance 
with  the  denominations  applied  to  them  in  the 
countries  which  they  inhabit  would  encreafe 
our  knowledge  of  animals. 

The  fpecies  of  the  leopard  feems  to  be  fubjecf 
to  more  varieties  than  that  of  the  panther..  I 
have  examined  many  leopards  Ikins  which  dif- 
fered 


* The  antamba  is  a bead  as  large  as  a dog  ; it  has  a round 
head,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Negroes,  refembles  the  leopard  } 
it  devours  both  men  and  cattle,  and  is  only  to  be  found  in  the 
moft  unfrequented  parts  of  the  ifland.  Flacourt's  Voyage. 
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fered  from  each  other,  not  only  in  the  ground 
colour,  but  in  the  fhade  of  the  fpots  ; but  which 
are  always  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  panther  or 
the  ounce.  In  all  leopards  fkins,  the  fpots  are 
nearly  of  the  fame  flze,  and  their  chief  diffe- 
rence confifts  in  their  colour  being  deeper  in 
fome  than  in  others  ; in  being  alfo  more  or  lefs 
yellow,  confifts  alfo  the  difference  in  the  hair 
itfelf  ; but  as  all  thefe  fkins  arc  nearly  of  the 
fame  fize,  both  in  the  body  and  tail,  it  is  highly 
probable  they  belong  to  the  fame  fpecies  of 
animals. 

The  panther,  ounce,  and  leopard,  are  only 
found  in  Africa,  and  in  the  hotteft  climates  of 
Afia  ; they  have  never  been  diffufed  over  the 
northern,  nor  even  the  temperate  regions. 
Ariftotle  fpeaks  of  the  panther  as  an  animal  of 
Afia  and  Africa,  and  exprefsly  fays,  it  does  not 
exift  in  Europe.  It  is  impoftible,  therefore, 
that  thefe  animals,  which  are  confined  to  the 
torrid  zone  of  the  old  continent,  could  ever 
have  pafted  to  the  new  world  by  any  northern 
lands  ; and  it  will  be  found,  by  the  defcription 
we  fhall  give  of  the  American  animals  of  this 
kind,  that  they  are  a different  fpecies,  and  ought 
not  to  be  confounded  with  thofe  of  Africa  and 
Afia,  as  they  have  been  by  moft  of  our  nomen- 
clators. 


Thefe 
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Thefe  animals,  in  general,  delight  in  the 
thickeft  forefts,  and  often  frequent  the  borders 
of  rivers,  and  the  environs  of  folitary  habita- 
tions, to  furprife  their  prey,  equally  feizing 
tame  or  wild  animals.  Men  they  feldom  at- 
tack, even  though  provoked.  They  eafiiy 
climb  trees  in  purfuit  of  wild  cats,  and  other 
animals.  Though  they  live  folely  by  prey, 
and  are  ufually  meagre,  travellers  pretend  that 
their  flefti  is  not  unpalatable  ; the  Indians  and 
Negroes  eat  it,  but  they  prefer  that  of  the  dog. 
With  refpedl  to  their  fkins,  they  are  all  valu- 
able, and  make  excellent  furs.  The  moft 
beautiful  and  moft  coftly  is  that  of  the  leopard, 
which,  when  the  colours  are  bright,  not  un- 
often  fells  for  eight  or  nine  guineas. 


THE  JAGUAR. 


THE  Jaguar, 105.,/refernbles.the  ounce 
in  fize,  and  nearly  fo  in  the  form  of  the  fpots 
upon  his  fkin,  and  in  difpofition.  He  is  lefs 
ferocious  than  the  panther  or  the  leopard.  The 
ground  of  his  colour,  like  that  of  the  leopard, 
vol.  Vu.  M 
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is  a bright  yellow,  and  not  grey  like  that  of  the 
ounce.  His  tail  is  fhorter  than  that  of  either  5 
his  hair  is  longer  than  the  panther’s,  butfhorter 
than  that  of  the  ounce  ; it  is  frizzled  when  he 
is  young,  but  fmooth  when  at  full  growth.  I 
never  faw  this  animal  alive,  but  had  one  fent 
me  entire  and  well  preferved  in  fpirits,  and  it  is 
from  this  fubjeét  our  figure  and  defcription  has 
been  drawn  ; it  was  taken  when  very  young, 
and  brought  up  in  the  houfe  till  it  was  two 
years  old,  and  then  killed  for  the  very  pur- 
pofe  of  being  fent  to  me  ; it  had  not  acquired 
its  full  growth,  but  it  was  évident,  from  a 
flight  infpeétion,  that  its  full  fize  would  hardly 
have  equally  that  of  an  ordinary  dog.  It  is, 
neverthelefs,  an  animal  the  moft  formidable, 
the  moft  cruel,  it  is,  in  a word,  the  tiger  of 
the  new  world,  where  Nature  feems  to  have 
diminilhed  all  the  genera  of  quadrupeds.  The 
Jaguar,  like  the  tiger,  lives  on  prey  ; but  a 
lighted  brand  will  put  him  to  flight,  and  if 
his  appetite  is  fatisfied,  he  fo  entirely  lofes  all 
courage  and  vivacity,  that  he  will  fly  from  a 
Angle  dog.  He  difcovers  no  figns  of  a&ivity 
or  alertnefs  but  when  prefled  with  hunger. 
The  favages,  by  nature  cowardly,  dread  his 
approach.  They  pretend  he  has  a particular 
propenfity  to  deftroy  them,  and  that  if  he 

meets 
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meets  with  indians  and  Europeans  afleep  to- 
gether, he  will  pafs  the  latter,  and  kill  the 
former.  The  fame  thing  has  been  faid  of  the 
leopard,  that  he  prfefers  black  men  to  the  whites, 
that  he  fcents  them  out,  and  can  diftinguiOi 
them  as  well  by  night  as  by  day. 

Almoft  all  the  authors  veho  have  written  the 
Hiftory  of  the  New  World,  mention  this  ani- 
mal, fome  by  the  name  of  tiger  or  leopard,  and 
others  under  the  names  given’  them  at  Brafil, 
Mexico,  &c.  The  firft  who  gave  a particular 
defcription  of  him  were  Pifo  and  Marcgrave, 
they  called  him  jaguara,  inftead  of  janouara, 
his  Brafilian  name.  They  alfo  fpeak  of  another 
animal  of  the  fame  genus,  and  perhaps  of  the 
fame  fpecies,  under  the  name  of  jaguarette  ; 
but,  like  thofe  two  authors,  we  have  diftin- 
guifhed  them  from  each  other,  becaufe  there  is 
a probability  of  their  being  different  fpecies  ; 
but  whether  they  are  really  fo,  or  only  varieties 
of  the  fame  fpecies,  we  cannot  determine, 
having  never  feen  but  one  of  the  kinds.  Pifo 
and  Marcgrave  fay,  that  the > jaguarette  differs 
from  the  jaguar,  by  its  hair  being  fhorter,  more 
gloffy,  and  of  a different  colour^  being  black, 
interfperfed  with  fpots  of  a ftill  deeper  black. 
But  from  the  fimilitude  in  the  form  of  his 
body,  manners,  and  difpofition,  he  may,  never- 
; M 2 thelefs, 
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thelefs,  be  only  a variety  of  the  fame  fpecies, 
efpecially  as,  according  to  the  teftimony  of 
Pifo,  the  ground  colour  of  the  jaguar,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  fpots,  vary  in  different  individuals; 
he  fays  ,that  fome  are  marked  with  black,  and 
others  with  red  or  yellowifh  fpots  ; and  with 
regard  to  the  difference  of  colour,  that  is,  of 
grey,  yellow,  or  black,  the  fame  is  to  be  met 
with  in  other  fpecies  of  animals,  as  there  are 
black  wolves,  black  foxes,  black  fquirrels,  &c. 
If  fuch  variations  are  not  fo  common  among 
wild  as  tame  animals,  it  is  becaufe  the  former 
are  lefs  liable  to  thofe  accidents  which  tend  to 
produce  them.  Their  lives  being  more  uni- 
form, their  food  lefs  various,  and  their  freedom 
lefs  reftrained,  their  nature  muft  be  more  per- 
manent, that  is, lefs  fubjeél  to  accidental  altera- 
tions and  changes  in  colour. 

The  jaguar  is  found  in  Brafil,  Paraguay, 
Tucuman,  Guiana,  in  the  country'  of  the 
Amazons,  in  Mexico,  and  in  all  parts  of 
South  America.  At  Cayenne,  however,  this 
animal  is  more  fcarce  than  the  cougar,  which 
they  denominate  red  tiger,  nor  is  the  jaguar  fo 
common  now  in  Brafil,  which  appears  his  na- 
tive country,  as  it  was  formerly.  A price  has 
been  fet  upon  his  head,  fo  that  many  of  them 
have  been  deftroyed,  and  the  others  have  with- 
drawn 
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drawn  themfelves  from  the  coafts  to  the  inland 
parts  of  the  country.  The  jaguarette  appears 
to  have  been  always  more  fcarce,  or  at  leaft  to 
have  inhabited  thofe  places  which  were  diftant 
from  the  haunts  of  men,  and  the  few  travellers 
who  mention  him  appear  to  have  only  drawn 
their  accounts  from  Marcgrave  and  Pifo. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


M.  le  BRUN  had  a female  Jaguar  of  New 
Spain  (fig.  105.^  fent  him  in  the  year  1775  ; it 
appeared  very  young,  and  was  much  lefs  than 
the  one  defcribed  in  the  original  work,  this 
meafuring  one  foot  eleven  inches  long,  and  the 
former  two  feet  five  inches  ; there  was  a great 
refemblance  between  them,  and  the  differences 
only  fuch'as  are  common  to  the  varieties  of  the 
fame  fpecies.  The  ground  colour  of  the  one 
we  are  now  fpeaking  of  was  a dirty  grey  inter- 
mixed with  red  : the  fpots  were  yellow,  bor- 
dered with  black  ; its  head  yellow,  and  ears 
black,  with  a white  fpot  on  the  external  part. 

Among  a number  of  excellent  remarks  made 
by  M.  Sonini  de  M^noncour,  refpe&ing  the 
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jaguars  of  Guiana,  he  fays,  “ the  hair  of  the 
young  jaguar  is  not  frizzled,  as  dated  by  M.  de 
Buffon,  but  perfectly  fmooth,  and  with  regard 
to  their  only  equalling  the  fize  of  an  ordinary 
dog,  I have  had  the  fkin  of  one  that  meafured 
near  five  feet  from  the  nofe  to  the  tail,  which 
was  two  feet  long  ; and  from  the  tracks  I have 
feen  of  thefe  animals  I have  little  doubt  of  the 
American  tigers  being  as  large  as  thofe  of 
Africa,  except  the  royal  tiger,  the  Jargeft 
animal  to  which  that  name  is  given  ; for  the 
panthfer,  which  M.  de  BufFon  confiders  the 
largeft,  does  not  exceed  five  or  fix  feet  when 
full  grown,  and  certain  it  is  fome  of  thefe  ani- 
mals exceed  thofe  dimenfions.  When  young 
their  colour  is  a deep  yellow,  but  which  be- 
comes lighter  as  they  advance  in  years.  He 
is  not  by  any  means  an  indolent  animal  ; he 
conftantly  attacks  dogs,  commits  great  devalua- 
tion among  flocks,  and  in  the  defarts  are  even 
formidable  to  men.  In  a journey  I made 
through  thefe  forefts,  we  were  tormented  with 
one  for  three  fuccelfive  nights,  and  yet  he 
avoided  all  our  attempts  to  deftroy  him  ; but 
finding  we  kept  up  large  fires,  of  which  they 
are  much  afraid,  he  at  laft  left  us  with  a difmal 
howling.  At  Cayenne  the  natives  have  an 
idea  that  the  jaguar  would  rather  deftroy  them 
, than 
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than  the  whites,  but  it  is  not  fo  with  the  fa- 
vâges,  with  whom  I have  travelled  through 
the  defarts,  and  never  found  them  to  have  any 
particular  terror  ; they  flept  as  we  did,  with 
their  hammocks  fufpended,  making  a little  fire 
under  them,  which  often  went  out  before  the 
morning  ; and,  in  fhort,  took  no  particular 
precautions,  where  they  knew  themfelves  fur- 
rounded  with  thofe  animals.  (This,  obferves 
M.  Buflfon,  is  a ftrong  proof  that  they  are  not 
very  dangerous  animals  to  men.)  The  flefh 
of  the  jaguar  is  not  good.  All  the  animals  of 
the  new  continent  fly  from  him,  not  being  able 
to  withftand  his  power  : the  only  one  capable 
of  making  any  tolerable  refiftance  is  the  ant- 
eater,  who,  on  being  attacked,  turns  on  his 
back,  and  often  preferves  himfelf  by  the  ftrengtfr 
of  his  long  claws.” 


THE  COUGAR. 


THE  Cougar,  (fig.  106.)  is  longer  but  lefs 
thick  than  the  jaguar  ; he  has  a final!  head, 
long  tail,  and  Ihort  hair,  which  is  nearly  of  one 
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entire  colour,  namely,  a lively  red,  intermixed 
with  a few  blackifh  tints,  particularly  on  his 
back.  He  is  neither  marked  with  ftripes  like 
the  tiger,  nor  with  fpots  like  the  panther,  ounce, 
or  leopard.  His  chin,  neck,  and  all  the  infe- 
rior parts  of  his  body  are  whitifh.  Though 
not  fo  ftrong  as  the  jaguar  he  is  as  fierce,  and 
perhaps  more  cruel.  He  appears  more  greedy 
of  prey,  for  having  once  feized  he  kills  it,  and 
without  waiting  to  tear  it  to  pieces,  he  con- 
tinues to  eat  and  fuck  alternately,  until  he  has 
gorged  his  appetite  and  glutted  his  blood- 
thirfly  fury. 

Thefe  animals  are  common  in  Guiana. 
They  have  been  known  formerly  to  fwim  over 
from  the  continent  to  Cayenne,  in  order  to  de- 
vour the  flocks  ; infomuch  that  they  were  at 
fir  ft  confidered  as  the  fcourge  of  the  colony  ; 
but  by  degrees  the  fettlers  lefiened  their  num- 
bers, and  by  continually  hunting  them  have 
compelled  the  remainder  to  retire  far  from  the 
cultivated  parts  of  the  country.  They  are 
found  in  Brafil,  Paraguay,  and  in  the  country 
of  the  Amazons  ; and  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
that  the  animal,  defcribed  by  fome  travellers; 
under  the  name  of  the  Ocorome,  in  Peru,  is 
the  fame  as  the  cougar,  as  well  as  that  in  the 
country  of  the  Iroquois,  which  has  been  con- 
fidered 
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lidered  as  a tiger,  though  it  is  neither  ftriped 
like  that  animal,  nor  fpotted  like  the  panther. 

The  cougar,  by  the  lightnefs  of  his  body,  and 
length  of  his  legs,  feems  to  be  more  calculated 
for  fpeed,  and  climbing  of  trees,  than  the  ja- 
guar. They  are  equally  indolent  and  'cowardly, 
when  glutted  with  prey;  and  they  feldom  attack 
men  unlefs  they  find  them  afleep.  When  there 
is  a necefiity  for  palling  the  night  in  the  woods, 
the  kindling  a fire  is  the  only  precaution  necef- 
fary  to  prevent  their  approach.  They  delight 
in  the  lhades  of  forefts,  where  they  hide  them- 
felves  in  fome  bulhy  tree,  in  order  to  dart  upon 
fuch  animals  as  pafs  by.  1 hough  they  live  only 
on  prey,  and  drink  blood  more  often  than  wa- 
ter, yet  it  is  faid  their  flelh  is  very  palatable. 
Pifo  fays,  it  is  as  good  as  veal;  and  Charlevoix, 
and  others,  have  compared  it  to  mutton.  I 
think.it  is  hardly  credible  that  the  flelh  can  be 
well  tailed  ; and  therefore  prefer  the  teftimony 
of  Defmarchais,  who  fays,  the  bell  thing  about 
this  animal  is  his  Ikin,  his  flelh  being  generally 
lean  and  of  a difagreeable  flavour. 


Vot.  VII. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


MR.  COLINSON  mentions  another  fpe~ 
cies  of  cougar,  which  is  found  on  the  mountains 
of  Carolina,  Georgia,  Pennfylvania,  and  the 
adjacent  provinces,  and  which,  from  his  ac- 
count, feems  to  differ  very  much  from  that  we 
have  formerly  deferred  ; his  legs  being  fhorter, 
and  his  body  and  tail  much  longer,  but  in  co- 
lour, and  in  fhape  of  the  head,  they  have  a per- 
fect refemblance. 

M.  de  la  Borde  deferibes  three  fpecies  of  ra- 
pacious animals  at  Cayenne  ; firft,  the  jaguar, 
which  they  call  tiger  ; the  fécond,  the  cougar, 
or  red  tiger  ; (the  former  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
large  bull-dog,  and  the  latter  much  fmaller  and 
the  third  they  call  black  tiger,  which  we  have 
termed  black  cougar,  (fig . ic2.^  “ Its  head, 
continues  M.  de  la  Borde,  is  fomewhat  like  that 
of  a common  cougar  ; it  has  long  black  hair, 
à long  tail,  and  large  wdiifkers,  but  is  much 
lefs  than  the  other.  The  fkin  of  both  the 

jaguar 
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jaguar  and  cougar  are  eafily  penetrated  even 
with  the  arrows  of  the  Indians.  When  very- 
hard  fet  for  food,  they  will  attack  cows  and 
oxen  ; in  this  cafe  they  fpring  upon  their  backs, 
and  having  brought  them  to  the  ground,  then 
tear  them  to  pieces,  fird  opening  their  breads 
and  bellies,  to  glut  themfelves  with  their  blood  ; 
they  then  drag  pieces  of  the  flefh  into  the  wood, 
covering  the  remainder  with  branches  of  trees, 
and  keeping  near  to  feed  upon  it,  until  it  be- 
gins to  putrify,  when  they  touch  it  no  more. 
They  will  keep  near  a flock  of  wild  hogs,  for 
the  purpofe  of  feizing  the  dragglers,  but  cau- 
tioufly  avoid  being  furrounded  by  them.  They 
often  feek  for  prey  on  the  fea-fhore,  and  devour 
the  eggs  left  there  by  the  turtles  : they  alfo 
make  prey  of  the  caïmans,  or  alligators,  lizards, 
and  filhes  ; to  take  the  former,  they  ufe  the 
craft  of  lying  down  by  the  edge  of  the  water, 
which  they  drike  fo  as  to  make  fufflcient  noife 
to  attract  his  attention,  who  will  come  towards 
the  place,  and  no  fooner  puts  his  head  above 
water,  than  his  feducer  makes  a certain  fpring 
at  him,  kills  and  drags  him  to  fome  convenient 
place  where  he  may  devour  him  at  leifure.  It 
is  faid  by  the  Indians,  that  the  jaguar  decoys 
the  agouti  in  the  fame  manner,  by  counterfeit- 
ing his  cry.  They  fometimes  eat  the  leaves 
N 2 and 
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and  buds  of  the  Indian  figs  ; they  are  excellent 
fwimmers,  and  crofs  the  largeft  rivers.  They 
feldom  have  more  than  one  young  at  a time, 
which  they  hide  in  the  trunks  of  hollow  trees, 
They  eat  their  flefh  at  Cayenne,  and,  when 
young,  it  }s  as  white  as  that  of  a rabbit.” 

The  cougar  is  eafily  tamed,  and  rendered 
nearly  as  familiar  as  domeftic  animals. 


THE  LYNX. 


THE  gentlemen  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
have  given  a very  accurate  description  of  the 
Lynx,  and  have  difcufled  with  equal  ingenuity 
and  erudition  the  circumftances  and  names  rela- 
tive to  this  animal,  which  occur  in  the  writings 
of  the  ancients.  They  have  fhewn  that  the  lynx 
of  Ælian  is  the  fame  animal  which  they  have 
difleéled  and  defcribed  under  the  name  of  Lu- 
pus-carvarius,  and  juftly  cenfure  thofe  who 
have  taken  it  for  the  Thos  of  Ariftotle.  This 
difcuflion  is  enriched  with  o.bfervatiops  and  re- 
flexions 
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fle&ions  equally  interefting  and  pertinent  ; it  is 
a pity,  therefore,  they  had  not  adopted  its  real 
name  of  lynx,  inftead  of  that  which  is  the  fame 
that  Gaza  gave  to  the  thos  of  Ariftotle.  After, 
with  great  propriety,  intimating,  asOppian  had 
done,  that  there  are  two  fpecies  or  races  of  the 
lynx,  the  one  large,  which  chaces  the  flag  and 
fallow-deer, and  the  other  fmaller, which  fcarcely 
hunts  any  thing  but  the  hare,  they  appear  to 
hâve  confounded  the  two  fpecies  together, 
namely,  the  fpotted  lynx,  which  is  commonly 
found  in  the  northern  countries  ; ^nd  the  lynx: 
of  the  Levant  or  Barbary,  whofe  fkin  is  of  an 
uniform  colour.  I have  feen  both  thefe  ani- 
mals alive,  and  they  clofely  refemble  each  other 
in  many  particulars.  They  have  both  long 
ftripes  of  black  hair  at  the  extremities  of  their 
ears.  This  very  circumftance,  by  which  Ælian 
firffc  diftinguifhed  the  lynx,  belongs,  in  fa& , to 
thefe  animals  only,  and  perhaps  it  was  this 
which  induced  the  Academy  to  confider  them 
as  the  fame  fpecies.  But,  independent  of  the 
difference  of  colour  and  fpots  upon  the  hair, 
we  (hall  find  it  extremely  probable  that  they 
belong  to  two  diflindl  fpecies. 

Klein  fays,  that  the  moft  beautiful  lynx  be- 
longs to  Africa  and  Afia  in  general,  and  to 
ferfia  in  particular  that  he  had  feen  on  at 
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Drefden,  that  came  from  Africa,  which  was 
finely  fpotted,  and  of  a confiderable  height  ; 
that  thofe  of  Europe,  efpecially  from  Pruflia, 
and  other  northern  countries  are  lefs  pleafing 
to  the  eye,  that  their  colour  is  little,  if  at  all, 
inclined  to  white,  but  rather  of  a reddifh  hue, 
with  fpots  confufed  and  huddled  together. 
Without  abfolutely  denying  what  M Klein 
has  advanced,  I muft  declare  I could  never 
learn 'from  any  other  authority  that  the  lynx  is 
an  inhabitant  of  the  warm  climates  of  Afia  and 
Africa.  Kolbe  is  the  only  writer  who  mentions 
the  lynx  as  common  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  as  perfe£Uy  refembling  that  of 
Brandenburgh,  in  Germany  ; but  I have  dif- 
covered  fo  many  miftakes  in  the  writings  of 
this  author,  that  I never  gave  much  credit  to 
his  teftimony,  unlefs  when  fupported  by  that 
of  others.  Now  all  travellers  mention  having 
feen  the  fpotted  lynx  in  the  North  of  Germany, 
in  Lithuania,  Mufcovy,  Siberia,  Canada,  and 
other  northern  regions  of  both  continents  ; but 
not  one,  whofe  accounts  I have  read,  afierts 
he  met  with  this  animal  in  the  warm  climates 
of  Africa  or  Afia.  The  lynx  of  the  Levant, 
Barbary,  Arabia,  and  other  hot  climates,  are, 
as  I before  obferved,  of  one  uniform  colour, 
and  without  fpots  ; they  cannot,  therefore,  be 
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the  fame  as  that  mentioned  by  Klein,  which 
he  fays  was  finely  fpotted,  nor  that  of  Kolbe, 
which,  according  to  his  datement,  perfectly 
refembled  thofe  of  Brandenburgh.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  reconcile  thefe  teftimonies  with 
the  information  we  have  from  other  hands. 
The  lynx  is  certainly  more  common  in  cold 
than  in  temperate  climates,  and  at  lead  is  very 
fare  in  hot  ones.  He  was,  indeed,  known  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  ; a circumdance  which 
does  not,  however,  infer  that  he  came  from 
Africa,  or  the  fouthern  provinces  of  Afia; 
Pliny,  on  the  contrary,  fays,  that  the  firfl;  of 
them  which  were  feen  at  Rome,  came  from 
Gaul  in  the  time  of  Pompey.  At  prefent  there 
are  none  in  France,  except  polfibly  a few  in 
the  Alpine  and  Pyrenean  mountains.  The 
Romans,  under  the  name  of  Gaul,  compre- 
hended feveral  of  the  northern  countries  ; and* 
befides,  France  is  not  at  this  time  fo  cold  as  it 
was  in  thofe  days  alluded  to  by  the  Romans., 
The  mod  beautiful  fkins  of  the  lynx  came 
from  Siberia,  as  belonging  to  the  Loup-cer- 
vier, and  from  Canada,  under  the  name  of 
chat-ceruier , becaufe,  like  all  other  animals, 
they  are  fmaller  in  the  new  than  in  the  old 
world  ; and  are  therefore  compared  to  the  wolf 
in  Europe,  and  to  the  cat  in  Canada.  What 
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feems  to  have  deceived  M.  Klein,  and  might 
ftill  more  able  writers  is,  firft,  the  ancients 
have  faid  that  India  furnifhed  lynxes  to  the  god 
Bacchus  ; fecondly,  Pliny  has  placed  the  lynx 
in  Ethiopia,  and  has  faid  their  hides  and  claws 
were  prepared  at  Carpathos,  now  Scarpantho, 
orZerpantho,  an  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean, 
between  Rhodes  and  Gandia  ; thirdly,  Gefner 
has  allotted  a particular  article  to  the  lynx  of 
Afia  or  Africa,  in  which  there  is  the  following 
extract  of  a letter  from  Baron  Balicze,  “ You 
have  not,”  fays  he  to  Gefner,  “ mentioned  in 
your  hiftory  of  animals,  the  Indian  or  African 
lynx.  As  Pliny  has  mentioned  it,  the  autho- 
rity of  that  great  man  has  induced  me  to  fend 
you  a drawing  of  this  animal,  that  you  may  in- 
clude it  in  your  lift.  This  drawing  was  made 
at  Conftantinople.  This  animal  is  very  diffe- 
rent from  the  lynx  of  Germany,  being  much 
larger,  has  fhorter  and  rougher  hair,  &c.” 
Gefner,  without  making  any  refledions  on  this 
letter,  contents  himfelf  with  giving  the  fub- 
ftance  of  it,  and  intimating,  within  parenthefts, 
that  the  drawing  never  came  to  hand. 

To  prevent  a continuance  of  thefe  errors* 
let  it  be  obferved,  firft,  that  the  poets  and 
painters  have  affixed  tigers,  panthers,  and 
lynxes,  to  the  car  of  Bacchus,  as  beft  pleafed 

their 
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their  fancies  ; or  rather  becaufe  all  fierce  and 
fpotted  animals  were  confecrated  to  that  god  ; 
fecondly,  that  it  is  the  word  lynx  which  con- 
ftitutes  the  whole  of  the  ambiguity,  fince  by 
comparing  what  Pliny  fays  in  one  * paffage 
with  two  others  t it  is  plain  that  the  Ethiopian 
animal,  which  he  calls  lynx,  is  by  no  means  the 
fame  as  the'  chaus,  or  lupus-cervarius,  which 
comes  from  the  northern  countries;  and  that  it 
was  by  this  name  being  improperly  applied  that 
the  Baron  Balicze  was  deceived,  though  he 
tonfiders  the  Indian  lynx  as  a different  animal 
from  the  German  lucks,  jor  our  lynx.  This 
India  or  African  lynx,  which  he  has  defcribed 
as  larger  and  more  full  of  fpots  than  our  lynx* 
was,  in  all  probability,  a kind  of  panther. 
However  true  or  erroneous  this  lad  conjeéture 
may  be,  it  appears  that  the  Ivnx,  of  which  we 
are  now  treating,  is  a ftranger  in  the  fouthern 
countries,  and  is  found  only  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  new  and  old  continents.  Olaus 
fays  this  animal  is  common  in  the  forefts  of 
the  north  of  Europe  ; Olearius,  in  fpeaking  of 
Mufcovy,  advances  the  fame  thing  ; Rofinus 
Lentilius  cbferves  that  the  lynx  is  common  in 
Courland  and  Lithuania,  and  that  thofe  of 
Caffubia,  a province  of  Pomerania,  are  very 
vol.  vu.  ' O final!, 

* Vide  Pliny,  lib.  VIII.  càp.  19.  + Ibid.  VIII.  c.  zz,  23. 
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fmall,  and  not  fo  much  fpotted  as  thofe  of  Po- 
land and  Lithuania  ; and,  laftly,  Paul  Jovius 
confirms  thefe  teftimonies  by  adding,  the  fineft 
fkins  of  the  lynk  come  from  Siberia,  and  that 
there  is  a great  traffic  carried  on  with  them 
at  Uftivaga,  a town  about  600  miles  from 
Mofcow. 

This  animal,  as  we  have  fhewn,  prefers  the 
cold  to  the  temperate  climates,  and  is  one  of 
thofe  which  might  have  palled  from  one  con- 
tinent to  the  other  through  the  northern  re- 
gions, and  this  is  probably  the  reafon  why  we 
find  him  a tenant  of  the  northern  parts  of 
America.  Travellers  have  defcribed  him  in  a 
manner  to  preclude  ail  miftake  ; and  befides  its 
fkin  forms  an  article  of  commerce  between 
Europe  and  America.  The  lynx  of  Canada, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  is  only  fmaller 
and  whiter  than  thofe  of  Europe,  and  it  is  from 
this  difference  in  fize  that  they  have  been  dif- 
tinguilhed  with  the  appellation  of  chat-cervier, 
and  been  confidered  by  our  nomenclators  as 
animals  of  a different  fpecies.  Without  pro- 
nouncing decifively  upon  this  queftion  we  fhali 
only  obferve,  that  to  all  appearance  the  lynxes 
of  Canada  and  of  Mufcovy  are  of  the  fame 
fpecies,  firft,  becaufe  the  difference  in  fize  is 
not  very  confiderable,  fince  it  is  almoft  re- 
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iatively  the  fame  as  that  which  takes  place  be- 
tween all  animals  common  to  both  continents  ; 
the  wolf,  fox,  &c.  being  fmaller  in  America 
than  they  are  in  Europe,  it  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  otherwife  with  the  lynx.  Secondly,  be- 
caufe,  even  in  the  north  of  Europe,  thefe  ani- 
mals are  found  to  vary  in  fize  ; and  authors 
mention  two  kinds,  the  one  large  and  the  other 
fmall.  Thirdly,  becaufe-they  equally  affe£t 
the  fame  climate,  are  of  the  fame  difpofitions, 
the  fame  figure,  differing  only  in  fize,  and  a few 
trifling  particulars  of  colour,  circumftances  not 
fufficient  to  authorize  our  pronouncing  them 
to  be  two  diftindt  fpecies. 

The  lynx,  of  which  the  ancients  have  faid 
his  fight  could  penetrate  opaque  bodies,  and 
whofe  urine  poffeffed  the  property  of  hardening 
into.a  precious  ftone,  called  Lapis  Lyncurius, 
is  an  animal  that  never  exifted,  any  more  than 
the  properties  attributed  to  him,  but  in  fable» 
To  the  true  lynx  this  imaginary  one  has  no 
affinity  but  in  name.  We  mull  not,  therefore, 
following  the  example  of  moft  naturalifts, 
attribute  to  the  former,  which  is  a real  being, 
the  properties  of  this  imaginary  one,  the  exift- 
ence  of  which  even  Pliny  himfelf  does  not 
feem  difpofed  to  believe,  fince  he  fpeaks  of  it 
O 2 as 
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as  an  extraordinary  animal,  and  clafles  it  with 
the  fphynx,  the  pegafus,  and  other  prodigies, 
or  monfters,  the  produce  of  Ethiopia,  a country 
with  which  the  ancients  were  very  little  ac- 
quainted. 

Our  lynx,  though  he  cannot  fee  through 
flone  walls,  has  bright  eyes,  a mild  afped,  and 
an  agreeable  lively  appearance.  His  urine 
produces  not  precious  ftones,  but  he  covers  it 
with  earth,  like  the  cats,  to  whom  he  has  a 
near  refemblance,  and  whofe  manners,  and  love 
of  cleanlinefs,  are  the  fame.  In  nothing  is  he 
like  the  wolf  but  in  a kind  of  howl,  which 
being  heard  at  a confiderable  diftance  often  de- 
ceives the  hunters,  by  making  them  fuppofe 
they  hear  a real  wolf..  This  alone,  perhaps,  is 
the  caufe  of  his  having  received  the  appellation 
of  hup , and  to  diftinguifh  him  from  the  real 
wolf,  and  becaufe  he  attacks  the  flags,  the 
epithet  of  cervarius  might  have  afterwards 
been  added.  The  lynx  is  not  fo  big  as  the 
wolf,  has  fhorter  legs,  and  generally  about  the 
fize  of  the  fox.  He  differs  from  the  panther 
and  ounce  in  the  following  particulars  ; he  has 
longer  hair,  his  fpots  are  lefs  lively,  and  are 
badly  difpofed  ; his  ears  are  much  longer,  and 
have  tufts  of  black  hairs  at  the  points  ; his  tail 
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is  fhorter,  and  is  alfo  black  at  the  end ; his  eyes 
have  a whitifh  call,  and  his  countenance  is 
more  agreeable,  and  lefs  ferocious.  The  fkin 
of  the  male  is  more  fpotted  than  that  of  the  fe- 
male. He  does  not  run  like  the  wolf,  but  walks 
and  bounds  like  the  cat.  He  lives  upon  other 
animals,  and  thofe  he  purfues  to  the  tops  of  the 
higheft  trees;  neither  the  wildcat,  pine-weafel, 
ermine,  nor  fquirrel,  can  efcape  him.  He  alfo 
feizes  birds,  lies  in  wait  for  the  flag,  roe-buck, 
and  hare,  whom  he  feizes  by  the  throat,  fucks 
their  blood,  and  then  opens  their  heads  to  de- 
vour the  brains  ; this  done  he  frequently  aban- 
dons them  to  go  in  fearch  of  frefh  prey,  and  is 
feldom  known  to  return  to  the  former  one  ; 
which  has  given  rife  to  the  remark,  that  of  all 
animals  the  lynx  has  the  fhorteft  memory.  Hisf 
colour  changes  with  the  climate  and  the  feafon. 
In  winter  his  fur  is  much  better  than  in  fum^ 
mer,  and  his  flefli,  like  that  of  all  beafts  of  prey, 
not  good  to  eat. 
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THERE  is  a Canadian  Lynx  in  the  Royal 
Cabinet  in  France,  in  fine  prefervation  ; it  is 
only  two  feet  three  inches  long,  and  rather 
more  than  thirteen  inches  high  ; its  body  is  co- 
vered with  long  grey  hair,  ftriped  with  yellow, 
and  fpotted  with  black  ; its  head  is  alfo  grey, 
interfperfed  with  white  and  yellow  hairs,  and 
ihaded  with  a kind  of  black  flripes  ; it  has  long 
white  whifkers  ; its  ears  are  more  than  two 
inches  high,  white  on  the  infide,  with  yellow 
edges,  the  outfide  of  a moufe  colour,  edged 
with  black,  and  at  the  tip  of  each  ear  is  a tuft 
of  black  hairs  feven  lines  high  ; it  has  a fhort 
tail,  which  is  black  from  the  end  to  about  the 
middle,  and  the  other  part  is  of  a reddilh  white  ; 
its  belly,  hind-legs,  infide  of  the  fore-legs  and 
feet  are  of  a dirty  white,  and  it  has  long  white 
claws.  This  lynx  ftrongly  refembles  that  v/e 
have  before  treated  of,  except  in  the  length  of 
the.  tail  and  tuft  on  the  ears,  from  which  we 
may  infer  that  the  Canadian  Lynx  is  a variety 
from  that  of  the  old  continent. 
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Pontoppidan  defcribes  the  Jynx  of  Norway 
to  be  white  with  deep  fpots,  and  claws  like 
thofe  of  a cat  ; he  fays  thete  are  four  fpecies 
there,  fome  being  like  the  wolf,  others  the  fox, 
others  the  cat,  and  others  with  an  head  like  that 
of  a colt  ; the  laft  of  which  is  not  only  doubtful 
in  itfelf,  but  throws  a degree  of  fufpicion  on 
the  veracity  of  the  remainder. 

The  fpecies  of  the  lynx  is  very  common 
throughout  Europe,  and  alfo  in  the  northern 
provinces  of  Afia.  Their  Ikins  are  very  valu- 
able, and  much  efleemed  for  muffs,  &c.  in  Nor- 
way, Ruffia,  and  even  as  far  as  China,  and 
notwithftanding  they  are  very  common,  they 
fell  at  an  high  price. 


THE  CARACAL. 


THOUGH  the  Caracal  * refembles  the  lynx- 
in  fize,  formation  of  the  body,  afpeét,  and  the 
tufts  of  black  hair  at  the  extremities  of  the 

ears» 

. * In  Turkey  it  is  called  Kaarah-kula  ; in  Arabia  Gat  el 
Ohallah  $ in  Perlia  Siyah-gufh,  denoting  in  all  three  languages, 
the  cat  with  long  ears. 
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ears.  I do  not  fcruple  from  their  difagreeméntf 
in  other  refpe&s,  to  treat  of  them  as  animals 
of  a different  fpecies.  The  Caracal  is  not 
fpotted  like  the  lynx;  his  hair  is  more  rough 
and  fhorter  ; his  tail  is  longer,  and  of  an  uni- 
form colour  ; his  fnout  is  longer,  in  afpe£t  he 
is  lefs  miid,  and  in  difpofition  more  fierce. 
The  lynx  inhabits  cold  and  at  moft  temperate 
climates,  while  the  caracal  is  to  be  found  only 
in  warm  countries.  It  is  as  much  from  thefe 
differences  of  difpofition  and  climate,  that  I 
judged  them  to  be  of  different  fpecies,  as  from 
the  infpe&ion  and  comparifon  of  the  two  ani- 
mals, both  of  which  we  have  examined  and 
defigned  from  life. 

The  caracal  is  common  in  Barbary,  in  Ara- 
bia, and  in  all  thofe  countries  inhabited  by  the 
lion,  panther,  and  ounce.  Like  them  he  de^ 
pends  on  prey  for  fubfiflence,  but  from  the  in- 
feriority of  his  fize  -and  ftrength,  he  has  much 
difficulty  to  procure  a fufficiency  ; frequently 
being  obliged  to  be  content  with  the  leavings  of 
the  more  powerful.  He  keeps  at  a diftance 
from  the  panther, becaufe  that  animal  exercifes 
its  cruelty  after  being  gorged  with  food  ; but 
he  follows  the  lion,  who,  when  the  cravings  of 
his  appetite  are  fatisfied,  never  injures  any  crea- 
ture. From  the  remains  left  by  this  noble  ani- 
mal, 
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mal,  tlie  caracal  not  unoften  enjoys  a comfort- 
able repaft.  Sometimes  he  follows,  or  even 
goes  before,  at  no  great  diftance,  taking  refuge 
in  the  trees,  when  felf-prefervation  renders  it 
neceflary,  and  where  the  lion  cannot,  like  the 
panther,  follow  him.  For  all  thefe  reafons  it 
is  that  the  caracal  has  been  called  the  Lion’s 
Guide,  or  Provider;  and  it  is  faid  that  the  lion, 
whofe  fmell  is  far  from  being  acute,  employs 
him  to  fcent  out  the  prey,  and  is  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  remains  as  a reward  for  his  trouble. 

The  caracal  # (jig.  108 .)  is  about  the  fize  of 
a fox,  but  more  fierce,  and  much  ftronger. 
He  has  been  known  to  attack,  and  in  a few 
minutes  tear  in  pieces  a large  dog,  which  de- 
fended himfelf  to  the  utmoft.  He  is  very 
difficult  to  tame,  yet  if  taken  very  young,  and 
reared  with  care,  he  may  be  trained  to  the 
chace,  to  which  he  is  by  nature  inclined,  and 
in  which  he  is  very  fuccefsful,  efpecially  if  he 
is  only  let  loofe  upon  fuch  animals  as  are  in- 
ferior in  ftrength,  for  he  declines  a fervice  of 
danger  with  every  expreffion  of  relucSlance. 
vol.  vu.  P In 

* The  principal  part  of  his  body  is  of  a reddifh  brown  co- 
lour, the  inferior  parts  of  the  neck  and  belly  whitifh  ; rou.nd  his 
muzzle  black,  his  ears  of  a dark  Ihade,  with  a tuft  of  black  hair 
from  their  extremities. 
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In  India  they  made  ufe  of  him  to  catch  hares, 
rabbits,  and  even  large  birds,  whom  he  feizes 
with  Angular  addrefs  and  facility. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


Mr.  BRUCE  has  informed  me  that  he  faw 
a caracal  in  Nubia,  which  differed  from  the 
one  of  Barbary,  that  we  -formerly  defcribed  ; 
his  face  was  more  round,  his  ears  black  on  the 
outfide,  intermixed  w'ith  white  hairs,  and  on 
the  bread:,  belly,  and  infide  of  the  thighs  he 
had  yellow  fpots.  But  this  is  a mere  variety, 
of  which  there  are  feveral,  for  inflauce,  in  Ly- 
bia  there  is  a caracal  with  white  ears,  and  a 
white  tail  with  four  black  rings  at  the  end,  and 
which  is  not  bigger  than  a domeftic  cat  ; and 
if  this  was  to  eftablifh  a difference  we  might 
fay  there  are  two  fpecies  of  caracals  in  Bar- 
bary, the  one  large,  with  black  ears  and  long 
tufts,  and  the  other  fmaller,  with  white  ears 
and  fhort  tufts. 


THE 
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THE  HYÆNA. 


ARISTOTLE  has  left  us  two  chara&ers 
by  which  alone  the  Hyæna  (fig.  i\o.)  might 
eafily  be  diftinguifhed  from  all  other  animals. 
Neverthelefs,  travellers  and  naturaliits  have 
confounded  him  with  no  lefs  than  four  other 
fpecies,  namtly,  thejackall,  glutton,  civet,  and 
the  baboon.  They  are  all  carnivorous  and  fe- 
rocious like  hyæna,  and  all  have  fome  few 
particular  refemblances  to  him,  from  which 
thefe  errors  may  have  originated.  Thejackall 
inhabits  the  fame  countries,  and  like  the  hyæna 
refembles  the  wolf  in  form  ; like  him  alfo  he 
feeds  upon  dead  carcaffes,  and  digs  up  graves 
to  devour  their  contents.  The  glutton  has* 
the  fame  voracity,  the  fame  appetite  for  cor- 
rupted flefh,  the  fame  propenfity  for  digging 
the  dead  out  of  their  graves  ; and  though  he 
belongs  to  a different  climate,  and  his  figure  is 
widely  different  from  that  of  the  hyæna,  yet 
■from  this  affinity  of  difpofition  authors  have 
thought  themfelves  warranted  in  confidering 
P 2 them 
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them  as  of  Jthe  fame  fpecies.  The  civet  is  a 
native  of  the  fame  countries  as  the  hyæna,  and 
like  him  has  a ftreak  of  long  hair  along  the 
back,  and  alfo  a particular  opening,  or  glandular 
pouch  ; chara&eriftiçs  which  belong  only  to  a 
few  animals,  and  which  induced  Bellon  to  fup- 
pofe  the  civet  was  the  hyæna  of  the  ancients. 
As  to  the  baboon,  which  has  hands  and  feet 
like  thofe  of  a man  or  a monkey,  he  refembles 
the  hyæha  (till  lefs  than  the  other  three,  and  it 
muft  be  folely  from  their  name  that  they  have 
been  confounded  together. 

The  hyæna,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw,  is  cal- 
led clubbah  in  Barbary  ; and  Marmol,  and  Leo 
Africanus,  fay,  the  baboon  is  diftinguifhed  by 
the  name  of  dabuh  ; and  as  the  baboon  belongs 
to  the  fame  climates,  fcratches  up  the  earth  and 
is  nearly  of  the  fame  form  with  the  hyæna  ; 
thefe  circumftances  firft  deceived  travellers, 
and  naturalifts  adopted  their  blunders,  without 
inveftigation  ; and  even  thofe  who  diftinguifhed 
the  two  animals,  retained  the  name  of  dabuh 
to  the  hyæna,  which  in  fa6t  belongs  to  the 
baboon.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  hyæna 
is  neither  the  dabuh  of  the  Arabians,  the  jefef 
orfefefoi  the  Africans,  nor  the  de'eb  of  Bar- 
bary. But  to  put  a flop  to  this  confufion  of 
names,  I fhall  give,  in  a few  words,  the  fuh- 

ftance 
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Hance  of  the  enquiries  I have  made  with  refpe£fc 
to  thofe  animals. 

Ariftotle  calls  it  by  two  names,  hyæna  and 
glanus  ; names  we  may  be  allured  are  applied 
to  the  fame  animals  by  comparing  the  paffages 
wherein  they  are  mentioned*.  -The  ancient 
Latins  retained  the  name  hyæna,  and  never 
adopted  that  of  glanus.  In  the  writings  of  the 
modern  Latins,  however,  we  find  the  words 
garius,  or  gannus,  and  belbus  employed  as  names 
for  the  hyæna.  According  to  Rafis,  the  Ara- 
bians call  it  kabo , or  zabo , names  that  appear 
to  be  derived  from  the  word  zeeb , which,  in 
their  language,  denominates  a wolf.  In  Bar- 
bary the  hyæna  bears  the  name  of  dubbah , as 
appears  from  the  defcription  given  of  this  ani- 
mal by  Dr.  Shawt.  In  Turkey  it  is  called 

zirtlam> 

* Arittotle  Hiff.  Animals,  ]ib.  vi.  c.  32.  lib.  viii.  c.  5. 

■f  The  Dubbah  is  nearly  the  fize  of  the  wolf.  Its  neck.  Is  fo 
exceedingly  ftiff,  that  when  it  offers  to  look  behind,  or  even  on 
one  fide,  it  is  obliged  to  turn  the  whole  body,  like  the  hog,  the 
badger,  and  the  crocodile.  Its  colour  is  fomewhat  inclined  to  a 
jeddifh  brown,  with  a few  brown  ftreaks  of  a darker  hue,  it  has 
very  long  hairs  o.n  the  neck  which  it  can  occafionallj  eredh  Its 
paws  are  large  and  well  armed,  with  which  it  digs  up  plants, and 
fometimes  dead  bodies  from  their  graves.  Next  to  the  lion  and 
panther,  the  dubbah  is  the  moft  fierce  of  all  the  animals  of  Bar- 
bary. As  it  is  furnifhed  with  a mane,  has  a difficulty  in  turning 
the  }iead,  and  fcrapes  up  dead  bodies  from  their  giaves,  it  has 
every  appearance  of  being  the  hyaena  of  the  ancients.  Ses  Shaw's 
! Travels . 
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zirtlam,  according  to  Nieremberg  ; in  Perfia 
kaftaar , as  dated  by  Kæmpfer  ; and  cajlar, 
according  to  Pietro  della  Valle.  Thefe  are 
the  only  names  which  feem  actually  to  refer  to 
the  hyæna  ; though  it  is  neverthelefs  probable 
that  the  lycaon  and  the  crocuta  of  India  and 
Ethiopia,  of  which  the  ancients  fpeak,  are  no 
other  than  the  hyæna.  Porphyry  exprefsly 
fays,  that  the  crocuta  of  the  Indies  is  the  hyæna 
of  the  Greeks  ; and,  indeed,  all  they  have  writ- 
ten, whether  true  or  fabulous,  refpe&ing  the 
lycaon  and  crocuta,  bears  fome  analogy  to  the 
nature  of  the  hyæna.  But  we  fhall  make  no 
farther  conje&ures  on  this  fubjedl  until  we 
treat  of  fabulous  animals,  and  the  affinities  they 
have  with  real  ones. 

The  panther  of  the  Greeks,  the  lupus  cana - 
rius  of  Gaza,  and  the  lupus  Armenius  of  the 
modern  Latins  and  Arabians,  feem  to  be  the 
fame  animal,  that  is,  the  jackall,  which  the 
Turks  call  deal , according  to  Pollux,  and  thacal 
according  to  Spoon  and  Wheeler  ; which  the 
modern  Greeks  diftinguifh  by  the  name  of 
zachalia,  the  Perfians  fiechal , or  Jchachal , and 
the  Moors  of  Barbary  deeb  ; that  of  jackall 
having,  however,  been  adopted  by  a number  of 
travellers,  to  that  we  fhall  give  the  preference, 
and  only  remark  at  prefent,  that  he  differs  from 

the 
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the  hyæna  not  only  in  fize,  figure,  and  colour, 
but  in  natural  habits,  for  the  hyæna  is  a folitary 
animal,  while  the  jackall  is  feldom  feen  but  in 
troops.  After  the  example  of  Kæmpfer,  fome 
of  our  nomenclators  have  called  the  jackall 
lupus  aureus , becaufe  his  hair  is  of  a lively  yel- 
low hue. 

From  all  which  it  is  plain,  that  the  jackall 
is  a very  different  animal  from  the  hyæna  ; and 
no  lefs  fo  than  the  glutton,  which  is  an  animal 
confined  to  the  northern  regions  of  Lapland, 
Ruflia,  and  Siberia  ; it  is  a flranger  even  in 
the  temperate  climates,  and  therefore  could 
never  have  inhabited  Arabia,  or  any  of  the 
other  warm  countries  in  which  the  hyæna  re- 
fides.  It  differs  alfo  in  form,  for  the  glutton 
bears  a flrong  refemblance  to*  a very  large 
badger;  his  legs  are.  fo  fhort  that  his  belly  al- 
moft  reaches  the  ground  ; he  has  five  toes  on 
each  of  his  feet,  has  no  mane,  and  his  body  is 
covered  with  black  hair,  excepting  fometimes  a 
few  reddifh-yellow  hairs  upon  his  fides  ; in 
fhort,  he  refembles  him  in  nothing  but  in  being 
-exceedingly  voracious.  He  was  unknown  to 
the  ancients,  who  had  made  no  great  progrefs 
into  the  north  of  Europe.  Claus  is  the  firft 
author  who  mentions  this  animal,  and  from 
his  prodigious  gluttony  he  called  him  gulo.  In 
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Sclavonia  he  afterwards  obtained  the  name  of 
rofomaky  and  in  Germany  jerff,  or  wildfras , and 
the  French  travellers  have  called  him  glouton . 
There  are  varieties  in  this  fpecies,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  the  jackall,  which  we  lhali  fpeak  of 
when  we  come  to  the  particular  hiftory  of 
thofe  animals,  and  fhall  only  here  obferve,  that 
thofe  varieties,  inftead  of  aflimilating  them 
with  the  hyæna,  render  them  more  diftin£t 
fpecies. 

The  civet  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
hyæna  but  the  glandular  pouch,  and  the  mane 
along  the  neck  and  back-bone.  It  differs  from 
the  hyæna  in  figure  and  fize,  not  being  more 
than  half  as  large,  his  ears  are  fhort  and  covered 
with  hair,  whereas  thofe  of  the  hyæna  are  long 
and  naked;  he  has  alfo  fhort  legs,  and  five  toes 
upon  each  foot,  while  the  legs  of  the  hyæna 
are  long,  and  he  has  only  four  toes  upon  each 
foot  ; nor  does  the  civet  dig  up  the  earth  in 
fearch  for  dead  bodies.  From  thefe  differences 
thefe  animals  are  eafily  to  be  diftinguifhed  from 
each  other. 

With  refpeft  to  the  baboon,  which  is  the 
papio  of  the  Latins,  and  as  we  have  before 
obferved,  has  been  miftaken  for  the  hyæna, 
merely  from  the  ambiguity  of  names,  which 
feems  to  have  arifen  from  a paffage  of  Leo  Afri- 
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canus,  and  fince  copied  by  Marmot.  They 
fay,  “ the  dabuh  is  of  the  fize  and  form  of  the 
wolf  ; and  fcratches  up  dead  bodies  from  their 
graves.”  From  which  it  was  fuppofed  to 
mean  the  dukbah , or  hyæna,  although  it  is 
exprefsly  dated  in  the  fame  paffages  that  the 
dubah  has  hands  and  feet  -refembling  thofe  of 
a man  ; a remark  which,  however  applicable 
to  the  baboon,  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
hyæna. 

From  taking  a view  of  the  lupus-marinus  of 
Bellon,  which  Gefner  has  copied,  we  might 
miflake  it  for  the  figure  of  the  hyæna,  to 
which  it  bears  a great  refemblance  ; but  his 
defcription  correfponds  not  with  our  hyæna, 
for  he  fays,  the  lupus-marinus  is  an  amphibious 
animal  which  feeds  on  fifh,  and  has  fometimes 
been  feen  on  the  coafts  of  the  Britifh  ocean  ; . 
and  becaufe  this  author  fays  nothing  of  the 
peculiar  charaCteriftics  which  diftinguifh  the 
hyæna  from  all  other  animals.  It  is  poffible 
that  Bellon,  prepofTefled  with  the  notion  that 
the  civet  was  the  hyæna  of  the  ancients,  has 
given  the  figure  of  the  real  one  under  the  name 
of  lupus-marinus y for  fo  ftriking  and  fingular 
are  the  characters  of  that  animal,  that  it  is 
hardly  poffible  to  be  deceived  in  them  ; he  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  quadruped  that  has  four  toes 
vol.  vii.  upon 
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upon  each  foot.  Like  the  badger  he  has  an 
aperture  under  the  tail,  which  does  not  pene- 
trate into  the  body  ; his  ears  are  long,  ftraight, 
and  naked  ; his  head  is  fhorter  and  more  fquare 
than  that  of  the  wolf  ; his  legs  are  longer, 
efpecially  the  hind  ones  ; his  eyes  are  placed 
like  thofe  of  the  dog  ; the  hair  of  his  body 
and  mane  is  of  a dark  grey,  with  a fmall  in- 
termixture of  yellow  and  black,  and  difpofed 
all  along  in  waves,  and  though  in  fize  he 
equals  the  wolf,  yet  he  has,  neverthelefs,  a 
contra&ed  appearance. 

This  folitary  animal  refides  in  the  caverns 
of  mountains,  the  clefts  of  rocks,  or  in  dens, 
which  he  forms  for  himfelf  under  the  earth. 
Though  taken  ever  fo  young  he  is  not  to 
be  tamed.  He  lives  like  the  wolf,  by  depre- 
dation, and  is  more  ftrong  and  daring.  He 
fometimes  attacks  men,  and  darts  with  a fero- 
cious refolution  on  all  kinds  of  cattle  ; he 
follows  the  flocks,  and  even  breaks  down  the 
fheepTolds  of  a night  to  get  at  his  prey.  His 
eyes  lhine  in  the  dark,  and  it  is  aflerted  that  he 
fees  better  by  night  than  day.  All  naturalifts 
who  have  treated  of  this  animal,  except  Kæmp- 
fer,  fay,  that  his  cry  refembles  the  noife  of  a 
man  who  is  vomiting,  while  the  latter  aflerts 
it  to  be  like  the  lowing  of  a calf.  He  defends 
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himfelf  againft  the  lion,  (lands  in  no  awe  of 
the  panther,  and  attacks  the  ounce,  which  is 
incapable  of  refilling  him.  When  at  a lofs 
for  prey  he  fcrapes  up  the  earth  with  his  feet, 
and  tears  out  the  carcalfes  of  animals  and  men, 
■which  in  the  countries  he  inhabits  are  pro- 
mifcuoufly  buried  in  the  fields.  He  is  found 
in  almoft  all  the  hot  climates  of  Africa  and 
Afia,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  animal  called 
faraJJ'ey  at  Madagafcar,  which  refembles  the 
wolf  in  figure,  but  is  larger  and  llronger,  is  the 
fame  animal. 

Of  this  animal  more  abfurd  {lories  have 
been  told  than  any  other.  The  ancients  have 
gravely  written  that  the  hyæna  is  alternately 
male  and  female  ; that  when  it  brings  forth, 
fuckles  and  rears  its  progeny,  it  remains  as  a 
female  the  whole  year,  but  the  year  follow- 
ing it  refumes  the  funélions  of  the  male,  and 
obliges  its  companion  to  fubmit  tothofeof  the 
female.  The  circumftance  which  gave  rife  to 
this  fable  is  plainly  the  orifice  under  the  tail, 
which  both  males  and  females  have,  independent 
of  the  organs  of  generation  peculiar  to  both 
fexes,  and  which  are  the  fame  in  the  hyæna  as 
in  all  other  animals.  It  has  alfo  been  affirmed 
that  this  animal  could  imitate  the  human  voice, 
remember  the  names  of  ihepherds,  call  upon, 
Qj  2 fafcinate, 
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fafcinate,  and  render  them  motionlefs  ; that  it 
terrifies  fhepherdefles,  caufes  them  to  forget 
and  negleét  their  flocks,  to  be  diftraéted  in  love, 
&c.  All  this  might  furely  happen  without  the 
intervention  of  the  hyaena  ! But  I fhall  con- 
clude here,  to  avoid  the  reproach  which  has 
been  cafl:  upon  Pliny,  that  of  taking  pleafure  in 
compiling  and  relating  abfurd  fables. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


At  the  fair  of  St.  Germain,  in  the  year 
1773,  I faw  a male  hyaena  ; the  one  before  de- 
fcribed  was  very  ferocious,  and  I mentioned 
' untameable,  but  this  was  perfectly  gentle,  for 
though  his  keeper  made  him  angry  for  the 
purpofe  of  erecting  his  mane,  yet  he  feemed 
to  forget  it  in  a few  moments,  and  fuffer  him- 
felf  to  be  played  with  without  any  appearance 
of  diflike.  He  exa&ly  accorded  with  the  de- 
fcription  I have  given,  except  his  tail  being 
entirely  white. 

In  the  ifland  of  Meroë  there  is  a large  kind 
of  hyænas,  fo  ftrong  that  they  can  run  off 

with 
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with  a man  to  the  diftance  of  more  than  a 
league  without  flopping.  Thefe  are  alfo  of  a 
darker  colour,,  and  ereft  their  long  hairs  on  the 
hind  parts  and  not  the  front.  Mr.  Bruce  in- 
forms me  that  he  has  obferved,  that  when  the 
hyænas  are  forced  to  take  to  flight,  they  are  at 
firft  exceedingly  lame  of  the  left  hind  leg,  and 
which  continues  for  more  than  an  hundred 
paces,  fo  much  fo  indeed  as  to  give  them  the 
appearance  of  falling,  and  that  it  is  the  fame 
alfo  with  thofe  of  Syria  and  Barbary. 


THE  CIVET  AND  THE  ZIBET. 


THE  generality  of  naturalifts  are  of  opinion 
that  the  perfume  called  civet,  or  mufk,  is  fur- 
niflied  only  by  one  fpecies  of  animals.  I have, 
however,  feen  two  animals  that  furni  (hit,  which, 
though  they  have  many  eflential  affinities,  both 
in  their  external  and  internal  conformations, 
yet  differ  in  fo  many  chara&eriftics,  that  there 
is  fufficient  reafon  to  confider  them  as  two 
diftindl  fpecies.  To  the  firft  I have  continued 

the 
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the  original  name  of  Civet,  (fig . 1 1 i.J  and  the 
fécond,  for  the  fake  of  diftinétion,  I have  called 
Zibet  (fig.  1 13 .)  The  civet  feems  to  be  the 
fame  as  that  defcribed  by  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  by  Cains,  in  Gefner,  page  837,  and 
by  Fabius  Columna,  who  has  given  both  the 
male  and  female  figures  in  the  publication  of 
Faber,  which  follows  that  of  Hernandes.  The 
zibet  appears  to  be  the  fame  animal  as  M.  de 
la  Peyronnie  has  defcribed  under  the  name 
of  Mufk  Animal,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  year  1731. 
Both  differ  from  the  civet  in  the  very  fame 
characters  ; both  want  the  mane,  or  the  long 
hair,  on  the  back-bone,  and  both  have  the  tail 
marked  with  ftrong  annular  ftreaks.  The 
civet,  on  the  contrary,  has  a mane,  but  no 
rings  on  the  tail.  It  muft,  however,  be  ac- 
knowledged that  our  zibet,  and  the  mufk  ani- 
mal of  M.  de  la  Peronnie,  are  not  fo  perfectly 
fimilar  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of 
their  fpecies.  The  rings  on  the  tail,  of  the 
zibet  are  larger  than  tnofe  of  the  mufk  animal, 
and  the  length  of  his  tail  is  fhorter  in  propor- 
tion to  that  of  his  body  ; but  thefe  differences 
are  flight,  and  appear  to  be  mere  accidental 
varieties,  to  which  the  civet  mufl  be  more 
fubjeft  than  any  other  wild  animal,  as  they 
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sire  reared  and  fed  like  domeftic  ones  in  many 
parts  of  the  Levant  and  Eaft-lndies.  Certain 
it  is,  that  our  zibet  bears  a ftronger  refemblance 
to  the  mufk  animal  than  to  the  civet,  and  con- 
fequently  they  may  be  confidered  as  the  fame 
fpecies.  Nor,  indeed,  do  we  mean  pofitively 
to  affirm  that  civet  and  zibet  are  not  varieties 
of  the  fame  fpecies,  but  from  their  different 
charaéteriftics  there  is  a ftrong  prefumption 
they  really  are  fo. 

The  animal  which  we  here  name  the  Civet, 
is  called  the  falanoue,  at  Madagafcar,  nzime9 
or  nzfufi  at  Congo,  kankan  in  Ethiopia,  and 
hajior  in  Guinea.  That  it  is  the  civet  of  Gui- 
nea I am  certain,  for  the  one  I had  was  fent 
from  Guinea,  to  one  of  my  correfpondents  at 
St.  Domingo,  where,  after  being  fed  for  fome 
time,  it  was  killed  for  the  more  eafy  convey- 
ance to  Europe. 

The  Zibet  is  probably  the  civet  of  Afia,  of 
the  Eafl  Indies,  and  of  Arabia,  where  he  is  cal- 
led zebet,  or  zibet,  an  Arabic  word,  which  like- 
wife  fignifiesthe  perfume  of  that  animal.,  He 
differs  from  the  civet,  in  having  a longer  body  ; 
a fnout  more  thin  and  {lender,  and  fomewhat 
concave  on  the  upper  part  ; whereas  that  of 
the  civet  is  more  ffiort,  thick,  and  rather  con- 
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vex.  The  ears  of  the  zibet  are  alfo  larger  and 
more  elevated  ; his  tail  is  longer,  and  more 
flrongly  marked  ; his  hair  is  fhorter  and  much 
more  foft  ; he  has  no  mane,  or  long  hair  on 
the  neck  or  back-bone  ; no  black  fpots  under 
the  eyes,  or  on  the  cheeks;  all  of  which  are 
remarkable  charaéferiftics  in  the  civet.  Some 
travellers  fufpe£ted  there  were  two  fpecies  of 
civets,  but  no  perfon  examined  them  with  Ef- 
ficient accuracy  as  to  give  a diftinét  defcription. 
I have  feen  both,  and  after  a careful  comparifon, 
am  of  opinion,  that  they  not  only  differ  in  fpe- 
cies, but  perhaps  belong  to  different  climates. 

Thefe  animals  have  been  called  mufk-cats, 
though  they  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
cat.  They  rather  refemble  the  fox,  efpecially 
in  the  head.  Their  fkins  are  diverfified  with 
flripes  and  fpots,  which  has  occafioned  them  to 
be  miftaken  for  fmall  panthers,  when  feen  at  a 
diftance  ; but  in  every  other  refpeél  they  differ 
from  the  panther.  There  is  an  animal  called  the 
Genet,  which  is  fpotted  in  the  like  manner,, 
whofe  head  is  nearly  of  the  fame  fhape,  and 
which,  like  the  civet,  has  a pouch  where  an 
odoriferous  humour  is  formed  ; but  this  animal 
is  fmaller  than  our  civet  ; its  legs  are  fhorter, 
and  its  body  thinner  ; its  perfume  is  very  faint, 
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and  of  fhort  duration  ; while  the  perfume  of 
the  civet  is  very  ftrong,  and  that  of  the  zibet  is 
fo  to  an  excefs. 

This  humour  is  found  in  the  orifice  which 
thefe  animals  have  near  the  organs  of  genera- 
tion ; it  is  nearly  as  thick  as  pomatum,  and 
though  the  odour  is  very  ftrong,  it  is  yet  agree- 
able, even  when  it  iffues  from  the  body  of  the 
animal.  This  perfume  of  the  civet  muft 
not  be  confounded  with  mulk,  which  is  a 
fanguineous  humour,  obtained  from  an  animal 
very  different  from  either  the  civet  or  zibet, 
being  a fpecies  of  roe-buck,  or  goat,  without 
horns,  and  which  has  no  one  property  in  com- 
mon with  the  civets,  but  that  of  furnifhing  à 
ftrong  perfume. 

Thefe  two  fpecies  of  civets  have  not  been 
diftinguifhed  with  precifion.  They  have  both 
been  fometimes  confounded  with  the  weafel  of 
Virginia,  the  genet,  the  mufk-deer,  and  even 
with  the  hyæna.  Bellon,  who  has  given  a 
figure  and  defcription  of  the  civetj  infifts  that 
it  was  the  hyæna  of  the  ancients,  and  his  mis- 
take is  the  more  exctifable  not  being  deftitute 
of  fome  foundation.  Certain  it  is,  that  moft  of 
the  fables  which  have  been  related  of  the  hyæna, 
took  their  rife  from  the  civet.  The  philters 
faid  to  have  been  obtained  from  certain  parts  of 
vol*  vu.  R the 
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the  hyæna,  and  their  power  to  excite  love,  fuf- 
ficiently  indicate  that  the  ftimulating  virtues  of 
the  preparations  of  civet,  were  not  unknown 
to  the  ancients,  and  which  are  ftill  ufed  for  this 
very  purpofe  in  the,eaft.  What  they  have  faid 
of  the  uncertainty  of  the  fex  of  the  hyæna,  is 
ftill  more  applicable  to  the  civet,  for  the  male 
has  no  external  appearance,  but  three  apertures 
fo  perfe&lÿ  fimilar  to  thofeof  the  female,  that 
it  is  hardly  poftible  to  determine  the  fex  but  by 
diiïeétion.  The  opening  which  contains  the 
perfume,  is  fituated  between  the  other  two, 
andin  the  fame  dire6t  line  which  extends  from 
the  os  facrum  to  the  pubis. 

Another,  error,  which  has  made  more  pro** 
grefs,  is  that  of  Grégoire  de  Bolivar,  with  re- 
fpeét  to  the  climates  in  which  the  civet  is 
found.  After  ftating  them  to  be  common  in 
Africa  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  he  pofitively  affirms 
they  are  alfo  very  numerous  in  all  parts  of 
South  America.  This  aflertion,  tranfmitted 
by  Faber,  has  been  copied  by  Aldrovandus, 
and  adopted  by  all  the  authors  who  have  fince 
treated  of  the  civet.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
they  are  animals  peculiar  to  the  hotteft  climates 
of  the  old  continent,  and  which  could  not  have 
found  a northern  paftage  into  the  new  world  ; 
where,  in  fa&,  no  civets  ever  exifted  until  they 
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were  tranfported  thither  from  the  Phillipine 
Iflands  and  the  coafts  of  Africa.  As  the  alfer- 
tion  of  Bolivar  ispofitive,  and  mine  only  nega- 
tive, it  is  necelfary  I (hould  give  my  particular 
reafons,  to  prove  the  falfity  of  the  fa6t.  Be- 
fides  my  ow  n remarks,  I refer  to  the  very  words 
of  Faber  himfelf  *.  On  this  head  it  is  obferv- 
able  that  the  figure  given  by  Faber,  was  left  to 
him  by  Recchi,  without  any  defeription  t ; and 
of  which  the  incription  is,'  animal  zibethicum 
Americanum  ; but  this  figure  has  no  refem- 
blance  to  the  civet  or  zibet,  and  rather  repre- 
sents the  badger  ; fecondly,  Faber  gives  a de- 
scription and  figures  of  a male  and  female  civet, 
which,  refemble  our  zibet  ; but  thefe  civets  are 
not  the  fame  animal  as  that  reprefented  in  the 
hrft  figure  ; nor  do  they  reprefent  animals  of 
America,  but  civets  belonging  to  the  old  conti- 
nent, of  which  Fabius  Columna  had  procured 
drawings  at  Naples,  and  furnilhed  Faber  with 
their  figures  and  deferiptions  ; thirdly,  after 
having  quoted  Bolivar  refpe&ing  the  climates 
in  which  the  civet  is  found,  Faber  concludes 
with  admiring  Bolivar’s  prodigious  memory, 
and  that  he  was  indebted  for  this  recital  to  the 
R 2 oral 

* Novas.  Hifp.  Anim.  Nardi  Antonii  Recchi  Imagines  & 
Nomina,  Joannis  Fabri  Lyncei  Expofuione,  p.  539. 

f Ibid.  p.  465. 
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oral  information  of  that  gentleman.  Thefe 
three  remarks  are  alone  fufficient  to  create  a 
fufpicion,  but  what  completely  proves  the  error, 
Fernandes,  in  his  defcfiption  of  the  animals  of 
America,  flatly  contradi&s  Bolivar,  and  affirms 
that  the  civet  was  not  a native  of  America,  but 
that,  in  his  time,  they  had  began  to  tranfport 
fome  of  them  from  the  Phillipine  Iflands  to 
New  Spain.  In  fine,  if  we  add  this  pofitive 
teftimony  of  Fernandes,  to  that  of  all  the  tra- 
vellers, who  mention  the  civets  are  very  com- 
mon in  the  Phillipine  Iflands,  in  the  Eafl:  Indies, 
and  in  Africa,  not  one  of  whom  intimates  hav- 
ing feen  this  animal  in  America,  every  doubt 
will  vanifli  of  what  we  advanced  in  our  enu- 
meration of  the  animals  of  the  two  continents* 
and  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  civet  is  not  a 
native  of  America,  but  an  animal  peculiar  to 
the  warm  climates  of  the  old  continent,  and 
that  he  was  never  found  in  the  new,  until  after 
he  had  been  tranfported  thither.  Had  I not 
guarded  againft  fuch  miftakes,  which  are  too 
frequent,  I ffiould  have  preferred  our  civet  as 
an  American  animal,  from  its  having  been 
fe  t to  me  from  St.  Domingo,  and  not  dire&ly 
from  Guinea,  the  place  of  its  nativity,  of  which 
I was,  however,  allured  by  the  letter  from  M. 
Pages  which  accompanied  the  animal.  Thefe 
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particular  fa&s  I confider  as  confirmations  to 
the  general  pofition,  that  there  is  a real  diffe- 
rence between  all  the  animals  of  the  fouthern 
parts  of  each  continent. 

Both  the  civet  and  zibet  are  then  animals  of 
the  old  continent,  nor  have  they  any  other  ex- 
ternal differences  befides  thofe  already  pointed 
out  ; and  as  to  their  internal  differences,  and 
the  ftru&ure  of  their  refervoirs  which  contain 
the  perfume,  they  have  been  fo  accurately  de- 
fcribed  by  Meffrs  Morand  and  Peronnie,  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  for  1728  and  1731, 
that  I could  do  little  more  than  give  a repeti- 
tion of  their  accounts.  With  regard  to  what 
remains  to  be  further  obferved  of  thofe  two  ani- 
mals, as  the  few  fa&s  are  hardly  more  appli- 
cable to  the  one  than  the  other,  and  as  it  would 
be  difficult  to  point  out  the  diflin&ion,  I (hall 
colleét  the  whole  under  one  head. 

The  civets,  (by  the  plural  number  I mean 
the  civet  and  zibet)  though  natives  of  the  hot- 
teff  climates  of  Afia  and  Africa,  can  yet  live  in 
temperate  and  even  cold  countries,  provided 
they  are  carefully  defended  from  the  injuries  of 
the  weather,  and  fupplied  with  fucculent  food. 
In  Holland  they  are  frequently  reared  for  the 
advantage  obtained  by  their  perfume.  The 
civet  brought  from  Amfterdam  is  preferred  to 

that 
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that  which  comes  from  the  Levant  or  the  In- 
dies, as  being  the  mod  genuine.  That  im- 
ported from  Guinea  would  be  the  beft,  were  it 
not  that  the  Negroes,  as  well  as  the  i ndians,  and 
the  people  of  the  Levant,  adulterate  it  with  the 
mixtures  of  ftorax,and  other  balfamic  and  odo- 
riferous drugs  and  plants. 

Thofe  who  keep  thefe  animals  to  colleft  the 
perfume,  put  them  irito  a narrow  cage,  in 
which  they  cannot  turn  themfelves  ; this  cage 
opens  behind,  and  two  or  three  times  in  a week 
the  animal  is  drawn  a little  out  by  the  tail,  and 
kept  in  that  pofition  by  putting  a bar  acrofs  the 
fore  part  of  the  cage  ; this  done,  the  perfon 
takes  out  the  perfume  trom  the  pouch  with  a 
fmall  fpoon,  fcraping  all  the  internal  parts,  and 
then,  putting  the  matter  into  a vedel,  the  great- 
eft:  care  is  taken  to  keep  it  clofely  covered. 
The  quantity  fo  procured  depends  greatly  upon 
the  appetite  of  the  animal,  and  the  quality  of 
his  nourilhment,  as  he  always  produces  more 
in  proportion  to  the  goodnefs  of  his  food. 
Hafhed  flefh,  eggs,  rice,  fmall  animals,  birds, 
young  poultry,  and  particularly  fifh,  are  the 
beft,  and  which  he  mod  prefers  ; and  thefe 
ought  to  be  fo  varied  as  to  excite  his  appetite 
and  preferve  his  health.  He  requires  but 
little  wrater,  and  though  he  drinks  feldom,  yet 
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he  difcharges  urine  very  frequently  ; and  even 
on  fuch  occafions,  the  male  is  not  to  be  diftin- 
guiOied  from  the  female. 

The  perfume  of  the  civets  is  fo  ftrong  that 
it  communicates  itfelf  to  all  parts  of  the  body  ; 
the  hair  and  fkin  is  impregnated  with  it  to 
fuch  a degree,  that  it  preferves  the  odour  for  a 
long  time  after  it  is  dripped  off.  If  a perfon 
be  fhut  up  in  a clofe  room  with  one  of  them 
alive,  he  cannot  fupport  the  perfume,  it  is  fo 
copioufty  diffufed  When  the  animal  is  en- 
raged, its  fcent  is  more  violent  than  ordinary, 
and  if  tormented  fo  as  to  make  him  fweat,  that 
is  alfo  colle&ed  and  ferves  to  adulterate,  or  at 
lead  encreafe  the  perfume  which  is  otherwife 
obtained. 

The  civets  are  naturally  wild,  and  even  fe- 
rocious ; and  though  tameable  to  a certain  de- 
gree, they  are  never  perfectly  familiar.  .Their 
teeth  are  ftrong  and  fharp,  but  their  claws  are 
blunt  and  feeble.  They  are  light  and  a&ive, 
and  live  by  prey,  purfuing  fmall  animals,  and 
furprifing  birds.  They  can  bound  like  cats, 
and  run  like  dogs;  and  fometimes  fteal  into 
yards  and  out-houfes  to  carry  off  the  poultry. 
Their  eyes  fhine  in  the  dark, and  they  probably 
fee  better  in  the  night  than  in  the  day.  When 
they  fail  in  procuring  animal  food,  they  fubfift 
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on  roots  and  fruits.  As  they  feldom  drink  they 
never  inhabit  moift  places,  but  chearfully  re- 
fide  among  arid  fands  and  burning  mountains. 
They  breed  very  fail  in  their  native  climates  ; 
but  though  they  can  live,  and  even  produce 
perfume  in  temperate  climates,  yet  they  cannot 
multiply.  They  have  a voice  more  powerful, 
and  a tongue  lefs  rough  than  the  cat,  and  their 
cry  is  not  unlike  that  of  an  enraged  dog. 

The  odorous  humour  which  exudes  from 
thefe  animals  is  called  civet  in  England  and 
France,  and  zibet,  or  algalia,  in  Arabia,  the 
Indies,  and  the  Levant,  where  it  is  more  ufed 
than  in  Europe.  It  is  now  very  little  employed 
as  a medicine,  but  it  is  (till  ufed  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  compofitions  of  perfumers  and 
confe£lioners.~  The  fmell  of  the  civet,  though 
ftronger,  is  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the 
mu  Ik.  Both,  however-,  loft  their  repute  when 
the  method  of  preparing  ambergris  was  dif- 
covered  ; and  even  that  feems  now  to  be  pro- 
fcribed  from  the  toilets  of  the  polite  and 
delicate. 
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THE  GENET. 


THE  Genet,  (fig.  1 12. ) is  a (mailer  animal 
than  the  civet.  He  has  a long  body,  fhort 
legs,  a lharp  fnout,  [lender  head,  and  fmooth 
foft  hair,  of  a glofly  afh  colour,  marked  with 
black  fpots,  which  are  round,  and  feparated  on 
the  Tides,  but  fo  nearly  unite  on  the  back  as  to 
have  the  appearance  of  flripes  along  the  body. 
Upon  the  neck  and  back  it  has  a kind  of  mane, 
which  forms  a black  ftreak  from  the  head  to 
the  tail,  the  latter  of  which  is  as  long  as 
the  body,  and  is  marked  with  feven  or  eight 
rings,  alternately  black  and  white  ; the  fpots 
on  the  neck  alfo  appear  to  form  ftreaks,  and  it 
has  a white  fpot  under  each  eye.  Under  the 
tail,  and  in  the  very  fame  place  with  the  civets, 
it  has  a pouch,  in  wrhich  is  fecreted  a kind  of 
perfume,  but  is  much  wreaker,  and  its  fcent 
foon  evaporates.  It  is  fomewhat  longer  than 
the  martin,  which  it  greatly  refembles  in  form, 
habit,  and  difpofition  ; and  from  which  it  feems 
chiefly  to  differ  in  being  more  eafily  tamed. 
vol.  vu.  S Belon 
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Belon  affures  us,  that  he  has  feen  them  in  the 
houfes  at  Conftantinople  as  tame  as  cats,  that 
they  were  permitted  to  runabout  without  doing 
the  lead  mifchief,  and  that  they  were  called 
Conftantinople  cats  ; though,  indeed,  they  have 
nothing  in  common  with  that  animal,  except 
the  {kill  of  watching  and  catching  mice.  Na- 
turalifts  pretend  that  genets  inhabit  only  moift 
grounds,  and  refide  along  the  banks  of  rivers, 
and  that  they  are  never  found  on  mountains  or 
dry  grounds.  Their  fpecies  is  not  numerous, 
or  at  leaft  not  much  diffufed  ; for  there  are  none 
of  them  in  any  part  of  Europe,  except  Spain 
and  Turkey,  in  the  former  of  which  he  pro- 
bably obtained  his  name,  as  it  is  not  derived 
from  the  ancients.  They  feem  to  require  a 
warm  climate  to  fubfift  and  multiply  in,  and 
yet  they  are  not  found  in  India  or  Africa.  The 
foffane  has  been  called  the  genet  of  Madagascar, 
but  that  animal  is  of  a different  fpecies,  as  will 
hereafter  be  (hewn. 

The  fkin  of  the  genet  makes  a light  and 
handfome  fur,  it  was  formerly  fafhionable  for 
muffs,  and  confequently  very  dear  ; but  the  ma- 
nufa6lurers  having  got  the  art  of  counterfeit- 
ing them  by  painting  the  fkins  of  grey  rabbits 
with  black  Spots,  their  value  is  abated,  from 
being  no  longer  efteemed. 
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I formerly  dated  that  Genets  were  not  to  be 
found  in  any  parts  of  Europe,  except  Spain  and 
Turkey,  but  fince  then  I have  learned  they  are 
common  in  the  fouthern  provinces  of  France, 
and  that  at  Poitou  they  are  known  by  that  name 
even  to  the  peafantry.  In  April,  1775,  the 
Abbé  Roubard  fent  me  a genet  that  was  killed 
at  Livray,  in  Poitou,  which,  except  fome  trifl- 
ing variations  in  the  colour  of  the  hair,  was 
fimilar  to  that  I have  defcribed  ; and  he  allured 
me  that  the  fpecies  was  alfo  to  be  found  in  the 
neighbouring  provinces  ; and  M.  Delpeche  in- 
formed me,  in  a letter,  that  it  was  a confiant 
pra&ice  with  the  peafants  of  the  province  of 
Rouergue  to  bring  dead  genets  to  the  merchants 
in  the  winter  ; he  added,  that  they  were  not 
very  numerous,  that  tjiey  were  principally 
found  near  Villefranche,  and  that  they  burrow 
in  holes  like  the  rabbits,  efpecially  in  winter. 
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THE  BLACK  WOLF. 


WE  mention  tfyis  animal  merely  as  a fupple- 
ment  to  the  defcription  we  have  given  of  the 
wolf,  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  their  be- 
longing to  the  fame  fpeciçs.  We  have  already 
faid,  that  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe 
there  were  fome  wolves  black,  and  others 
white,  and  that  the  black  wolves  were  ge- 
nerally the  largeft  ; but  the  one  we  are  now 
about  to  defcribe  came  from  Canada,  and  was 
fmaller  than  the  common  wolf  ; but  of  this  we 
have  had  repeated  occafions  to  remark,  that 
the  animals  of  the  northern  parts  of  America 
were  lefs  in  fize  than  thofe  belonging  to  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  this  difference  in  fize 
was  the  chief,  if  not  only  variation  in  him  ; 
befides,  he  had  been  taken  very  young,  and 
ever  after  kept  in  a ftate  of  captivity,  which 
alfo  might  have  prevented  the  completion 
of  his  growth.  Our  common  wolf  is  lefs  in 
Canada  than  in  Europe  ; and  in  that  country 
black  wolves  and  foxes  are  not  uncommon. 

We 
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We  faw  this  animal  alive,  and  to  us  it  appear- 
ed perfectly  to  refemble  the  common  wolf  both, 
in  figure  and  difpofition. 


THE  CANADIAN  MUSK-RAT,  AND  THE 
MUSCOVY  MUSK-RAT. 


THOUGH  thefe  two  animals  have  been 
denominated  Mufk-rats,  and  have  a few  com- 
mon chara&eriftics,  yet  they  ought  not  to  be 
confounded  ; they  muft  alfo  be  diftinguifbed 
from  the  Pilori,  or  Mufk-rat,  of  the  Antilles  ; 
all  three  forming  different  fpecies,  and  belong- 
ing to  different  climates  ; the  firft,  alfo  called 
Ondatra,  is  found  in  Canada  ; the  fécond,  or 
Defman,  in  Lapland  and  Mufcovy  ; and  the 
Pilori,  in  Martinico  and  other  of  the  Antilles 
iflands. 

Thé  Mufk-rat  of  Canada  (jig.  115.^  differs 
from  that  of  Mufcovy  in  having  all  its  toes 
feparate,  eyes  very  confpicuous,  and  a fhort 
nofe;  whereas  the  latter  (fig.  1 14 .)  has  the  toes 
of  the  hind  feet  united  by  a membrane,  ex- 
ceedingly fmall  eyes,  and  a long  nofe  like  the 
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fhrew-moufe.  Of  both  the  tail  is  flat,  in  which, 
as  well  as  in  many  other  chara&eriflics,  they 
differ  from  the  pilori  of  the  Antilles.  The  tail 
of  thé  pilori  is  fhort,  and,  like  that  of  other 
rats,  cylindrical;  the  other  two  have  long  tails, 
and  the  head  of  the  firff  is  like  that  of  a water- 
rat,  and  the  head  of  the  fécond  refembles  a 
fhrew-moufe. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
for  1725,  we  meet  with  a very  accurate  de- 
fcription  of  the  Canadian  mufk-rat.  M.  Sar- 
rafin,  a correfpondent  of  the  Academy,  differ- 
ed a number  of  them  at  Quebec,  and  made  fome 
finking  and  Angular  remarks  ; by  comparing 
his  defcription  with  our  own,  we  have  not  the 
leaf!  doubt  but  the  animal  which  he  calls  the 
mulk-rat  of  Canada,  is  the  fame  with  that  now 
before  us. 

This  animal  is  of  the  fize  of  a fmall  rabbit, 
and  of  the  figure  of  a rat.  Its  head  is  fbort, 
and  fimilar  to  that  of  the  water-rat  ; its  hair  is 
foft  and  gloffy,  with  a thick  down  underneath, 
like  that  of  the  beaver  ; its  tail  is  long  and 
covered  with  little  fcales,  like  that  of  other 
rats,  though  of  a different  form,  for  inftead  of 
being  cylindrical  it  is  flat  from  the  middle  to 
the  tip,  and  rather  round  at  the  infertion.  The 
toes  are  not  united  by  membranes,  but  fur- 
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nifhed  with  a long  thick  hair,  which  enables 
the  animal  to  fwiin  with  eafe.  Its  ears  are 
very  fhort,  but  not  naked,  as  in  the  common 
rat,  but  covered  with  hair,  both  outwardly  and 
inwardly  ; its  eyes  are  large  ; it  has  two  in- 
cifive  teeth,  about  an  inch  long,  in  the  under 
jaw,  and  two  fhorter  ones  in  the  upper  ; thefe 
four  teeth  are  very  ftrong,  and  by  them  the 
animal  is  enabled  to  gnaw  through  wood. 

The  ftriking  Angularities  remarked  by  M. 
Sarrafm  are,  firft,  the  mufcular  force  in  the 
ikin,  which  enables  the  animal  to  contract 
and  comprefs  its  body  into  a fmaller  fize. 
Secondly,  the  fupplenefs  of  the  falfp  ribs, 
which  admits  a contradUon  of  body  fo  con- 
fiderable  that 'the  mulk-rat  can  obtain  an  eafy 
padage  through  holes  where  fmaller  animals 
cannot  find  admillion.  Thirdly, . the  manner 
in  which  the  female  voids  her  urine,  the 
urethra  not  terminating,  as  in  other  animals, 
under  the  clitoris,  but  at  an  hairy  eminence 
above  the  os  pubis,  and  in  which  there  is  an 
orifice,  that  lerves  the  urine  toefcape.  This 
ftrange  Organization  is  found  in  only  a few 
fpecies  of  animals,  as  rats  and  apes  have  three 
apertures  ; and  thofe  two  are  perhaps  the  only 
animals  who  have  a paflage  for  the  urine 
diftindt  from  the  organs  of  generation  ; to  the 
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females  alone,  however,  does  this  fingularity 
belong,  for  the  conformation  of  the  males  is 
the  fame  with  that  of  other  quadrupeds.  M. 
Sarrafin  obferves,  fourthly,  that  the  tefticles 
which,  as  in  other  rats,  are  fituated  on  each 
fide  of  the  anus,  become  exceedingly  large, 
confidering  the  fize  of  the  animal,  during  the 
rutting  feafon  ; but  that  over,  they  not  only 
change  in  fze,  confiftency,  and  colour,  but 
even  in  fituation,  and  with  the  feminal  veflels, 
and  all  the  organs  of  generation  become  almoft 
invifible.  And,  laftly,  that  the  veflels  which, 
contain  the  muflc,  or  perfume,  of  this  animal, 
. under  the  form  of  a milky  humour,  and  which 
adjoin  the  parts  of  generation,  undergo  the 
fame  changes,  that  during  the  rutting  feafon 
they  enlarge  in  a great  degree,  and  then  the 
perfume  is  exceedingly  ftrong,  and  may  be  fen- 
fibly  diflinguifhed  at  a confiderable  diftance, 
but  at  its  expiration  they  become  wrinkled, 
decay,  and  at  length  entirely  difappear.  The 
change  in  the  veflels  which  contain  the  per- 
fume is  effe£ted  more  quickly,  and  more 
completely,  than  that  of  the  parts  of  genera- 
tion. Thefe  veflels  are  common  to  both  fexes, 
and  at  the  above  periods  contain  a copfiderable 
quantity  of  milky  humour  ; and  the  fecretion 
is  formed,  and  the  humour  voided,  nearly  in 
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the  fame  place  as  the  urine  of  other  quadrupeds. 
Thefe  fingularities  were  worthy  the  attention 
of  fo  able  an  anatomift  as  M.  Sarrafin.  We 
have  already  mentioned  fimilar  alterations  in 
the  parts  of  generation  in  the  water-rat,  the 
campagnol,  and  the  mole  ; but  this  is  not  the 
place  for  us  to  enlarge  on  the  general  confe- 
quences  which  might  be  drawn  from  thefe 
fingular  faéts,  nor  even  on  the  immediate  re- 
ferences they  may  have  to  our  theory  of  gene- 
ration. Thefe  we  ffiall  foon  have  occafion  to 
prefent  with  more  advantage,  by  uniting  them 
with  other  fa&s  to  which  they  relate. 

As  the  Canadian  Mufk-rat  belongs  to  the 
fame  country  as  the  beaver*  is  fond  of  water, 
and  has  nearly  the  fame  figure,  colour,  and 
hair,  they  have  been  often  compared  to  each 
other  ; it  is  even  affirmed,  that,  at  the  firft 
glance,  a full-grown  mufk-rat  may  be  mif- 
taken  for  a beaver  of  a month  old.  But  in  the 
form  of  their  tails  there  is  a confiderable  dif- 
ference ; that  of  the  beaver  being  oval  and  flat 
horizontally  ; whereas  that  of  the  mufk-rat  is 
of  a confiderable  length,  and  flat,  or  comprefled 
vertically.  In  difpofition  and  inftindl,  how- 
ever, thefe  animals  have  a ftrong  refemblance. 
The  mufk-rats,  as  well  as  the  beavers,  live  in 
focieties  during  the  winter.  They  form  little 
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dwellings  about  two  feet  and  a half  in  diame- 
ter, and  fometimes  larger,  in  which  is  often  an' 
alTociation  of  feveral  families.  Thefe  habita- 
tions are  not  for  the  purpofe  of  reforting  to,  in 
order  to  deep  like  the  marmots,  for  five  or  fix 
months,  but  to  obtain  a fhelter  from  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather  ; they  are  of  a round 
form,  and  covered  with  a dome  about  a foot 
thick  ; the  materials  for  making  which  are 
herbs  and  rufhes  interwoven  together,  and  ce- 
mented with  clay,  which  they  prepare  with 
their  feet  ; thofe  huts  are  impenetrable  by  the 
rain,  and  fecured  from  the  effe£fs  of  inunda- 
tions by  being  elevated  on  the  infide,  and  thor 
covered  with  fnow  feveral  feet  thick  in  the 
winter,  thefe  animals  do  not  feem  to  be  thereby 
incommoded.  They  do  not  provide  a flock 
of  provifions  for  that  feafo'n,  but  dig  a kind 
of  paflages  round  their  dwellings,  for  the  pur- 
pofe of  procuring  roots  and  water.  As  winter 
is  not  their  feafon  of  love,  they  reap  little  ad- 
vantage from  adbciating.  All  this  period  they 
remain  totally  deprived  of  light,  and  therefore 
no  fooner  has  the  mild  breath  of  fpring  began 
to  difiblve  the  fnow,  and  uncover  the  tops  of 
their  little  manfions,  than  the  huntfmen  open 
their  domes,  fuddenly  dazzle  them  with  the 
light,  and  kill  or  feize  all  thofe  who  have  not 
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obtained  fhelter  in  their  fubterraneous  paftages  ; 
but  as  their  ikins  are  valuable,  and  their  flefh 
not  unpalatable,  thither  they  are  alfo  purfued 
for  flaughter.  Such  as  efcape  quit  their  habita- 
tions about  the  fame  time.  They  wander  about 
during  the  fummer  but  always  in  pairs,  for 
then  is  the  time  of  their  amours  ; then  it  is  that 
all  their  veffels  expand,  and  feeding  largely 
upon  the  frefh  roots  and  vegetables  which  the 
feafon  affords,  they  acquire  a ftrong  fmell  of 
raufk  ; a fcent  which,  though  agreeable  to  Eu- 
ropeans, is  fo  difguftful  to  the  favages,  that 
they  diftinguifh  one  of  their  rivers,  from  being 
frequented  by  a number  of  them,  the  Stinking 
River,  and  the  animal  itfelf  the  Stinkard. 

They  produce  once  a year,  and  generally 
have  five  or  fix  young.  Their  time  of  gefta- 
tion  cannot  be  long,  as  they  are  not  in  feafon 
till  the  fummer,  and  their  young  are  full  grown 
by  O&ober,  when  they  feek  for  fhelter  ; they 
conftrudl:  new  huts  every  year,  and  are  never 
known  to  revifit  their  former  habitations. 
Their  cry  is  a kind  of  groan,  which  the  huntf- 
men  imitate  in  order  to  allure  them.  So  ftrong 
are  their  fore-teeth,  and  fo  calculated  for  gnaw- 
ing, that  if  fhut  up  in  a box,  they  foon  make  a 
hole  large  enough  to  efcape  through,  a faculty 
which  they  poffefs  in  common  with  the  beaver. 

T 2 They 
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They  do  not  fwim  fo  faft,  or  fo  long  as  the 
beaver*  and  are  often  feen  upon  the  ground  ; 
they  run  very  indifferently,  ancf  in  their  walk 
they  waddle  like  a goofe.  Their  fkin  retains 
the  fmell  of  mufk,  which  renders  it  of  little 
value  to  the  furriers,  but  their  under  hair,  or 
down,  is  ufed  in  the  manufa&ure  of  hats. 
Thefe  animals  are  not  very  wild,  and  when 
taken  young  are  eafdy  tamed  ; and  are  then 
tolerably  handfome,  for  their  tail,  which  is 
afterwards  long  and  difagreeable,  is  very  fhort. 
They  play  with  all  the  innocence  and  fpright- 
linefs  of  young  cats,  and  they  might  be  reared 
with  eafe  but  for  their  difagreeable  fmell. 

The  Canadian  and  Mufcovy  mufk-rats,  are 
the  only  animals  belonging  to  the  northern 
regions  which  yield  any  perfume,  for  the  odour 
of  the  cafiormm  (obtained  from  the  badger) 
is  highly  difagreeable  ; and  it  is  only  in  warm 
climates  that  we  meet  with  the  animals  which 
furnifh  the  real  mufk,  the  civet,  and  other  de- 
licate perfumes. 

The  Mufk-rat  of  Mufcovy  might,  perhaps, 
prefent  fingularities  analogous  to  thofe  of  the 
Canadians,  and  not  lefs  remarkable,  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  naturalifl  has  yet  had  an 
opportunity  to  diffedf,  or  examine  it  alive.  Of 
its  exterior  form  alone  can.  we  fpeak,  as  that 
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fent  from  Lapland,  for  the  King’s  cabinet,  was 
in  a dry  (late,  and  therefore  I can  only  add  my 
regret  that  fo  little  is  known  of  it. 


THE  PECCARI,  OR  MEXICAN  HOG. 


AMONG  the  animals  of  the  New  World, 
few  fpecies  are  more  numerous,  or  more  re- 
markable, than  that  of  the  Mexican  Nog  *. 
(fig'  1 16.J  At  the  firft  glance  he  refembles  our 
wild  boar,  or  rather  the  hog  of  Siam,  which,  as 
we  have  already  obferved,  is  nothing  more  than 
a variety  of  the  wild  boar;  and  for  which  reafon 
this  has  been  called  American  wild  boar,  or 
American  hog.  He  is,  however,  of  a diftinéi 
fpecies,  and  refufes  to  engender  either  with 
our  wild  or  domeftic  kinds  ; a circumftance  of 
which  I was  convinced,  by  having  reared  one  of 
thefe  animals  in  company  with  feveral  fows. 

He  differs  alfo  from  the  hog  in  a number  of 
ehara&eriftics,  both  external  and  internal.  He 

is 
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is  lefs  corpulent,  and  his  legs  are  fhorter  ; in 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  there  is  a difference 
of  conformation.  He  has  no  tail,  and  his 
briftles  are  much  ftronger  than  thofe  of  the 
wild  boar  ; and,  laftly , he  has  on  his  back,  near 
the  crupper,  an  opening  from  which  there  is 
difcharged  an  ichorous  humour  of  a very  dif- 
agreeable  fmell.  This  is  the  only  animal 
which  has  an  opening  in  this  part  of  the  body. 
In  the  civets,  the  badger,  and  the  genet,  the 
refervoir  for  their  perfume  is  fituated  beneath 
the  parts  of  generation  ; and  in  the  mufk-ani- 
mal,  and  mufk-rat  of  Canada,  we  find  it  under 
the  belly.  The  moifture  which  exudes  from 
this  aperture  in  the  back  of  the  Mexican  hog, 
is  fecreted  by  large  glands,  which  M.  Dauben- 
ton  has  defcribed  with  much  attention,  as  has 
alfo  Dr.Ty  fon  in  the  Philofophical  T ranfa&ions 
No.  153.  Without  minutely  detailing  the  ob- 
fervations  of  thefe  two  able  anatomifts,  I (hall 
barely  remark,  that  the  latter  was  miftaken  in 
alferting  that  this  animal  has  three  ftomachs, 
or,  as  Mr.  Ray  fays,  a gizzard  and  two  fto- 
machs. M.  Daubenton  plainly  fhews,  that  it 
is  only  one  ftomach  divided  by  two  fimilar 
pouches,  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  three  ; 
that  only  one  of  thefe  pouches  has  a pyrolus,  or 
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orifice  below,  for  the  difcharge  of  its  contents  ; 
that,  confequently,  we  ought  to  confider  the 
two  others  merely  as  appendages  to,  or  rather 
portions  of,  the  fame  ftomach. 

The  Mexican  hog  might  be  rendered  a do- 
meftic  animal  like  the  common  kind  ; he  has 
nearly  the  fame  habits  and  natural  inclinations  ; 
feeds  upon  the  fame  aliments,  and  his  flefb, 
though  more  dry  and  lean,  is  not  unpalatable, 
and  may  be  improved  by  caflration.  When 
killed,  not  only  the  parts  of  generation,  if  the 
flefh.  is  intended  to  be  eaten,  (as  is  alfo  done 
with  the  wild  boar)  muft  be  taken  inftantly 
away,  but  alfo  the  glands  at  the  opening  in  the 
back,  and  which  are  common  to  both  male  and 
female,  for  if  this  operation  be  deferred  for 
only  half  an  hour,  the  flefh  becomes  utterly 
unfit  to  be  eaten 

Thefe  animals  are  extremely  numerous  in 
all  the  parts  of  South  America.  They  go  in 
herds  of  two  or  three  hundred  together,  and 
unite,  like  hogs,  in  the  defence  of  each  other. 
They  are  particularly  fierce  when  their  young 
are  attempted  to  be  taken  from  them.  They 
furround  their  plunderers,  attack  them  without 
fear,  and  frequently  make  their  lives  pay  the 
forfeit  of  their  rafhnefs.  In  their  native  country 
they  prefer  the  mountainous  parts  to  the  low 

and 


and  level  grounds  ; neither  do  they  feek  marfhes 
nor  mud,  like  our  hogs,  but  remain  in  the  fo-* 
reds,  where  they  fubfift  upon  wild  fruits,  roots* 
and  vegetables  ; they  are  an  unceafing  enemy 
to  all  the  ferpent  kinds,  with  which  the  uncul- 
tivated forefts  of  the  New  Continent  abound  : 
as  foon  as  they  perceive  a ferpent,  or  viper, 
they  feize  it  with  their  fore  hoofs,  fkin  it  in  an 
inftant,  and  devour  the  flefh. 

Thefe  animals  are  very  prolific  ; the  young 
ones  follow  the  dam,  and  do  not  feparate  from 
her  till  they  are  full  grown.  If  taken  young 
they  are  very  eafily  tamed,  and  foon  lofe  all 
their  natural  ferocity,  but  they  never  fhew  any 
ligns  of  docility,  but  continue  ftupid,  without 
attachment,  or  even  feeming  to  know  the  hand 
that  feeds  them.  They  do  no  mifchief,  and 
may  be  permitted  to  run  tame,  without  appre- 
hending any  dangerous  confequences.  They 
feldom  dray  far  from  home,  but  return  of 
themfelves  to  the  ftye  : they  never  quarrel 
among  each  other,  except  when  they  are  fed 
in  the  fame  trough.  At  fuch  times  they  have 
an  angry  grunt,  much  ftronger  and  hardier 
than  that  of  a common  hog  ; but  they  feldom 
fcream,  only  when  fuddenly  furprifed,  or  fright- 
ened, when  thev  have  a fhrill  manner  of  blow- 
ing like  the  wild  boar.  When  enraged  they 
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draw  their  breath  with  great  force,  and  point 
their  briffcles  upward,  which  more  refemble  the 
fharjb  armour  of  the  hedge-hog  than  the  briftles 
of  the  wild  boar. 

The  fpecies  of  the  Mexican  hog  is  preferved 
without  alteration,  and  altogether  unmixed  with 
that  of  the  European  hog,  which  has  been 
tranfported  to,  and  become  wild  in,  the  forefts 
of  America.  Thefe  animals  meet  in  the  woods, 
and  even  herd  together,  and  yet  never  produce 
an  intermediate  breed.  It  is  the  fame  with  the 
Guinea  hog,  which  has  greatly  multiplied  in 
America,  after  being  brought  thither  from 
Africa. 

However  approximate  the  fpecies  of  the 
European  hog,  the  Guinea-hog,  and  the  pec- 
cari,  may  appear,  it  is,  neverthelefs,  evident, 
that  they  are  each  diftinét,  and  feparâte  from 
the  others,  fince  they  inhabit  the  fame  climate 
without  intermixture.  Of  the  three,  the 
ftrongeft,  moft  robuft,  and  moll  formidable,  is 
our  wild  boar.  The  peccari,  though  equally 
fierce,  is  yet  lefs  aétive,  and  inferior  as  to  the 
engines  of  defence,  his  tufks  being  much 
fhorter.  This  animal  dreads  the  cold,  and  can- 
not fubfift,  without  fhelter,  even  in  our  tem- 
perate regions  ; nor  can  our  wild  boar  exift  in 
countries  which  are  very  cold  ; therefore  it  is 
Yol.  vu.  U * impoftible 
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impoflible  that  either  of  them  eould  have  found 
a paftage,  from  the  one  continent  to  the  other, 
over  any  northern  country  ; and  therefore  the 
Mexican  hog  cannot  be  confidered  as  an  Eu- 
ropean hog  degenerated,  or  changed,  by  the 
climate  of  America,  but  as  an  animal  peculiar 
to  the  fouthern  regions  of  that  continent. 

Ray,  and  other  naturalifts,  have  maintained, 
that  the  humour  difcharged  from  the  back  of 
the  Mexican  hog  is  a kind  of  mulk,  an  agree- 
able perfume,  even  as  it  exudes  from  the  body 
of  the  animal  ; that  it  is  perceived  at  a confi- 
derable  diftance,  and  perfumes  every  place  he 
inhabits,  and  through  which  he  paffes.  I have, 
I muft  own,  a thoufand  times  experienced  very 
contrary  effects  ; for  fo  difagreeable  is  the  fmell 
of  this  moifture,  on  being  fepa.rated  from  the 
body  of  the  animal,  that  I could  not  collect  it 
•without  being  exceedingly  incommoded.  It 
becomes  lefs  foetid  by  being  dried  in  the  air,  but 
never  acquires  the  agreeable  fmell  of  mufk,  or 
of  civet  ; and  naturalifts  would  have  ex  prefled 
themfelves  with  more  propriety,  if  they  had 
compared  it  to  that  of  cajioreum. 


su  p- 
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M.  de  la  BORDE  fays,  there  are  two 
kinds  of  the  Peccari,  or  Mexican  hog,  in 
Cayenne,  which  never  intermix  ; the  largefl 
of  which  are  black,  excepting  two  white  fpots 
upon  its  jaws,  and  that  the  hair  of  the  fmall 
one  is  rather  red  ; but  I apprehend  the  diffe- 
rences are  occafioned  by  age,  or  fome  acciden- 
tal circumftance.  He  adds,  that  thofe  of  the 
large  fize  do  not  alfociate  with  men  ; but  they, 
however,  as  well  as  the  fmall,  live  in  the  woods, 
upon  feeds,  roots,  and  fruits  ; that  they  dig  in 
the  damp  foils  for  worms,  and  that  they  go  in 
flocks  of  two  or  three  hundred.  It  is  no  dif- 
ficult matter  to  fhoot  them,  as,  inftead  of  fly- 
ing, they  colle&  together,  and  will  Hand  feve- 
ral  difcharges  ; nay,  they  wall  even  attack  the 
dogs,  and  fometimes  men.  He  mentions  an 
inftance  where  he  was  out  with  a party,  who 
were  furrounded  with  a flock  of  thefe  hogs, 
-who  were  not  to  be  intimidated  by  a continual 
firing,  and  were  not  difperfed  until  feveral  of 
U 2 them 
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them  were  killed.  When  taken  young,  they 
are  foon  rendered  familiar,  but  they  will  not 
intermix  with  the  domeftic  hogs.  When  liv- 
ing in  their  natural  ftate  of  freedom,  he  fays, 
they  often  refide  in  the  marlhes,  and  will  fwim 
acrofs  rivers.  Their  flefh,  though  palatable, 
is  not  fo  good  as  the  common  hog  ; it  has  a 
ftrong  refemblance  to  that  of  the  hare,  and  is 
without  lard  or  greafe. 

M.  de  la  Borde  fpeakâ  of  another  fpecies  of 
hog  found  in  Guiana,  which  he  calls  Patira , in 
thefe  terms  ; “ The  patira  is  about  the  fize 
pf  the  fmall  Mexican  hog,  and  the  only  diffe- 
rence is  the  former  having  a white  ftripe  along 
the  back  ; they  live  in  large  forefts,  and,  in 
general,  herd  in  families.  They  will  defend 
themfelves  againfl  dogs,  when  hunted  by 
them:  when  likely  to  be  overpowered,  they 
feek  fhelter  in  hollow  trees,  or  in  holes  of  the 
çarth,  that  have  been  made  by  armadilloes, 
which  they  enter  backwards.  To  get  them 
out,  the  hunters  take  every  means  to  irritate 
them,  having  firft  inclofed  a fpace  round  the 
hole,  as  being  angry,  they  will  quit  their  re- 
treat, and  the  men,  ftanding  prepared,  deftroy 
them  with  pitchforks  and  fabres.  If  a hunter 
pbferves  a fingle  one  in  a hole,  and  does  not 
then  wifh  to  take  it,  he  clofes  up  the  entrance, 
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and  is  fure  to  have  him  the  next  day.  Their 
flefh  is  fuperior  to  that  of  other  hogs.  When 
caught  young  they  are  eafily  rendered  domeftic, 
but  even  then  they  preferve  their  natural  inve- 
teracy againft  dogs,  whom  they  attack  on  all 
occafions.  They  conftantly  live  in  the  marfhes, 
unlefs  when  entirely  covered  with  water.  The 
females  produce  two  at  a time,  and  they  breed 
at  all  feafons  of  the  year.  Their  hair  is  foft, 
like  that  of  the  Mexican  hog.  When  tamed 
they  follow  their  matters,  and  allow  themfelves 
to  be  handled  by  thofe  they  know,  but  ftrangers 
they  always  threaten  by  ttiewing  their  teeth.” 


THE  ROUSETTE,  OR  TERNAT  BAT,  THE 
ROUGETTE,  OR  LITTLE  TERNAT,  AND 
THE  VAMPYRE. 


THE  Routtette *  * and  the  Rougette  t feem 
to  form  two  diftin£t  fpecies,  but  they  fo  nearly 
refemble  each  other  that  they  ought  not  to  be 

prefented 

* Alfo  called  the  Flying  Dog,  and  the  Great  Bat  of  Mada- 
gafcar. 

f Or  the  Red-necked  Flying  Dog. 
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prefented  afunder,  as  they  differ  only  in  the 
fize  of  body  and  colour  of  hair.  The  Great 
Ternat,  (fig.  ny.)  whofe  hair  is  of  a reddifh 
brown,  is  nine  inches  in  length,  from  rhe  tip 
of  the  nofe  to  the  infertion  of  the  tail,  and  in 
breadth  three  feet,  when  the  membranes,  which 
ferve  it  for  wings,  are  fully  extended.  The 
Rougette,  whofe  hair  is  of  a reddifh  alh  colour, 
is  hardly  more  than  five  inches  and  a half  in 
length,  and  two  feet  in  breadth,  when  the  wings 
are  extended  ; and  its  neck  is  half  encircled 
wnth  a ftripe  of  a lively  red,  intermixed  with 
orange,  of  which  we  perceive  no  veftige  on 
the  neck  of  the  roufl'ette.  They  both  belong 
nearly  to  the  fame  hot  climates  of  the  old 
continent,  are  met  with  in  Madagafcar,  in  the 
ifiand  of  Bourbon,  in  Ternat.  the  Philippines, 
and  other  iflands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
where  they  feem  to  be  more  common  than  on 
the  neighbouring  continents. 

In  the  hot  countries  of  the  New  World, 
there  is  another  flying  quadruped,  of  which  we 
know  not  the  American  name,  but  {ball  call  it 
Vampyre,  becaufe  it  fucks  the  blood  of  men, 
and  other  animals  while .afleep,  without  caufing 
fufficient  pain  to  awaken  them.  This  Ame- 
rican animal  is  of  a different  fpecies  from  the 
bats  juft  mentioned,  which  are  both  to  be  found 
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folely  in  Africa,  and  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Afia. 

The  vampyre*  is  fmaller  than  the  rou* 
gette,  which  is  ilfelf  fmaller  than  the  rouflette. 
The  firft,  when  it  flies,  feems  to  be  of  the  fize 
of  a pigeon,  the  fécond  of  a raven,  and  the 
third  of  a large  hen.  Both  the  rouflette  and 
rougette  have  well  fhaped  heads,  fhort  ears, 
and  round  nofes,  nearly  like  that  of  a dog.  Of 
the  vampyre,  on  the  contrary,  the  nofe  is  long, 
the  afpe£t  as  hideous  as  that  of  the  ugliefl:  bats  5 
its  head  is  unfhapely,  and  its  ears  are  large, 
open,  and  very  ere£t  ; its  nofe  is  deformed, 
its  noftriis  refembling  a funnel,  with  a mem* 
brane  at  the  top,  which  rifes  up  in  the  form 
of  a fharp  horn,  or  cock’s-.comb,  and  greatly 
heightens  the  deformity  of  its  face.  There 
is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  this  fpecies  is 
different  from  the  Ternat  bats.  It  is  an 
animal  not  lefs  mifchievous  than  it  is  deform- 
ed ; it  is  the  pelt  of  man,  and  the  torment 
of  other  animals.  In  conformation  of  this,  the 
authentic  teftimony  of  M.  de  la  Condamine 
may  be  produced.  “ The  bats,”  fays  he, 
“ which  fuck  the  blood  of  horfes,  mules,  and 
even  men,  when  they  do  not  guard  againfl:  it 

by 

* An  American  animal  called  the  Great  American  Bat,  or 
Flying  Dog  of  New  Spain, 
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by  fleeping  under  the  fhelter  of  a pavilion,  are 
a fcourge  common  to  moft  of  the  hot  countries 
of  America.  Of  thefe  fome  are  of  a monftrous 
fize.  At  Borja,  and  feveral  other  places,  they 
have  entirely  dellroyed  the  large  cattle  which 
the  miftionaries  had  brought  thither,  and  which 
had  begun  to  multiply.”  Thefe  faéts  are  con- 
firmed by  many  other  hiftorians  and  travellers* 
Petrus  Martyr,  who  wrote  not  long  after  the 
conqueft  of  South  America,  fays,  that  there 
are  bats  in  the  ifthmus  of  Darien  which  fuck 
the  blood  of  men  and  animals  while  they  are 
afleep,  fo  as  to  much  weaken,  and  frequently 
kill  them.  Jumilla,  Don  George  Juan,  and 
Don  Ant.  de  Ulloa,  aflert  the  fame.  Though 
from  the  above  teftimonies  it  appears,  that  thefe 
blood-fucking  bats  are  numerous,  particularly 
in  South  America,  yet  a fingle  individual  we 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain.  Seba  has 
prefented  us  with  a figure  and  defcription  of 
this  animal,  of  which  the  nofe  is  fo  extraor- 
dinary, that  I am  àftonifhed  travellers  fhould 
not  have  remarked  a deformity  fo  palpable  as 
to  ftrike  the  moft  fuperficial  beholder  ; poftibly 
the  animal  of  which  Seba  gives  the  figure,  is 
not  the  fame  with  that  which  we  diftinguilh 
by  the  name  of  the  vampyre,  or  blood-fucker  ÿ 
it  is  alfo  poflible,  that  this  figure  of  Seba’s  is 
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falfe*  or  at  leaft  that  this  deformed  nofe  is  only  a 
monftrous  accidental  variety  ; though  of  thefe 
deformities  there  may  be  found  permanent  ex- 
amples in  fome  other  fpecies  of  bats.  By  time 
alone  will  thefe  obfcurities  be.removed. 

Both  the  r ou  dette  and  rougette  are  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  King  of  France  ; and  it  is  to 
the  ifland  of  Bourbon  that  we  are  indebted  for 
them.  They  belong  exclufively  to  the  Old 
Continent  ; and  in  no  part  either  of  Africa  or 
Afia  are  they  fo  numerous  as  the  vampyre  is  in 
America.  Thefe  animals  are' larger,  ftronger, 
and  perhaps  more  mifchievous  than  the  vam- 
pyre. But  it  is  by  open  force,  and  in  the  day 
as  well  as  night,  that  they  commit  hoftilities. 
Fowls  and  fmalL  birds  are  the  objets  of  their 
deftru&ive  fury  ; they  even  attack  men,  and 
, wound  their  faces  ; but  no  traveller  has  ac- 
cu fed  them  of  fucking  the  blood  of  men  and 
animals  while  afleep. 

Theancientshadbutan  imperfect  knowledge 
of  thefe  winged  quadrupeds,  which  may,  in- 
deed, be  termed  monfters  ; and  it  is  probable, 
that  from  thofe  whimfical  models  of  Nature, 
they  received  the  idea  of  harpies.  The  wings, 
the  teeth,  the  claws,  the  cruelty,  the  voracity  ; 
thenaftinefs,  and  all  the  deftru&ive  qualities,  and 
noxious  faculties  of  the  harpies,  bear  no  fmall 
vol.  vu.  X refemblance 
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refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  Ternat  bat.  Hero- 
dotus feems  to  have  denoted  them,  when  he 
mentions  that  there  were  large  bats  which 
greatly  incommoded  the  men  employed  in  col- 
lecting caflia  round  the  marfhes  of  Afia , and 
that,  to  Shield  themfelves  from  the  dangerous 
bites  of  thefe  animals,  there  was  a necefiity  for 
covering  the  body  and  face  with  leather. 
Strabo  fpeaks  of  very  large  bats  in  Mefopo- 
tamia,  whofe  flefh  was  palatable.  Among  the 
moderns,  thefe  large  bats  have  been  mentioned, 
though  in  vague  terms,  by  Albertus,  Ifidorus, 
and  Scaliger.  With  more  precifion  have  they 
been  treated  of  by  Linfcot,  Nicholas  Matthias, 
and  Francis  Pyrard  ; Oliger  Jacobeus  has  given 
a fhort  description  of  them  with  a figure  : and 
laftly,  in  Seba,  and  in  Edwards,  we  find  well- 
executed  defcriptions  and  figures,  which  cor- 
refpond  with  our  own. 

The  Ternat  Bats  are  animals  carnivorous, 
voracious,  and  poflefled  of  an  appetite  for  every 
thing  that  offers.  In  a dearth  of  flefh  or  fifh, 
they  feed  on  vegetables  and  fruits  of  every  kind. 
They  are  fond  of  the  juice  of  the  palm-tree,  and 
it  is  eafy  to  take  them  by  placing  near  their 
retreats  veflels  filled  with  palm-tree  water,  or 
any  other  fermented  liquor,  with  which  they 
are  fure  to  intoxicate  themfelves.  They  faften 
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to,  and  fufpend  themfelves  from,  trees  with 
their  claws.  They  ufually  fly  in  flocks,  and 
more  fo  by  night  than  by  day.  Places  which 
are  much  frequented  they  fhun,  and  their  fa- 
vourite refidence  is  in  the  deferted  parts  of 
iflands.  To  copulation  they  are  ftrongly  in- 
clined. In  the  male  the  fex  is  very  apparent, 
and  not  concealed  in  a fcabbard,  like  that  of 
quadrupeds,  but  extends  forwards  from  the 
body,  nearly  as  it  does  in  the  ape.  In  the  fe- 
male the  fex  is  equally  confpicuous  ; fhe  has 
but  two  nipples,  and  thofe  fituated  upon  the 
bread;  ; fhe  produces  more  than  once  a year, 
but  the  number  at  each  time  is  but  fmall. 
Their  flefli,  when  young,  is  not  unpalatable  ; 
the  Indians  # are  fond  of  it,  and  compare  its 
flavour  to  that  of  the  partridge  or  the  rabbit. 

The  American  travellers  unanimoufly  agree, 
that  jhe  great  bats  of  the  new  continent  fuck 
the  blood  both  of  men  and  animals  while  they 
are  afleep,  and  without  awaking  them.  Of 
this  Angular  fa£t,  no  mention  is  made  by  any 
of  the  Afiatic  or  African  travellers,  who  fpeak 
of  the  Ternat  bats.  Their  filence,  neverthe- 
lefs,is  no  adequate  proof  of  their  being  guiltlefs, 
X 2 efpeeially 

* The  Moors  and  Malayans  are  moft  certainly  meant,  as  the 
Indians  neither  eat  nor  kill  any  animal.  Lett.  M.  LaNux. 
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efpecially  as  they  have  fo  many  other  refem- 
blances  to  thofe  great  bats,  which  we  denomi- 
nated vampyres.  I have,  therefore,  thought  it 
worth  while  to  examine  how  it  is  poffible  that 
thefe  animals  fhould  fuck  the  blood  of  a perfon 
afleep,  Without  caufing  a pain  fo  fenfible  as  to 
awake  him.  Were  they  to  cut  the  flefh  with 
their  teeth,  which  are  as  large  as  thofe  of  other 
quadrupeds  of  the  fame  fize,  the  pain  of  the 
bite  would  effe&ually  roufe  any  of  the  human 
fpecies,  however  foundly  afleep  ; and  the  repofe 
of  animals  is  more  eafily  difturbed  than  that  of 
man.  Thus  it  would  alfo  be,  were  they  to  in- 
flid  the  wound  with  their  claws.  With  their 
tongue  only,  then,  is  it  poffible  for  them  to 
malce  fuch  minute  apertures  in  the  fkin,  as  to 
imbibe  the  blood  through  them, -and  to  open 
the  veins  without  caufing  an  acute  pain. 

The  tongue  of  the  vampyre  I have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  obferve;’  but  thofe  of  feveral 
Ternat  bats  which  M.  Daubenton  attentively 
examined,  feemed  to  indicate  the  poffibility  of 
the  fad  ; their  tongues  were  fharp,  and  full  of 
prickles  direded  backward  ; and  it  appears  that 
thefe  prickles,  or  points,  from  th'eir  exceeding 
minutenefs,  maybe  infinuated  into  the  pores, 
of  the  fkin,  and  may  penetrate  them  fo  deep  as 
to  command  a flow  of  the  blood,  by  the  contU 
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mied  fu&ion  of  the  tongue.  But  it  is  needlefs 
to  reafon  upon  a fa&  of  which  all  the  circum- 
ftances  are  imperfectly  known  to  us,  and  of 
which  fome  are  perhaps  exaggerated,  or  erro- 
neoufly  related. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


AMONG  other  remarks  which  I received 
from  the  ingenious  M.  de  la  Nux  upon  this 
work,  after  its  fird  publication,  were  the  fol- 
lowing refpe&ing  thefe  animals.  He  fays,  in 
general  terms,  that  the  fize  and  number  of  the 
Great  Ternat  Bats  are  both  exaggerated  ; that 
indead  of  attacking  men  they  invariably  en- 
deavour to  get  from  them,  confequently  never 
bite  but  when  taken,  or  defending  them felves, 
which  they  do  then  mod  dreadfully  ; and  that 
indead  of  being  ferocious  animals,  they  are 
perfectly  gentle  in  their  difpofitions.  Speaking 
from  his  own  experience,  he  fays,  both  the 
great  and  fmall  ternat  bats  are  natives  of 
Bourbon,  the  ides  of  France,  and  Mada- 
gafcar,  in  the  former  of  which  he  had  redded 
upwards  of  fifty  years  ; when  he  fird  arrived 
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there  they  were  very  numerous  in  many  places 
where  they  are  at  this  time  not  to  be  found, 
and  for  thefe  reafons,  that  the  forefts  were  then 
adjacent  to  them,  which  had  been  cleared  away 
by  the  feulements,  and  that  it  is  only  in  forefts 
they  can  fubfift  ; befides,  they  bring  forth  but 
cnce  a year,  and  are  hunted,  both  by  whites  and 
negroes,  for  the  fake  of  their  flefh  and  greafe. 
The  females  are  in  feafon  about  the  month  of 
May,  and  produce  towards  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. They  appear  to  come  to  maturity  in 
about  eight  months,  fince  there  are  no  fmall 
ones  to  be  feen  after  April  or  May,  and  the 
young  are  to  be  known  from  the  old  by  their 
colours  being  more  vivid  : they  become  grey 
with  age,  but  it  is  uncertain  at  what  period  ; 
at  this  time  their  flelh  is  very  difagreeable,  and 
their  fat  alone,  of  which  they  have  plenty 
during  the  fummer,  is  eaten  by  the  negroes. 
They  never  feed  upon  any  kind  of  flefh,  but 
entirely  on  bananas,  peaches,  and  other  fruits 
and  flowers  of  which  thefe  forefts  abound  : 
they  are  exceedingly  fond  of  the  juices  of  cer- 
tain umbellated  flowers  ; and  it  is  poflibly  for 
the  purpofe  of  fucking  the  different  fpecies  of 
them  that  they  have  fuch  a number  of  fharp 
papillae  on  their  tongues.  They  never  touch 
the  fkins  of  the  mango,  and  probably  becaufe 
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it  is  refinous.  Some  of  them  which  have  been 
caught,  and  kept  alive,  have  been  known  to 
eat  bread  and  fugar-canes,  but  I believe,  even 
in  that  (late,  no  kind  of  meat,  either  raw  or 
prepared.  There  cannot  be  any  thing  to  ap- 
prehend from  thefe  animals,  either  personally, 
or  even  for  poultry,  becaufe  they  are  incapable 
of  feizing  upon  the  fmallefl:  bird,  for  if  they 
come  too  near  the  ground  they  fall,  and  are 
then  under  the  neceflity  of  climbing  up  fome 
elevated  object  before  they  can  refume  their 
flight,  and  in  this  cafe  they  climb  up  the  firft 
thing  they  meet  with,  even  though  it  fhould  be 
a man.  The  trail  their  bodies  along,  confe- 
quently  move  very  flow,  and  which  is  of  itfelf 
fufficient  to  prove  their  incapacity  for  feizing 
birds.  Thefe  animals,  when  going  to  take 
wing,  cannot,  like  birds,  dart  at  once  into 
the  air,  but  are  obliged  to  beat  their  wings 
feveral  times  to  fill  them,  and  to  releafe  their 
claws  from  what  they  have  hold  of,  and  even 
then  the  weight  of  their  bodies  frequently  bears 
them  to  the  ground  ; from  this  neceflity  of 
filling  their  wings  they  cannot  take  flight 
from  any  part  of  the  tree,  but  are  obliged  to 
crawl  to  a part  of  a branch  where  they  can 
a 6f  with  perfeél  freedom.  They  are  much 
alarmed  at  the  firing  of  a gun,  or  at  a peal  of 

thunder  ; 
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thunder  ; and  if  a large  flock  of  them,  refling 
upon  a tree,  are  furprifed  by  either  of  thofe  re- 
ports, in  their  hafte  to  fly,  numbers  of  them 
fall  to  the  ground,  not  having  fufficient  air  in 
their  wings  ; in  this  cafe  they  haffen  to  climb 
up  the  firft  thing  they  meet  with  ; therefore, 
let  us  only  fnppofe  that  objeft  to  be  a traveller 
unacquainted  with  thefe  animals,  he  would  na- 
turally be  ftruck  with  terror  at  being  fuddenly 
fisirrounded  with  a number  of  creatures  of  fuch 
an  ugly  form  and  afpe£f,_  and  efpecially  when 
they  begin  to  climb  up  his  body  ; he  would  of 
courfe  endeavour  to  extricate  himfelf  from 
them,  and  they,  in  turn,  finding  themfelves 
roughly  treated,  might  begin  to  fcratch  and 
bite.  Would  not  a circumftance  of  this  na- 
ture be  fufficient  to  give  rife  to  the  idea  that 
thefe  bats  were  ferocious  animals,  which  ruffl- 
ed' upon  men  for  the  purpofe  of  wounding  and 
deftroying  them  ? when  the  whole  would 
arife  from  the  rencounter  of  different  animals 
mutually  afraid  of  each  other.  They  are  led 
to  refide  in  forefts  by  inftinft,  it  being  there 
only  they  can  procure  fubfiftence,  and  not 
from  any  favage  difpojition  ; befides  this,  nei- 
ther of  thefe  bats  ever  light  upon  carrion,  nor 
do  they  eat  upon  the  ground,  but  generally  in 
an  hanging  poffure,  and  which  appears  to  be 

neceflary 
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neceflary  when  they  feed,  ail  of  which  is  furely 
enough  to  prove  they  are  neither  carnivorous, 
voracious,  nor  cruel  animals  ; and  as  their 
flight  is  both  heavy  and  noify,  there  cannot 
remain  a doubt  of  their  being  a fpecies  very 
diftant  from  the  vampyre.  The  great  Ternat 
bats  have  alfo  been  charged  with  feeding  on 
fifh,  becaufe  they  fometimes  fly  very  near  the 
water  ; but  this  is  equally  untrue,  for  they  cer- 
tainly live  entirely  on  vegetables,  and  it  is 
folely  for  the  purpofe  of  wafhing  themfeives* 
that  they  go  fo  near  the  water,  for  they  are  an 
exceeding  clean  animal,  and  of  the  numbers 
I have  killed  I never  found  dirt  upon  any  of 
them. 

When  near,  the  great  Ternat  bat  is  certainly 
rather  difguflful,  and  all  his  motions  are  dis- 
agreeable, and  it  is  only  when  perched  on  a 
tree  that  his  natural  deformity  is  concealed  ; 
he  then  hangs  with  his  head  downward,  his 
wings  are  folded  clofe  to  his  Tides,  his  vibrating 
wings,  which  are  his  greateft  defers,  as  well 
as  hind  paws,  by  which  he  is  fufpended,  are 
concealed,  and  there  then  appears  only  a round 
plump  body,  covered  with  a clean,  fmooth 
brown  hair,  terminated  with  an  head  rather 
agreeable  than  otherwife.  This  is  the  only 
attitude  in  which  they  take  repofe,  and  fre- 
vol.  vu.  Y quently 
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quently  remain  in  it  the  greateft  part  of  the  day, 
and  in  which  they  are  feen  to  the  greateft  ad- 
vantage, efpecially -if  they  are  at  the  height  of 
40  or  50  feet,  and  about  1 00  feet  diftant.  The 
great  Ternat  bat  is  always  placed  for  fhew  with 
his  wings  extended,  by  which  means  he  is  feen 
to  the  greateft  difadvantage.  The  reprefenta- 
tion  given  of  him  in  your  work  is  not  exa£t,  as 
they  never  reft  with  their  four  feet  on  the 
ground.  Both  fpecies  are  excellent  food,  and 
have  never  been  known  to  produce  any  bad  ef- 
fects, although  frequently  eaten  to  qxcefs  ; nor 
is  that  in  the  leaft  furprifing  when  we  confider 
they  feed  entirely  on  ripe  fruits,  the  juices, 
flowers,  and  according  to  Herodotus,  the  exu- 
dations of  trees.” 


THE  SENEGAL  EAT. 


The  Senegal  Bat  # (fig,  119.^  or  as  it  is 
called  by  fome,  the  Marmotte  Volante,  is  of  a 
dark  brown  colour  upon  its  head  and  back, 

with 

* Of  this  and  the  two  following  Mr.  Pennant’s  Synopfis  con- 
tains very  accurate  defcriptions. 
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with  a light  mixture,  which  increafing  under 
the  belly,  renders  that  confiderably  paler  ; the 
tail,  as  well  as  the  membrane  of  the  wings,  are 
quite  black.  That  which  I faw,  and  had  been 
brought  from  Senegal,  from  M.Adamfon,  was 
not  more  than  four  inches  in  length,  and  his 
wings  extended  to  about  21  inches  ; his  head 
was  long,  ears  fhort,  and  his  nofe  rather  point- 
ed ; he  had  20  teeth  in  the  whole,  two  incifive, 
two  canine,  and  eight  grinders  in  the  upper  jaw 
and  fix  incifive  and  two  canine  in  the  under. 


THE  BULL-DOG  BAT. 


THE  Bull-Dog  Bat,  (fig.  118.^  has  a 
ihort  thick  nofe,  and  large  broad  ears,  which 
bent  forward.  The  greateft  part  of  its  body 
is  a dark  afh-colour  ; the  middle  of  its  belly  is 
brown,  and  its  cheft  and  throat  a clear  afh, 
without  any  mixture  ; the  tail  and  membrane 
of, the  wings  are  nearly  black,  from  the  latter 
of  which  there  comes  a part  of  the  tail,  com- 
pofed  of  five  falfe  vertebrae.  In  has  26  teeth, 
two  incifive,  and  two  canine,  in  each  jaw  ; 
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eight  grinders  in  the  upper,  and  ten  in  the 
lower  ; it  is  not  more  than  two  inches  in  length, 
meafuring  from  the  top  of  the  nofe,  nor  does 
its  wings  extend  to  quite  ten. 


THE  BEARDED  BAT. 


The  head  of  this  bat  (fig . 120.^  is  very  pe- 
culiarly conftru£ted  ; the  nofe  is  funk  in  the 
front,  and,  contrary  to  all  other  animals,  it  has 
not  its  noftrils  divided  by  a partition,  but  are 
placed  on  the  fides  of  a kind  of  gutter  entirely 
open  from  one  end  to  the  other  ; the  exterior 
edges  of  them  join  above  the  upper  lip,  form- 
ing a cavity  from  thence  to  the  front,  where  it 
terminates  with  a deep  hole  covered  all  round 
with  long  hairs.  It  has  long  narrow  ears  ; the 
hair  on  the  top  and  hind  part  of  the  head,  along 
the  neck,  back,  tail,  and  Ihoulders,  is  of  a red- 
difh  brown,  and  all  the  remainder  is  of  a yel- 
lowifh  white  ; the  membrane  of  the  wings  and 
tail  have  a kind  of  mixture  of  black  and  reddifh 
brown,  and  its  claws  are  yellow.  Its  body  is 
about  an  inch  and  an  half  long,  and  its  wings 
extend  to  about  feven. 


THE 
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THE  STR.IPED  EAT. 


THIS  Bat  is  very  final],  has  a fhort  nofe  and 
broad  ears,  bending  forward  ; it  is  of  a whitifh- 
yellow  colour,  exceptingunder  its  throat, bread, 
and  belly,  which  is  a light  blue, 'with  a yellow 
fhade  ; the  tail,  and  membrane  of  the  wings, 
are  a mixture  of  yellow  and  brown. 


THE  FOLATOUCH. 


I HAVE  xffiofen  to  continue  the  name  this 
animal  bore  in  Ruffia,  its  native  country,  ra- 
ther than  adopt  thofe  vague  and  uncertain  ones 
fince  appropriated  to  it,  fuch  as,  the  Flying- 
rat,  Flying-fquirrel,  &c. 

The  Polatouch  (fig.  121.)  refembles  but  in 
a few  particulars  either  the  fquirrel,  loir,  or 
rat.  To  the  fquirrel  it  has  no  affinity  but  in 
the  largenefs  of  the  eyes,  and  form  of  the  tail, 

the 
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the  latter,  however,  is  neither  fo  long,  nor 
butliy.  He  is  more  like  the  loir  by  the  fhape 
of  his  body,  his  fhort  and  naked  ears,  and  the 
hairs  of  his  tail,  which  are  of  the  fame  form 
and  length  ; but  he  is  not  like  him,  fubje&  to 
numbnefs  in  cold  weather.  The  polatouch 
is  a different  fpecies  from  the  fquirrel,  rat,  or 
dormoufe,  thpugh  he  participates  of  the  nature 
of  all  three.  M.  Klein  gave  the  firft  exadl 
defeription  of  this  animal,  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfadfions,  1733  ; he  was,  however,  known 
long  before  that  time.  He  is  found  in  the  nor- 
thern parts  both  of  the  ancient  and  New  Con- 
tinent *.  He  is  more  common  in  America 
than  in  Europe,  where  he  is  feldom  feen,  ex- 
cept in  Lithuania  and  Ruflia.  This  little  ani- 
mal dwells  upon  trees,  like  the  fquirrel  ; he  goes 
from  branch  to  branch,  and  when  he  leaps  from 
one  tree  to  another,  his  loofe  fkin  ftretches 
forward  by  his  fore-legs,  and  backward  by  his 
hind-ones  ; his  fkin  thus  ftretched  and  drawn 
outwardly  more  than  an  inch,  increafes  the 
furface  of  his  body,  without  adding  to  its 
weight,  and  confequently  retards  the  accele- 
ration 

* The  II urons  of  Canada  have  three  different  fpecies  of  fquir- 
rels.  TheFlying-fquijrels  are  frequent  in  North  America,  but 
they  have  been  lately  found  in  Poland. 
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ration  of  his  fall,  fo  that  he  is  enabled  to  reach 
in  one  leap  a great  diflance.  This  motion  is 
not  like  the  flight  of  a bird,  nor  the  fluttering 
of  a bat,  both  of  which  are- made  by  finking 
the  air  with  repeated  vibrations.  It  is  one 
fingie  leap,  caufed  by  the  firfl  impulfion,  the 
motion  of  which  is  prolonged,  from  the  body 
of  the  animal  prefenting  to  the  air  a larger  fur- 
face,  finds  a greater  refinance,  and  falls  more 
flowly.  This  fingular  extenfion  of  the  fkin 
is  peculiar  to  the  polatouch,  and  this  charaCte- 
riftic  is  fufficient  to  diftinguifh  him  from  all 
other  fquirrels,  rats,  or  dormice.  But  the 
mod  fingular  things  in  Nature  are  not  unpa- 
ralleled ; there  is  another  animal  of  the  fame, 
kind,  with  a fimilar  fkin,  which  is  not  orily 
firetched  from  one  leg  to  another,  but  from  the 
head  to  the  tail.  This  animal,  whofe  figure 
and  defcription  has  been  given  by  Seba,  under 
the  denomination  of  the  flying-fquirrel  of  Vir- 
ginia, feems  fo  different  from  the  polatouch,  as 
to  conflitute  another  fpecies  ; though  probably 
it  may  be  only  a fimple  variety,  or  an  acci- 
dental and  monflrous  production,  for  no  tra- 
veller or  naturalifl  makes  mention  of  it.  Seba 
is  the  only  one  who  has  feen  him  in  the  cabinet 
of  Vincent  ; and  I always  miflruft  defcriptions 
of  animals  made  in  cabinets  of  curiofities,  which 
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are  often  disfigured  to  make  them  more  ex- 
traordinary. 

We  have  kept  a long  while  the  living  pola- 
touch.  He  has  been  well  defcribed  by  travel- 
lers, particularly  Sagard,  Theodat,  John  of 
Laet,  Fernandes,  LeHontan,  Denys,  Catefby, 
Dumont,  Le  Page  du  Pratz,  &c.  and  Meffrs. 
Klein,  Seba,  and  Edwards,  have  given  exadl 
defcriptions  of  him,  with  his  figure.  What 
we  have  feen  of  this  animal  agrees  with  their 
relations.  He  is  commonly  fmaller  than  a' 
fquirrel.  That  which  we  had  weighed  little 
more  than  two  ounces,  about  the  weight  of  a 
middling  fized  bat,  and  the  fquirrel  weighs 
eight  or  nine  ounces.  However,  there  are  fome 
of  a greater  fize,  fince  we  have  a fkin  of  a po- 
latouch  much  larger  than  common. 

The  polatouch  has  fome  analogy  with  the 
bat  by  this  extenfion  of  the  fkin,  which  unites 
the  fore  and  hind  legs,  and  fupports  him  in  the 
air;  he  feems  alfo  to  participate  of  his  nature, 
for  he  is  quiet  and  fleepy  in  the  day-time,  havifig 
no  adlivity  but  towards  the  evening.  Pie  is 
eafily  tamed,  but  foon  offended,  and  muft  be  kept 
in  a cage,  or  faftened  with  a fmall  chain  ; he 
feeds  upon  bread,  fruits,  feeds,  and  is  remark- 
ably fond  of  the  buds  and  (hoots  of  the  birch 
and  pine-trees.  He  does  not  feck  after  nuts 

and 
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and  almonds  like  a fquirrel.  He  makes  a bed 
of  leaves,  in  which  he  buriès  himfelf,  and  fleeps 
through  the  day,  leaving  it  only  in  the  night, 
or  when  prefled  by  hunger.  As  he  has  little 
agility,  he  becomes  eafily  the  prey  of  martins, 
and  other  animals  who  climb  up  the  trees,  fo  that 
the  fpeciés  is  not  numerous,  although  they  have 
commonly  three  or  four  young  at  a time. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


IN  the  original  work  I remarked  having  feen 
the  fldn  of  a Polatouch  larger  than  the  common 
fize,  but  the  difference  was  very  trifling,  to  one 
the  Prince  de  Conde  has  fince  permitted  me  to 
examine,  whofe  bulk  was  perfectly  gigantic, 
compared  with  thofe  of  Ruflia  or  America,  the 
latter  never  exceeding  five  inches  in  length,  and 
this  meafured  twenty-three.  It  was  taken 
upon  the  Malabar  coaft,  where  they  are  very 
common,  as  well  as  in  the  Phillipine  Iflands, 
and  other  parts  of  India,  where  they  are  called 
taguans,  or  great  flying  fquirrels  ; but  not- 
withftanding  they  refemble  the  Polatouch  in 
yoL.  vu.  Z figure 
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figure  and  the  extenfion  of  their  fkin,  yet  I 
think  they  ought  to  be  confidered  as  various 
fpecies  ; for  among  other  differences,  the  tail  of 
the  taguan  is  round,  and  that  of  the  common 
kind  flat  ; the  hair  of  the  former’s  tail  is  alfo  of 
a blackifh  brown,  the  face  is  quite  black,  the 
fides  of  the  head  have  a mixture  of  white  hairs, 
and  on  the  nofe  and  round  the  eyes,  there  are 
alfo  fome  red  ones  ; it  has  long  brown  hairs  that 
cover  the  neck,  the  whole  back  is  a mixture  of 
black  and  white,  the  belly  of  a dirty  white  ; the 
upper  part  of  the  extended  fkin  is  brown,  and 
the  under  a greyifh  yellow,  the  legs  black  with 
a reddifh  fhade,  the  tail  brown,  deepening  by 
degrees  until  it  becomes  quite  black  at  the  end, 
the  toes  are  black,  and  the  claws  hooked  like 
thofe  of  the  cat,  from  which,  and  the  refern^- 
blance  of  the  tail,  it  has  been  called  by  fome  the 
flying  cat.  M.  deVofmaër,  in  his  Defcription 
d’une  Ecureuil  Volant,  gives  a very  particular 
account  of  both  fpecies,  as  does  M.  l’Abbé 
Prevoft,  and  both  of  which  perfectly  coincide 
with  the  above.' 

At  this  time,  March  17,  1775,  I have  one 
of  the  fmall  fpecies  alive  ; I keep  it  in  a cage, 
with  a box  at  the  bottom  filled  with  cotton,  in 
which  it  covers  itfelf  all  day,  and  only  comes 
out  at  night  to  feek  for  food.  Whenever  it  is 

forced  - 
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forced  to  come  out,  it  cries  fomewhat  like  a 
moufe  ; its  teeth  are  fmall,  but  fharp,  and  it 
bites  violently  ; it  can  only  be  made  to  extend 
its  wings  by  letting  it  fall  from  fome  height  ; 
and  it  is  fo  very  chilly,  that  I am  aftonifhed 
how  it  preferves  itfelf  in  the  northern  climates, 
fince  it  would  very  foon  perilh,  even  in  France, 
if  it  was  not  fupplied  with  plenty  of  cotton  to 
cover  itfelf  all  over. 

Of  the  Great  Flying  Squirrel  M.  de  Vofmaër 
remarks,  “ The  Great  Flying  Squirrel  has  a 
great  affinity  to  the  fmaller  fpecies  defcribed  by 
M.  de  Buffon  ; they  both  have  the  fame  kind 
of  membranes,  with  which  they  fupport  them- 
felves  in  the  air  when  they  leap  from  tree  to 
tree.  Thefe  animals  were  firft  mentioned  by 
Valentine,  whoftates  them  to  be  found  in  the 
ifland  of  Gilolo,  where  they  are  called  flying 
civets  ; he  defcribes  them  to  have  long  tails, 
and  fays,  when  at  reft  their  wings  are  not  to  be 
feem;  that  they  are  very  wild  and  fearful;  that 
their  heads  are  reddiffi,  intermixed  with  grey, 
that  their  membranes  are  covered  with  hair, 
their  teeth  fo  ftrong  and  (harp  that  they  would 
foon  efcape  from  a wooden  cage  ; that  they  are 
fometimes  called  flying  monkies  ; and  that  they 
are  alfo  to  be  met  with  in  the  ifland  of  Ternat, 
where  they  were  at  firft  miftaken  for  fquirrels. 

‘ Z2  M.  l’Abbé 
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M.  l’Abbé  Prevod  fays,  it  is  alfo  found  in 
the  Phillipine  Iflands,  where  it  is  called  taguan  \ 
that  he  faw  two  females,  the  one  at  the  Hague, 
whofe  body  was  a light  chefnut,  rather  darker 
on  the  back,  and  black  towards  the  extremity 
of  the  tail  ; and  that  he  had  alfo  feen  two  males 
in  the  Prince  of  Orange’s  cabinet,  which  were 
one  foot  five  inches  long  in  the  body,  and  their 
tails  one  foot  eight.  The  hind  part  of  their 
heads,  back,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
tail  are  covered  with  long  hairs,  black  at  the 
bottom,  and  of  a greyifh  white  at  the  ends  ; the 
other  part  of  the  tail  is  black,  and  the  hair  is  fo 
difpofed  as  to  make  the  tail  have  a round  ap- 
pearance, the  checks  are  brown,  and  their 
throats,  breads,  and  bellies  are  of  a whitifh 
grey.  The  membranes  are  the  thinned  in  the 
middle  where  they  are  covered  with  chefnut 
hairs,  encreafing  in  thicknefs  towards  the  paws, 
and  the  colour  growing  darker  until  it  is  near- 
ly black  at  the  extremities. 


the 
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THE  GREY  SQUIRREL. 


THIS  animal  is  found  in  the  northern  parts 
of  both  continents.  He  is  in  fhape  like  a 
common  fquirrel,  and  his  external  difference 
conflits  in  his  being  larger,  and  the  colour  of 
his  hair  not  being  red,  but  light,  or  deep  grey  ; 
his  ears  are  not  fo  hairy  towards  the  extremity 
as  thofe  of  our  fquirrels.  Thefe  differences, 
which  are  confiant,  feem  fufficient  toconflitute 
a particular  fpecies.  Many  authors  think  this 
fpecies  is  different  in  Europe  and  America,  and 
that  the  grey  fquirrels  of  the  former  are  of  the 
common  kind,  and  that  they  change  their  co- 
lour with  the  feafon  in  the  northern  climates. 
Without  denying  abfolutely  this  affertion, 
which  does  not  feem  fufficiently  proved,  we  look 
upon  the  grey  fquirrel  of  Europe  and  America 
as  the  fame  animal,  and  as  a diflin£l  fpecies 
from  common  fquirrels,  who  are  found  in  the 
> northern  parts  of  both  continents,  being  of  the 
fame  fize,  and  of  a red,  more  or  lefs  bright 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  country. 
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At  the  fame  time,  other  fquirrels  of  a larger 
fize,  whofe  hair  is  grey,  or  fomewhat  black,  iq 
all  feafons,  breed  in  the  fame  latitude.  Befides, 
the  fur  of  the  grey  fquirrel  is  more  fine  and 
foft  than  that  of  pur  fquirrels  ; we  are,  there- 
fore, authorifed  to  believe,  though  very  near 
alike,  they  ought  to  be  difhinguifhed  as  different 
fpecies. 

M.  Regnard  fays  affirmatively,  that  the  grey 
fquirrels  of  Lapland  are  the  fame  animals  as 
the  French  fquirrels.  This  pofitive  alfertion 
\s  contradicted  by  others  ; M.  Regnard  has 
wrote  excellent  dramatic  piepes,  but  he  did 
not  give  a fufficient  application  to  Natural 
Hiftory  ; nor  did  he  continue  long  enough  in 
Lapland  to  fee  the  fquirrels  change  their  co- 
lour. It  is  true  that  fome  naturalifts,  and 
among  them  Linnaeus,  have  faid,  that  in  the 
north  of  Europe  the  hair  of  the  fquirrel  changes 
colour  in  the  winter.  This  may  be  true,  for 
the  hares,  wolves,  and  weafels,  alfo  change 
their  colour  in  thofe  climates  ; but  from  red 
they  grow  white,  not  grey  ; and  to  give  no 
other  inftance  but  that  oFthe  fquirrel,  Linnaeus 
in  the  Fauna  Suecicay  fays,  œjïate  ruber , hieme 
incanus , confequently  from  red  he  becomes 
white  ; and  we  do  not  fee  why  this  author 
Ihould  fubftitute  for  the  word  incartus  that  of 
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ànereus , which  is  found  in  the  laft  edition  of 
the  Syjietn'a  Naturœ.  M.  Klein  allures,- on  the 
contrary,  that  the  fquirrels  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dantzic,  are  red  in  the  winter  as  well  as  in  the 
fummer,  and  that  there  are  others  frequently 
found  in  Poland  grey  and  blackilh,  who  do  not 
change  their  colour  any  more  than  the  red  \ 
thefe  laft  alfo  breed  in  Canada,  and  in  all  parts 
of  North  America  ; confequently  we  may  con- 
fider  the  grey  fquirrel  as  an  animal  common  to 
both  continents,  and  of  a different  fpecies  from 
that  of  the  common  fquirrel. 

Befides,  we  do  not  perceive  that  the  fquirrels 
who  are  very  frequent  in  our  forefts  unite  in 
troops  ; we  do  not  fee  them  travel  in  companies* 
approach  the  waters*  nor  crofs  rivers  upon  the 
bark  of  trees.  Thus  they  differ  from  the  grey 
fquirrels,  not  only  in  ftze  and  colour  but  by 
natural  habits  ; for  although  the  navigations  of 
the  grey  fquirrels  feem  almoft  incredible,  they 
are  attefted  by  fo  many  wdtneffes  that  we  can- 
not deny  the  fa£t 

Of 

* The  grey  fquirrels  frequently  remove  their  place  of  re- 
ftdence,  and  it  not  unoften  happens  that  not  one  can  be  feen 
one  winter  where  they  were  in  multitudes  the  year  before  ; 
they  go  in  large  bodies,  and  when  they  want  to  crofs  a lake* 
or  river,  they  feize  a piece  of  the  bark  of  a birch  or  lime,  and 
drawing  it  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  get  upon  it,  and  truft 
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Of  all  quadrupeds  that  are  not  domeflic,  the 
fquirrel  is,  perhaps,  the  mofl  fubje&  to  vary  in 
ihape  and  colour,  and  whofe  fpecies  has  the 
greateft  number  of  others  come  near  it.  The 
white  fquirrel  of  Siberia  feems  to  differ  only  in 
colour  from  our  common  fquirrel.  The»black 
and  the  grey  of  America  are,  perhaps,  only  va- 
rieties of  the  grey  fquirrel.  The  fquirrels  of 
Barbary,  Switzerland,  and  the  palmift,  are 
three  fpecies  very  much  like  each  other. 

We  have  very  little  information  with  regard 
to  the  grey  fquirrel.  Fernandes  fays,  that  the 
grey  or  blackifh  fquirrels  of  America  dwell 
upon  trees,  particularly  upon  pines  ; that  they 
feed  upon  fruits  and  feeds;  that  they  provide 
provifions  for  the  winter,  and  heap  it  up  in 
feme  hollow  tree,  where  they  retire  during 
that  feafon,  and  where  the  female  brings  forth 
her  young.  The  grey  fquirrel  differs,  then, 
from  the  others  who  make  their  nefts  at  the 

tbps 

themfelves  to  the  hazard  of  the  wind  and  waves,  erecting  their 
tails  to  ferve  the  purpofe  of  fails  ; they  fometimes  form  a fleet 
of  three  or  four  thoufand,  and  if  the  wind  proves  too  ftrong  a 
gencrallhipwreck  enfues,  to  the  no  fmall  emolument  of  the  Lap- 
lander who  may  fortunately  find  their  bodies  on  the  fhore,  as> 
if  they  have  not  lain  too  long,  their  furs  will  prepare  in  the  ufual 
manner  ; but  if  the  winds  are  favourable  they  are  certain  to  make 
their  de  fired  port.  Oeuvres  de  M.  Regnardt  tom.  i.  163. 
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tops  of  trees  like  birds  ; yet  we  do  not  pretend 
to  affirm  that  the  blackiffi  fquirrel,  mentioned 
by  Fernandes,  is  the  fame  as  the  grey  fquirrel 
of  Virginia,  or  that  both  of  them  are  the  lame 
as  the  grey  fquirrel  of  Europe  ; we  oftly  think 
it  is  probable,  as  thefe  three  animals  are  nearly 
of  the  fame  fize,  colour,  and  inhabit  the  fame 
climates,  are  precifely  of  a fimilar  form,  and 
their  Ikins  being  equally  ufed  in  the  furs,  called 
the  fur  of  the  grey  fquirrel. 


THE  PALMIST,  THE  SQUIRRELS  OF  BARBARY 
AND  SWITZERLAND. 


THE  Palmift  is  about  the  fize  of  a rat,  or 
a fmall  fquirrel  ; he  lives  upon  the  palm-trees, 
from  which  he  takes  his  name.  Some  call  hiir 
the  palm-rat,  and  others  the  palm-tree  fquir- 
rel ; but  as  he  is  neither  a rat  nor  a fquirrel,  we 
call  him  Palmift.  (jig.  1 23.^  His  head  is  nearly 
the  fame  form  as  that  of  the  campagnol,  and 
covered  with  rough  hair.  His  long  tail  does 
not  lie  on  the  ground,  like  that  of  the  rat,  but 
vol.  vu.  A a he 
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he  carries  it  ere£t  vertically,  without,  however, 
throwing  it  down  on  his  back  like  the  fquirrel  ; 
it  is  covered  with  hair  longer  than  that  of  his 
body,  but  fhorter  than  the  hair  of  the  tail  of  a 
fquirrel.  His  hack  is  variegated  with  white  and 
brown  ftripes,  which  diftinguilh  the  palmift 
from  all  other  animals,  except  the  fquirrels  of 
Barbary  and  Switzerland.  Thefe  three  ani- 
mals are  fo  much  alike,  that  M.  Ray  thought 
they  made  but  one  fpecies  ; but  if  we  confider 
that  the  palmift  and  the  fquirrel  of  Barbary 
are  only  found  in  the  warm  climates  of  the 
ancient  continent,  and  that  the  fquirrel  of 
Switzerland,  defcribed  by  Lifter,  Catefby,  and 
Edwards,  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  cold 
and  temperate  regions  of  the  new  world,  we 
muft  judge  them  to  be  different  fpecies.  By 
a minute  obfervation  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  that 
the  white  and  brown  ftripes  of  the  Swifs  are 
difpofed  differently  from  thofe  of  the  palmift, 
whofe  white  ftripes  extend  all  along  the  back, 
while  it  is  black  or  brown  in  the  Swifs  ; and 
this  brown  ftripe  in  the  latter  is  followed  by  a 
white  ftripe,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  white 
ftripe  in  the  former  is  by  a brown  ; befides, 
the  palmift  has  but  three  white  ftripes,.  wdiiie 
the  Swifs  has  four  ; he  alfo  brings  down  his 
tail  on  his  back,'  which  the, palmift  does  not: 

the 
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the  latter  dwells  upon  trees,  and  the  Swifs  is 
an  inhabitant  of  the  earth  ; from  which  dif- 
ference he  is  callcd  the  land  fquirrel.  In  fine, 
he  is  fmaller  than  the  palmift,  confequently 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  being  two  dif- 
ferent fpecies. 

As  for  the  fquirrel  of  Barbary,  as  he  is  of 
the  fame  continent  and  climate,  of  the  fame 
fize,  and  nearly  the  fame  form  as  the  palmift, 
they  might  be  confidered  as  varieties  of  the 
fame  fpecies;  yet  in  comparing  the  defcription 
and  figure  of  the  fquirrel  of  Barbafy,  given  by 
Cains,  and  copied  by  Aldrovandus  and  John- 
fon,  with  the  defcription  given  here  of  the 
palmift,  and  comparing  afterwards  the  dcfcrip- 
tion  and  figure  of  the  fquirrel  of  Barbary,  given 
by  Edwards,  it  is  eafy  to  difcern  that  they  are 
different  animals.  We  have  feen  them  all  in 
the  king’s  cabinet.  The  fquirrel  of  Barbary 
has  the  head  and  forehead  more  round,  the  ears 
longer,  and  the  tail  morebufhy  thanthe  palmift  ; 
he  is  more  like  a fquirrel  than  a rat,  by  the  form 
of  his  head  and  body  ; and  a palmift  refembles 
more  a rat  than  a fquirrel.  The  fquirrel  of 
Barbary  has  four  white  ftripes,  and  the  palmift 
has  no  more  than  three  ; the  white  ftripe  is  on 
the  palmift’s  back  bone,  but  that  on  the  fquirrel 
A a 2 of 
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of  Barbary  is  brown  and  red.  Thefe  animals 
have  very  near  the  fame  habits  and  difpofitions 
as  the  common  fquirrel.  Like  him  they  feed 
upon  fruit,  andufe  their  fore-paws  in  carrying 
it  to  the  mouth  ; they  have  the  fame  voice  and 
cry,  the  fame  inftin£t,  and  agility  ; they  are 
lively  and  tra&able,  eafily  tamed,  and  fo  fond 
of  their  habitations,  that  they  never  go  out  but 
for  diverfion,  and  return  fpontaneoully  to  their 
refidence.  They  are  both  of  a pretty  figure  ; 
their  coats,  which  have  white  ftripes,  are  more 
valuable  than  that  of  the  fquirrel  ; their  fize  is 
fhorter,  their  body  lighter,  and  their  motions 
equally  quick.  The  palmift,  and  the  fquirrel 
of  Barbary,  dwell  on  trees  like  the  common 
fquirrel,  but  the  Swifs  lives  upon  the  earth, 
and,  like  the  field-moufe,  forms  a retreat  that 
the  water  cannot  penetrate  ; he  is  alfo  lefs  do- 
cile and  lefs  gentle  than  the  two  others  ; he 
bites  without  mercy,  except  completely  tamed, 
from  which  it  appears  he  is  more  like  a rat,  or 
a field-moufe,  than  a fquirrel,  by  inftin£t  and 
nature. 


THE 
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THE  ANT  EATERS, 


SOUTH  America  produces  three  animals 
with  a long  fnout,  a fmall  mouth,  without  teeth, 
and  a large  round  tongue  , with  which  they 
penetrate  into  the  ants  neffs,  and  draw  them  out 
again  when  covered  with  thofe  infers,  which 
are  their  principal  iood.  The  firft  of  thefe  ant- 
eaters  is  that  which  the  Brafilians  call  Ta- 
mandua  - Guacu,  or  Great  Tamandua,  to 
whom  the  French  fettled  in  America  have 
given  the  name  of  Tamanoir.  This  animal 
(fig,  1 24 ,)  is  about  three  feet  in  length  from  the 
extremity  of  the  muzzle  to  the  origin  of  its 
tail  \ his  head  is  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  long, 
his  muzzle  (fretches  out  to  a great  length  ; his 
tail  is  two  feet  and  a half  long,  is  covered  with 
rough  hair,  more  than  a foot  in  length  ; his 
neck  is  fhort,  his  head  narrow,  his  eyes  black 
and  fmall,  his  ears  round,  his  tongue  thin, 
more  than  two  feet  long,  and  which  he  folds  up 
in  his  mouth.  His  legs  are  but  one  foot  high  ; 
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the  fore-legs  are  a little  higher,  and  more  {len- 
der than  thofe  behind  ; he  has  round  feet  ; the 
fore-feet  are  armed  with  four  claws,  the  two 
middle  ones  are  the  longed  ; thofe  behind  have 
five  claws.  t The  hair  of  his  tail  and  body  are 
black  and  white.  Upon  the  tail  they  are  dif- 
pofed  in  a bunch,  which  he  turns  up  on  his 
back,  and  covers  it  with  his  whole  body,  when 
he  is  inclined  to  deep,  or  wants  to  fhelter 
himfelf  from  the  rain  or  heat  of  the  fun.  The 
long  hair  of  his  tail  and  of  his  body  is  not 
round  in  all  its  extent  ; it  is  flat  towards  the 
ends,  and  feels  like  dry  grafs.  He  waves  his 
tail  frequently  and  haftily  when  he  is  irritated, 
but  hangs  it  down  when  he  is  compofed,  and 
fweeps  along  the  ground.  The  hair  of  the 
fore- part  pf  his  body  is  longer  than  that  on 
the  hind  part.  On  the  neck  and  back  it  is 
fomewhat  ere<d,  and  towards  the  tail,  and  on 
the  flanks,  clofe  to  the  fkin  ; his  fore-parts  are 
variegated  with  white,  and  his  hind-parts 
wholly  black  ; he  has  alfo  a white  flripe  on  the 
bread,  which  extends  on  the  Tides  of  the  body, 
and  terminates  on  the  back,  near  the  thighs;  his 
hind-legs  are  almofl  black,  and  the  fore-legs 
almofl  white,  with  a large  black  fpot  towards 
the  middle.  The  Great  Ant-eater  moves  fo 
flow,  that  a man  can  eaflly  overtake  him  in  run- 
ning ; 
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ning:  his  feet  feem  lefs  calculated  to  walk  than 
to  climb,  and  to  fallen  round  bodies  ; for  he 
holds  fo  faft  a branch,  or  a flick,  that  it  is  not 
pofïibîe  to  force  it  from  him. 

The  fécond  of  thefe  animals  is  called  by  the 
Americans  only  Tamandua,  he  is  much  fmal- 
ler  than  the  former,  being'not  above  eighteen 
inches  from  the  extremities  of  the  muzzle  to 
the  tail  ; his  head  is  five  inches  long,  his  muzzle 
crooked,  and  long;  his  tail  ten  inches  long, 
without  hair  at  the  end  ; his  ears  are  ere£l,  and 
about  an  inch  long  ; his  tongue  is  round,  eight 
inches  long,  and  placed  in  a fort  of  hollow 
canal  within  the  lower  jaw:  his  legs  are  not 
above  four  inches  in  height,  his  feet  are  of 
the  fame  form,  and  have  the  fame  number 
of  claws  as  the  Great  Ant-Eater.  He  climbs 
and  holds  fafl  a branch,  or  a flick,  like  the 
former,  and  his  motions  are  equally  flow.  He 
cannot  cover  himfelf  with  his  tail,  the  hair 
being  fhort,  and  the  end  almoft  bare.  When 
he  fleeps  he  hides  his  head  under  his  neck  and 
fore-legs. 

The  third  of  thefe  animals,  the  natives  of 
Guiana  call  ouatiriouaou.  He  is  flill  fmaller 
than  the  fécond,  being  not  above  fix  or  feven 
inches  in  length,  from  the  extremities  of  the 
fnout  to  the  tail  ; his  head  is  two  inches  long  ; 

and 
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and  his  muzzle  proportionably  fhort  ; his  tail 
is  feven  inches  in  length,  the  hair  curls  down- 
wards, and  it  is  bare  at  the  end  ; his  tongue  is 
narrow,  long,  and  flat  ; his  neck  is  very  fhort, 
his  head  big  in  proportion  to  the  body  ; hi^ 
eyes  are  placed  low  at  a little  diftance  from  the 
corners  of  the  mouth,  his  ears  are  fmall,  and 
hidden  by  the  hair  ; his  legs  arç  but  three  inches 
long,  the  fore-feet  have  only  two  claws,  the 
outward  of  which  is  much  thicker  and  longer 
than  the  inward  ; the  hind  feet  have  four  claws, 
the  hair  of  the  body  is  about  nine  inches  long, 
fmooth,  and  of  a fhining  colour,  diverfified  with 
red  and  yellow  ; hi's  feet  are  not  made  to  -walk, 
but  to  climb  and  to  take  hold  of  branches  of 
trees,  on  which  he  hangs  himfelf  by  the  extre- 
mity of  his  tail. 

We  know  of  thefe  kind  of  animals  only  the 
three  fpecies  we  have  mentioned.  M.  Briflon, 
after  Seba,  fpeaks  of  a fourth  fpecies,  under  the 
denomination  of  the  long-eared  ant-eater , but 
we  doubt  its  exiftence  ; becaufe  Seba  has  been 
guilty  of  more  than  one  error  in  enumerating 
animals  of  this  kind  ; he  fays  exprefsly,  “ we 
u preferve  in  our  cabinet  fix  fpecies  called 
“ ant-eaters,”  and  yet  he  gave  only  a defcrip- 
tion  of  five  ; and  amongfl:  them  he  reckoned 
the  yfyuiepati,  or  mouffette,  an  animal,  not  only 

of 
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of  a fpecies,  but  even  of  a genus,  widely  differ- 
ent from  the  ant-eaters,  as  he  has  teeth,  and  a 
fiat  fhort  tongue,  like  other  quadrupeds,  and 
comes  very  near  the  kind  of  weafels.  Out  of 
thefe  fix  fpecies,  pretended  to  be  preferved  in 
the  cabinet  of  Seba,  four  only  remain,  as  the 
yfquiepati,  which  he  reckoned  the  fifth,  is  no 
ant-eater,  and  the  fixth  is  not  even  mentioned, 
unlefs  the  author  meant  to  comprehend  among 
thefe  animals  the  fcaly  lizard,  which  he  does 
not  intimate  in  his  defcriptions.  The  fcaly 
lizard  feeds  upon  ants  ; he  has  a long  muzzle, 
a narrow  mouth,  without  vifible  teeth,  and  the 
tongue  round  ; charadieriftics  which' he  has  in 
common  with  ant-eaters  ; but  he  is  different 
from  all  other  quadrupeds,  by  having  the  body 
covered  with  thick  fcales  inftead  of  hair.  Be- 
fides,  this  animal  belongs  to  the  hottefi:  climates 
of  the  old  continent,  and  the  ant-eaters,  whofe 
bodies  are  covered  with  hair,  are  found  only  in 
the  fouthern  parts  of  the  new  world.  There 
are  then  no  more  than  four  fpecies  inftead  of 
fix,  mentioned  by  Seba,  and  out  of  thefe  four 
there  is  but  one  fpecies  difcernible  by  its  de- 
fcription  ; which  is  our  third  or  fmallefl  ant- 
eater,  to  whom  Seba  callows  but  one  claw  to. 
each  fore-foot,  though  he  has  two.  The  three 
others  are  fo  imperfedlly  defcribed,  that  they 
vol.  vu.  B b cannot 
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cannot  be  traced  to  their  true  fpecies.  One 
may  judge  by  this  of  the  credit  which  Seba’s 
voluminous  book  deferves.  The  animal  which 
he  calls  tamandua  murmecophage  of  America, 
and  the  figure  of  which  he  has  given  cannot 
be  compared  with  one  of  the  three  we  are  now 
treating  of,  it  is  fufhcient  to  be  convinced  of 
his  error  by  reading  his  defcription.  The 
fécond  which  he  terms  tamandua- guacu  of 
Brafil,  or  the  bear  ant-eater , is  defcribed  in  a 
vague,  equivocal  manner  ; yet  I am  inclined  to 
think  with  M.  Klein  and  Linnæus,  that  he 
meant  the  true  tamandua-guacu,  or  great  ant- 
eater,  but  it  is  fo  badly  defcribed,  and  fo  im- 
perfectly reprefented,  that  Linnæus  has  com- 
prehended, in  one  fpecies,  the  firft  and  fécond 
of  Seba’s  animals.  M.  Briftbn  confidered  the 
laft  as  a particular  fpecies,  but  I do  not  believe 
his  eftablifhment  of  this  fpecies  better  founded 
than  his  criticifm  on  M.  Klein,  for  having  con- 
founded it  with  that  of  the  great  ant-eater.  The 
only  juft  reproach  M.  Klein  has  incurred,  is 
to  have  added  to  the  good  defcription  he  has 
given  .of  this  animal,  the  erroneous  indications 
of  Seba.  In  fine,  the  third  of  thefe  animals, 
whofe  figure  is  given  in  that  work,  is  fo  badly 
defcribed,  that  I cannot  perfuade  myfelf,  not- 

withftanding. 

* Seba,  tom.  I.  p.  60,  tab.  37.  fig.  2. 
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withflandingthe  refpeft  I have  forLinnæus  and 
Briffon’s  authority,  this  animal  from  Seba’s 
defcription  and  figure  can  be  the  middle  ant- 
eater  ; I only  wifh  that  his  defcription  may 
be  attended  to  in  order  to  judge  of  its  fallacy. 
Thefe  difcuflions,  although  tedious  and  difa^- 
greeabki  cannot1  be  avoided  in  a Natural 
Hiftory.  Before  we  write  upon  a fubje£t  very 
little  known,  we  mull,  as  much  as  poflible, 
remove  all  obfcurities,  and  point  out  the  num- 
berlefs  errors  before  we  can  come  to  the  truth. 
The  refult  of  this  criticifm  is  a proof  that  three 
fpecies  of  ant-eaters  really  exift,  namely  the  ta- 
manoir, the  tamandua,  and  the  ouatiriouaou , and 
that  the  fourth  called  the  long- eared  ant-eaters , 
mentioned  by  M.  Briifon,  is  doubtful,  as  well  as 
the  other  fpecies  indicated  by  Seba.  We  have 
feen  the  firft  and  laft  with  their  lkins,  in  the 
king’s  cabinet  ; and  they  are  certainly  very 
different  from  each  other.  We  have  not  feen 
the  tamandua,  but  have  defcribed  it,  after  Pifo 
and  Marcgrave,  the  only  authors  that  ought  to 
be  confulted  upon  this  animal,  as  all  others 
have  only  copied  them.  The  tamandua,  and 
the  fmall  ant-eater  have  the  extremities  of  their 
tails  bare,  with  which  they  hang  onthe  branches 
of  trees,  and  when  they  perceive  hollows,  they 
puttheir  tongues  within,  anddraw  them  inftantly 
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back  in  their  mouths,  to  fwallow  the  infe&s 
which  they  have  gathered. 

Thefe  three  animals,  fo  different  in  fize  and 
proportions  of  the  body,  have  many  things  in 
common,  both  as  to  conformation  and  inftin£t. 
All  feed  upon  ants,  and  put  their  tongues  into 
honey,  and  other  liquid  and  vifcous  fubftances  ; 
they  gather  quickly  crumbs  of  bread  and  fmall 
pieces  of  meat  ; they  are  eafily  tamed  ; they 
can  fubfift  a long  while  without  food  they 
do  not  fwallow  all  the  liquor  which  they  take 
into  their  mouths,  on  part  returning  through 
their  noftrils  ; they  commonly  fleep  in  the 
day-time,  and  change  their  dation  in  the  night  ; 
they  go  fo  flowly  that  a man  may  overtake 
them  eafily  whilft  running  in  open  ground. 
The  favages  eat  their  flefh,  but  which  has  an 
unfavoury  tafte. 

The  great  ant-  eater  looks,  at  adiftance,  like 
a fox,  and  for  that  reafon  fome  travellers  call 
him  the  American  fox  ; he  is  ftrong  enough  to 
defend  himfelf  againft  a large  dog,  and  even 
the  jaguar.  When  attacked  he  at  firft  fights 
(landing  on  his  hind  legs,  like  the  bear,  and 
makes  ufeof  his  fore  claws,  which  are  powerful 
weapons  ; afterwards  he  lies  down  on  his  back, 
and  ufes  all  four  feet,  and  in  that  fituation  he 
is  almoft  invincible,  and  fights  with  obflinacy 
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till  the  laft  extremity;  even  after  he  has  put  to 
death  his  adverfary  he  keeps  hold  of  him  a 
long  while.  He  maintains  the  fight  longer 
than  mod  animals,  from  being  covered  with 
long  bulhy  hair  and  a very  thick  fkin,  befides 
his  flefh  is  ' remarkably  hard,  and  he  feldom 
lofes  his  life  in  thefe  engagements. 

The  three  ant-eaters  are  natives  of  the  hot- 
ted climates  of  America,  are  found  in  Brafil, 
Guiana,  the  country  of  the  Amazons,  &c.  but 
they  are  not  met  with  in  Canada,  or  in  the 
northern  regions  of  the  new  world,  they  con- 
sequently do  not  belong  to  the  ancient  conti- 
nent ; yet  Kolbe  and  Defmarchais  have  dated 
thefe  animals  to  live  in  Africa,  but  they  feem 
to  have  confounded  the  fcaly  lizard  with  the 
ant-eaters.  Perhaps  this  mida'ke  is  i-n  confe- 
quence  of  a padage  of  Marcgrave,  which  fays, 
<c  Tamandua-giiacu  Broftlienfibus , congenjibus 
( ubi  et  frequens  ejl)  umbulu  diâlus  but  Marc- 
grave certainly  never  faw  this  animal  in  Af- 
rica, fince  he  Confefles  that  he  had  feen  only 
his  fkin  in  America.  Defmarchais  .only  fays 
that  the  great  ant-eater  is  found  in  Africa  as 
well  as  America,  but  he  adds  no  circumdance 
to  prove  this  fa£f.  In  regard  to  Kolbe’s 
attedation,  we  reckon  it  nothing,  for  a man 
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who  had  feen  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  elks 
and  lynxes,  like  thofe  of  Pruflia,  might  alfo  fee 
the  ant-eaters  in  the  fame  climate.  But  they 
are  not  mentioned  by  any  authors  among  the 
animals  of  Afia  or  Africa,  while  all  the  travel- 
lers, and  moft  of  the  hiftorians,  of  America, 
make  a particular  mention  of  them.  De  Lery, 
de  Laët,  Father  d’Abbeville,  Maffée,  Faber, 
Nuremberg,  and  M.  de  la  Condamine,  agree 
with  Pifo  and  Barrere,  in  declaring  that  the 
ant-eaters  are  peculiar  to  the  warm  countries 
of  America  ; thus  we  cannot  doubt  that  Def- 
marchais  and  Kolbe  were  miftaken,  and  that 
tliefe  three  fpecies  of  animals  do  not  exift  iq 
the  ancient  continent. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


Î HAVE  received  from  M.  Maudhuit,  re- 
ading at  Guiana,  an  ant-eater  in  excellent  con- 
dition, which  appears  to  be  of  the  fame  fpecies 
before  defcribed,  differing  fomewhat  in  the 
length  of  the  muzzle  and  the  toes. 


M.  de 
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M.  de  la  Borde  has  alfo  tranfmitted  feverai 
particulars,  he  fays,  “ There  are  two  fpecies 
of  ant-eaters  which  inhabit  the  woods  of 
Guiana,  the  one  larger  than  the  other  ; they 
run  very  flow,  and  when  they  fwim  acrofs  large 
rivers,  which  is  a common  pradlice,  it  is  eafy 
to  knock  them  on  the  head  with  a flick  ; but 
in  the  woods  it  is  neceffary  to  ufe  mufkets, 
for  the  dogs  refufe  to  hunt  them.  The  great 
ant-eater  tears  up  the  nefts  of  wood-lice, 
which  fie  eafily  difcovers  ; he  is  a dangerous 
animal  to  encounter,  as  he  gives  mofl  fe- 
vere  wounds  with  his  claws,  with  which  he 
fuccefsfully  defends  himfelf  againft  the  mofl 
fierce  animals  of  this  continent,  fuch  as  the 
jaguars,  cougars,  &c.  and  with  which  he  alfo 
kills  many  dogs,  who  are  therefore  afraid  of 
him.  He  is  faid  to  feed  on  ants,  for  which  his 
tongue  appears  well  calculated,  but  I found  in 
the  flomach  of  one  a great  number  of  wood- 
lice,  which  hadjufl  been  fwallowed.  The  fe- 
males bring  forth  in  the  holes  of  trees,  and 
have  one  at  a time,  and  at  thofe  periods  they 
•will  even  attack  men.  The  favages  at  Cayenne 
eat  the  flefh,  although  it  is  black  and  unfavory  ; 
their  fkins  are  thick  and  hard  ; they  do  not 
attain  their  full  fize  before  they  are  four  years 
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old  ; and  the  whole  of  their  refpiration  is  per- 
formed through  their  noftrils.  The  fmaller 
one  has  whitifh  hair,  about  two  inches  long  ; 
it  has  no  teeth,  but  its  claws  are  very  long  ; 
this,  as  well  as  the  former,  feeds  during  the 
night  ; the  female  alfo  has  but  one  at  a time, 
and  they  perfe&ly  refemble  each  other,  but  the' 
latter  is  more  fcarce  to  be  met  with  than  the 
former.” 

This  gentleman  fent  me  alfo  the  following 
remarks  upon  our  third  fpecies.  “ It  has 
bright  hair,  rather  of  a golden  colour  ; it  feeds 
upon  ants,  which  adhere  to  its  tongue  ; it  is 
not  bigger  than  a fquirrel,  runs  very  flow,  and 
is  eafily  taken  ; it  fixes  itfelf  fo  fall  to  a flick 
or  branch  that  in  that  manner  it  may  be  carried 
to  any  diftance,  and  thus  fixed  they  are  fre- 
quently found  ; thefe,  like  the  former-defcribed 
ant-eaters,  bring  forth  but  one  at  a time,  in  the 
holes  of  trees,  and  feed  alfo  in  the  night  ; they 
are  not  by  any  means  fcarce,  though  it  is  diffi-* 
cult  to  diftinguifh  them  on  the  trees/* 
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THE  LONG  AND  THE  SHORT-TAILED  MANIS.' 


THESE  animals  are  commonly  known  un- 
der the  name  of  fcaly  lizards  ; we  rejedl  this 
denomination  ; ift,  becaufe  it  is  a compound  ; 
2dly,  becaufe  it  is  ambiguous,  and  applied  to 
both  fpecies  ; 3dly,  becaufe  it  is  wrongly  ima- 
gined; thefe  animals  being  not  only  of  another 
fpecies,  but  even  of.  a different  clafs,  than  the 
lizards,  which  ar^  oviparous  reptiles,  while  the 
pangolin,  and  the  phatagen,  as  they  are  called 
in  their  native  countries  of  the  eaft,  are  vivi- 
parous quadrupeds* 

All  lizards  are  covered  with  a fleek  fpeckled 
(kin,  in  reprefentation  of  fcales,  but  thefe  ani- 
mals have  no  icales  on  their  throat,  breaft, 
or  belly  ; the  phatagen,  or  long- tailed  manis, 
(fig.  126.^  like  other  quadrupeds,  has  hair  on 
all  thefe  under  parts  of  the  body  ; the  pangolin, 
or  fhort-tailed  manis,  (fig.  125 .)  has  nothing 
buta  fmooth  fkin  without  hair.  The  fcales 
with  which  ail  the  other  parts  of  the  bodies  of 
vol.  vu.  C c thefe 
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thefe  two  animals  are  covered  do  not  (lick  to 
the  fkin,  they  are  only  ftrongly  fixed  at  the 
lower  parts,  being  moveable,  like  the  quills  of 
a porcupine,  at  the  will  of  the  animal  ; they 
raife  thefe  fcales  when  exafperated,  and  when 
particularly  fo,  they  roll  themfelves  up  like  a 
ball,  refembling  the  hedge-hog:  thefe  fcales  are 
fo  big,  fo  hard,  and  fo  fharp,  that  they  repel  all 
animals  of  prey  ; it  is  an  offenfive  armour  which 
wounds  while  it  refills.  The  moft  cruel  and 
voracious  animals,'  as  the  tyger  and  the  pan- 
ther, make  but  ufelefs  efforts  to  devour  thefe 
animals,  they  tread  upon,  and  roll  them  about, 
but  when  they  attempt  to  feize  them,  they  re- 
ceive fevere  wounds  ; they  can  neither  deftroy 
them  by  violence,  nor  bruife,  or  fmother  them 
with  their  weight.  The  fox  isaverfe  to  attack- 
ing the  hedge-hog  when  rolled  up,  but  he 
forces  him  to  flretch  himfelf  by  treading  on, 
and  fqueezing  him  with  all  his  weight,  and  as 
foon  as  his  head  appears,  he  feizes  the  fnout, 
and  thus  fecures  him  as  prey.  But  of  all  qua- 
drupeds, without  even  excepting  the  porcu- 
pine, the  armour  of  the  manis  is  the  flrongefl 
and  mod  offenfive,  and  which  animals,  by 
contra&ing  their  bodies  and  prefenting  their 
weapons,  brave  the  fury  of  their  enemies. 
When  they  contract  themfelves,  they  do  not 
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take,  like  the  hedge-hog,  a globular  figure,  but 
form  an  oblong,  their  thick  and  long  tail  re- 
maining outwardly  and  encircling  their  bodies  ; 
this  exterior  part,  by  which  it  would  feem  thefe 
animals  could  be  feized,  carries  its  own  de- 
defence ; it  is  covered  with  fcales  equally  hard 
and  (harp  as  thofe  with  which  the  body  is 
cloathed,  and  as  it  is  convex  upwards  and  flat 
below,  nearly  in  the  form  of  half  a pyramid, 
the  fides  are  covered  with  fquare  fcales  folding 
in  a right  angle,  as  thick  and  as  cutting  as  the 
others,  fo  that  the  tail  feems  to  be  (till  more 
ftrongly  armed  than  the  body,  the  under  parts 
of  which  are  unprovided  with  fcales. 

The  fhort- tailed  manis  is  larger  than  the 
long-tailed  kind  ; his  fore-feet  are  covered  with 
fcales,  but  the  feet  of  the  latter,  and  part  of  his 
fore  legs  are  cloathed  with  hair  only.  The  for- 
mer has  alfo  large  fcales,  thicker,  more  con- 
vex, uniformly  cutting,  and  not  fo  clofe  as  thofe 
of  the  latter,  which  are  armed  with  three  (harp 
points  ; he  is  alfo  hairy  upon  the  belly  ; the 
other  has  no  hair  on  that  part  of  his  body,  but 
between  the  fcales  which  cover  his  back,  fome 
thick  and  long  hair  i fill  es  like  the  bridles  of  a 
hog',  which  are  not  on  the  back  of  the  long- 
tailed fpecies.  Thefe  are  all  the  efiential  dif- 
ferences which  we  have  obferved  in  the  fkins  of 
C c 2 both 


both  thefe  animals,  and  which  diftinguiffi  them 
from  all  other  quadrupeds  fo  much,  that  they 
have  been  looked  upon  as  a fpecies  of  monfters. 
From  thefe  general  and  confiant  differences, 
we  dare  affirm  them  to  be  two  animals  of  dif- 
tin£t  fpecies.  We  have  difcovered  their  ana- 
logies and  differences,  not  only  by  the  infpec- 
tion  of  three  of  them,  but  alfo  by  comparing 
all  which  has  been  obferved  by  travellers  and 
naturalifts. 

The  fhort-tailed  manis  is  from  fix  to  eight 
feet  in  length,  his  tail  included,  when  he  comes 
to  his  full  growth  ; the  tail  is  nearly  as  long  as 
the  body,  though  it  appears  ihorter  when  the 
animal  is  young  ; the  fcales  are  not  then  fo 
large  nor  fo  thick,  and  of  a pale  colour  ; the 
colour  becomes  deeper  in  the^  adult,  and  the 
fcales  acquire  fuch  a hardnefs,  as  to  refill  a 
mufket  ball.  Both  thefe  animals  have  fome 
affinity  with  the  great  and  middle  ant-eater,  for 
like  them  they  feed  on  ants,  have  very  long 
tongues,  narrow  mouths,  without  apparent 
teeth  ; their  bodies  and  tails  are  alfo  very  long, 
and  the  claws  of  their  feet  very  near  of  the  fame 
length  and  the  fame  form,  but  they  have  five 
toes  on  each  foot,  while  the  great  and  middle  ant- 
eaters  have  but  four  to  their  fore  feet  ; thefé  are 
covered  with  hair,  the  others  are  covered  with 
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fcales  ; and  befides  they  are  not  natives  of  the 
fame  continent.  The  ant-eaters  are  found  in 
America,  and  both  the  fpecies  of  the  manis  be- 
long to  the  Eaft  Indies  and  Africa,  where  the 
negroes  call  them  Quogelo;  they  eat  their  flefh, 
which  they  reckon  a delicate  wholefome  food, 
and  ufe  their  fcales  for  different  purpofes.  They 
have  nothing  forbidding  but  their  figure  ; they 
are  gentle  and  innocent,  feeding  upon  infedts 
only  ; they  never  run  faft,  and  cannot  efcape 
the  purfuit  of  men,  but  in  hiding  themfelves  in 
hollow  rocks,  or  in  holes,  whiçh  they  dig  them- 
felves, and  in  which  they  breed.  They  are 
two  extraordinary  fpecies,  not  numerous,  and 
feemingly  ufelefs:  their  odd  form  feems  to  exift 
as  an  intermediate  ciafs  betwixt  the  quadrupeds 
and  reptiles. 


THE  ARMADILLO. 


WHEN  we  fpeak  of  a quadruped,  the  very 
name  feems  to  carry  the  idea  of  an  animal  co- 
vered with  hair;  as  when  we  mention  a bird, 
©r  fifh,  feathers  and  fcales  prefent  themfelves 
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to  our  imagination,  and  feem  to  be  infeparable 
attributes  of  thofe  beings  :•  yet  Nature,  as  if 
willing  to  deviate  from  this  chara£leritic  uni- 
formity, and  to  elude  our  views,  offers  herfelf, 
contrary  toourgeneral  ideas,  in  contradi£lion  to 
our  denominations  and  characters,  and  amazes 
more  by  her  exceptions  than  by  her  laws. 
Quadrupeds,  which  we  look  upon  as  the  firft 
clafs  of  living  nature,  and  who  are,  next  to 
man,  the  mot  remarkable  beings  of  this  world, 
are  not  fuperior  in  every  thing,  nor  feparated 
by  confiant  attributes.  The  firft  character  which 
contitutes  their  names,  and  which  confits  in 
having  four  feet,  is  common  to  lizards,  frogs, 
&c.  which  differ  from  quadrupeds  in  fo  many 
other  refpects,  fo  as  to  make  them  be  confider- 
ed  as  a feparate  clafs.  The  fécond  general  pro- 
perty, to  produce  young  alive,  is  not  peculiar 
to  quadrupeds,  fince  it  is  alfo  common  with 
cetaceous  animals.  And  the  third  attribute, 
which  feems  the  lefs  equivocal,  as  it  is  the  mod 
apparent,  that  of  being  covered  with  hair,  ex- 
its not  in  feveral  fpecies  which  cannot  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  clafs  of  quadrupeds,  fince,  with 
this  chara£teritic  excepted,  they  are  like  them 
in  all  other  refpe£ls  : and,  as  thefe  exceptions 
of  Nature  are  but  gradations  calculated  to  join 
in  a general  chain,  the  links  of  the  mot  ditant 
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beings,  we  fhould  feize  thofe  fingular  relations 
as  they  offer  themfelves  to  our  view.  The 
armadillos,  inflead  of  hair,  are  covered,  like 
turtles,  craw-fifh,  &c.  with  a folid  cruft.  The 
manis  is  armed  with  fcales  like  fifh  ; the  por- 
cupine carries  a fort  of  prickly  feathers,  the 
quill  of  which  is  like  that  of  the  birds.  Thus 
in  the  clafs  of  quadrupeds,  and  in  the  moft  con- 
fiant charatteriftic  of  thefé  animals,  that  of 
being  covered  with  hairs,  Nature  varies  in 
bringing  them  nearer  the  three  different  claffes  of 
birds,  fifties,  and  the  cruftaceous  kinds.  W e 
muft  be  cautious  then  in  judging  of  the  nature 
of  beings  by  one  fingle  character,  as  that  would 
always  lead  us  .into  errors  ; two  or  three 
characters,  even  though  general,  are  often  in- 
fufficien.t,  and  it  is  only,  as  we  have  often  re- 
peated, by  the  union  of  all  the  attributes,  and 
by  enumerating  all  the  characters,  that  we  can 
judge  of  the  effential  qualities  of  the  produc- 
tions of  Nature.  Â good  defcription,  with- 
out definitions,  an  expofition  more  exact  on 
the  differences  than  the  analogies,  a particular 
attention  to  exceptions  and  almoft  imper- 
ceptible gradations,  are  the  true  rules,  and  I 
dare  affert,  the  only  means  of  eftimating  na- 
ture. If  the  time  loft  in  forming  definitions  had 
been  employed  in  making  good  deferiptions, 

we 
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we  fhould  not  at  this  day  have  found  Natural 
Hiflory  in  its  infancy  ; we  fhould  have  had 
lefs  trouble  to  take  off  their  baubles,  to  difen- 
tangle  her  from  her  fwaddling  clothes,  and 
perhaps  have  anticipated  her  flow  difcoveries, 
for  we  fhould  have  written  more  for  fcience, 
and  lefs  againA  error. 

But  to  come  back  to  our  fubjeâ  ; we  muft 
acknowledge  the  exiflence  of  feveral  fpecies  of 
animals  which  are  not  covered  with  hair, 
among  the  viviparous  quadrupeds.  Armadillos 
only  form  a whole  genus,  in  which  may  be 
reckoned  many  diflinft  fpecies,  all  of  whom 
are,  however,  covered  with  a crufl,  refembling 
bone  ; it  covers  the  head,  neck,  back,  flanks, 
rump,  and  the  tail,  to  the  very  extremity. 
This  cruA  is  covered  with  a thin  fkin,  fleek 
and  tranfparent  : the  only  parts  that  are  not 
fheltered  by  this  buckler  are  the  throat,  breaA, 
and  belly,  -which  have  a white  grainy  fkin,  like 
that  of  a plucked  fowl  ; by  infpe&ing  thefe 
parts  with  attention  we  perceive  the  appearance 
of  fcales  of  the  fame  fubAanqe  as  the  cruA  ; 
the  fkin  of  thefe  animals,  even  in  the  places 
where  it  is  moA  foft,  is  then  inclined  to  become 
offeous,  but  the  oflificatibn  is  only  realized 
on  the  fuperior  and  external  parts  of  the  body* 
This  cruA  is  not  in  one  piece,  like  that  of  the 
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turtle,  but  confifts  of  feveral  bands,  joined  to 
each  other  by  membranes,  which  allow  this 
armour  a degree  of  motion.  The  number  of 
thefe  bands  does  not  depend,  as  might  be  ima- 
gined, on  the  age  of  the  animal.  The  young 
armadillos,  and  the  adults,  have  the  fame  num- 
ber,of  ftripes,  of  which  we  have  been  convinced 
by  comparing  them  ; and  though  we  cannot  be 
certain  that  all  thefe  animals  do  not  intermix 
and  produce  promifcuoufly,  it  is  at  lead:  very 
probable,  fince  the  difference  in  the  number  of 
thefe  moveable  bands  is  confiant,  that  they  are 
really  diftindt  fpecies,  or  at  leaf!  lafling  varie- 
ties, produced  by  the  influence  of  various  cli- 
mates. In  this  uncertainty,  which  time  alone 
can  remove,  we  have  thought  proper  tp  men- 
tion all  the  armadillos  under  one  head,  enu- 
merating each  of  them  as  if  they  were,  in  fadf, 
fo  many  different  fpecies.  / 

Father  d’Abbeville  feems  to  be  the  firfl  who 
has  diftinguifhed  them  by  different  names  or 
epithets,  and  which  have  been  adopted,  for  the 
mod  part,  by  the  authors  who  have  written 
after  him.  He  has  indicated  clearly  fix  fpecies 
of  them:  firfl,  tatououajfo , or  as  wre  call  it, 
twelve-banded  armadillo  2.  the  tatouette , or 
eight-banded;  3.  the  encuberto  of Marcgrave, 
or  fix- banded  ; 4.  the  taiua-aparay  or  three- 
vol.  vu.  ' D d banded; 
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banded  ; 5.  the  cirlquinçon,  or  eighteen-banded  ; 
6.  cachichame , or  nineteen-banded.  Other  tra- 
vellers have  confounded  the  fpecies  ; but  we 
have  borrowed  only  the  defcription  of  the 
apar  and  the  cinquinçony  having  feen  the  other 
four. 

All,  except  the  cinquinçon  have  two  long 
bucklers,  one  at  the  (houlders,  and  another  on 
the  rump  ; they  confift  each  of  one  folid  piece; 
but  thecuirafs,  which  is  alfo  bony,  and  covers 
the  body,  is  tranverfally  divided,  and  parted 
into  more  or  lefs  moveable  bands,  parted  from 
each  other  by  a flexible  fldn.  But  the  cinquin- 
çon has  but  one  buckler,  and  that  on  his  fhoul- 
der,  the  rump  being  covered  with  moveable 
bands,  like  thofe  of  the  cuirafs  of  the  body. 
But  we  fhall  now  proceed  to  a defcription  of 
them  particularly. 


THE  THREE-BANDED  ARMADILLO. 


THE  firfl:  author  who  defcribed  this  animal 
was  Clufius,  and  though  his  defcription  was 
from  a drawing  only,  it  is  eafily  perceived  to  be 
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the  fame  fpecies  which  Marcgrave  calls  the 
tatua-apara  ; but  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  by  its 
three  moveable  ftrip'es,  and  its  fhort  tail,  that 
it  is  the  fame  animal  ; he  has  an  oblong  head, 
almoft  pyramidical  ; the  fnout  fharp,  fmali  eyes, 
fhort  round  ears,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
head  covered  with  a helmet  of  one  piece  ; he 
has  five  claws  to  each  foot  ; the  two  middle 
claws  of  the  fore  feet  are  very  long,  and  the 
two  lateral  lhorter  ; the  fifth,  which  proje£ls, 
is  the  leaft.  In  the  hind  feet  they  aie  fhortei* 
and  more  even.  The  tail  is  but  two  inches  in 
length,  and  is  entirely  covered  with  a cruft  ; 
the  body  is  a foot  long,  and  above  eight  inches 
in  its  largeft  breadth.  The  cuirafs,  which 
covers  it,  is  divided  into  four  parts,  and  com- 
pofed  of  three  moveable  tranverfe  bands,  which 
give  the  animal  liberty  to  bend  and  contract 
his  body  in  a round  form  ; the  fkin  between 
the  ftripes  is  very  fupple.  The  bucklers  which 
cover  the  fhoulders  and  rump  are  compofed 
of  five  pieces,  equally  difpofed  in  five  angles  ; 
the  three  moveable  bands  betwixt  thefe  two 
bucklers  confift  of  fquare  pieces,  ornamented 
with  little  fcales  of  a draw  colour.  Marcgrave 
adds,  that  when  he  lies  down  to  fleep,  or  any 
perfon  touches  him,  he  brings  his  four  feet  to- 
gether, lays  his  head  under  his  befty,  and  bends 
D d 2 himfelf 
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him  Self  fo  perfectly  round  that  he  looks  more 
like  a Tea-  (hell  than  a terreftrial  animal.  This 
contraction  is  made  with  the  affiftance  of  two 
great  mufcles  on  the  Tides  of  his  body,  and 
the  ftrongeft  man  finds  it  difficult  to  force  him 
with  his  hands  to  ftretch  out.  Pifo  and  Ray 
have  added  nothing  to  the  defcription  of  Marc- 
grave,  but  it  is  Singular  that  Seba,  who  has 
given  us  a defcription  and  figure  of  this  ani- 
mal evidently  copied  after  Marcgrave,  not  only 
not  mentions  that  author,  but  tells  us,  “ that 
no  naturalifl  has  known  this  animal,  that  it  is 
extremely  fcarce,  and  found  in  the  moft  remote 
countries  of  the  Eaft-Indies,”  when  in  fa £fc 
this  very  animal  is  well  defcribed  by  Marc- 
grave, and  the  Species  is  well  known,  not  in- 
deed in  the  Eaft-Indies,  but  in  America,  where 
it  is  very  common.  The  only  real  difference 
between  the  description  of  Seba,  and  that  of 
Marcgrave  is,  that  the  latter  gives  the  animal 
five  claws  to  each  foot,  and  Seba  allows  him 
but  four,  and  yet  they  evidently  Speak  of  the 
fame  animal. 

Fabias  Columna  has  given  the  defcription 
and  figure  of  an  armadillo  contra&ed  into  a 
ball,  which  Seems  to  have  had  four  moveable 
bands,  but  as  this  author  was  absolutely  unac- 
quainted with  the  animal,  whoSe  fkin  or 
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thell  he  has  defcribed,  as  he  did  not  even  know 
the  name  of  the  armadillo,  though  mentioned 
by  Bellon  fifty  years  before,  but  gave  him  a 
Greek  name  ( chelonifeus ) \ befides,  as  he  con- 
fefles,  the  fkin  had  been  pafted  together,  and 
wanted  feveral  pieces,  we  do  .not  fee  ourfelves 
authorized  to  pronounce,  as  our  modern  no- 
mençlators  have  done,  that  a fpecies  of  arma- 
dillo, with  four  moveable  bands,  exifts  in  Na- 
ture ; and  fince  thefe  imperfect  indications 
given. in  iû>6,  by  Fabius  Columna,  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  it  in  the  Works  of  any  natura- 
lifts  ; and,  if  he  did  really  exift,  he  certainly 
would  have  been  introduced  into  fome cabinets, 
or  beçn  obferved  by  travellers. 


THE  SIX-BANDED. 


THIS  fpecies  (fig,  127 .)  is  larger  than  the 
former  ; he  has  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  the 
neck,  body,  legs,  and  tail,  covered  with  a very 
hard  cruft,  compofed  of  feveral  large  pieces, 
elegantly  difpofed.  He  has  a buckler  on  each 
fhoulder,  and  another  on  the  rump,  each  of 

which 
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which  were  in  one  piece  ; there  is  beyond  the 
buckler  on  the  fhoulders,  and  near  the  head,  a 
moveable  band,  which  enables  the  animal  to 
bend  his  neck.  The  buckler  on  the  fhoulders 
is  formed  by  five  parallel  rows,  compofed  of 
pieces  which  reprefent  five  angles,  with  an 
oval  in  each  ; the  cuirafs  on  the  back,  that  is 
the  part  betwixt  the  two  bucklers,  is  divided 
into  fix  bands,  which  are  united  together,  and 
to  the  bucklers,  by  feven  joints  of  a fupple  ahd 
thick  fkin.  Thefe  bands  are  compofed  of  large 
fquare  pieces  ; from  the  fkin  of  thefe  joints 
fome  white  hairs  ifFue  out,  like  thofe  on  the 
bread  and  belly  ; all  thefe  inferior  parts  are  only 
covered  by  a grainy  fkin,  and  not  by  a crufta- 
ceous  fubflance.  The  buckler  on  the  rump 
has  a border,  the  mofaic  work  of  which  is  like 
that  of  the  moveable  bands,  and  the  reft  con- 
fifts  of  pieces  like  thofe  of  the  bucklers  of  the 
fhoulders.  The  cruft  of  the  head  is  long,  broad, 
and  confifts  of  one  piece,  to  the  moveable 
band  on  the  neck.  He  has  a fharp  muzzle, 
fmall  and  hollow  eyes,  a narrow  and  fharp 
tongue  ; the  ears,  are  without  hair,  naked, 
fhort,  and  brown,  like  the  fkin  of  the  joints  ; 
he  has  eighteen  feet  in  each  jaw,  five  claws  to 
each  foot,  long,  in  a round  form^  and  rather 
narrow  ; the  head  and  the  fnout  are  like  thofe 
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of  a pig,  the  tail  is  thick  ât  its  origin,  dimintflx- 
ing  gradually  towards  the  extremity,  where  it 
is  very  flender  and  round.  The  colour  of  the 
body  is  a reddifli  yellow  ; the  animal  is  com- 
monly thick  and  fat,  and  the  male  has  the 
fexual  organ  very  vifible  ; he  digs  into  the 
ground  with  great  facility  with  his  fnout  and 
claws  ; he  dwells  in  the  day  time  under  ground, 
and  only  goes  out  towards  evening  to  feek  for 
food  ; he  drinks  often,  lives  upon  fruit,  roots, 
infedls,  and  birds,  when  he  can  catch  them. 


THE  EIGHT  BANDED. 


THIS  is  not  fo  large  as  the  laft  ; he  has  a, 
fmall  head,  a (harp  fnout,  the  ears  eredf,  and 
rather  long,  the  tail  proportionably  longer,  and 
the  legs  rather  fhort.  He  has  fmall  black  eyes, 
four  toes  on  the  fore-feet,  and  five  in  thofe 
behind:  the  head  is  covered  with  a helmet,  the 
fhoulders  and  rump  with  fhields,  and  the  body 
with  a cuirafs  compofed  of  eight  moveable 
bands  conned! ed  together,  and  with  the  bucklers, 
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by  nine  joints  of  a flexible  (kin  ; the  tail  has 
alfo  a fimilar  number  of  bands.  The  colour 
of  the  cuirafs  on  the  back  is  iron  grey,  and  on 
the  flanks  and  tail  of  a light  grey  with  fpots 
of  iron  grey.  The  belly  is  covered  with  a 
whitifli  fkin,  grainy  and  hairy.  The  indivi- 
dual of  this  fpecies,  defcribed  by  Marcgrave, 
had  a head  three  inches  long,  the  ears  near 
two,  the  legs  about  three,  the  two  middle  toes 
of  the  fore-feet  an  inch  ; the  body  from  the 
neck  to  the  origin  of  the  tail  feven  inches,  and 
the  tail  nine  inches  in  length  ; the  bucklers  had 
fmall  white  fpots  ; the  moveable  bands  were 
marked  by  triangular  figures;  this  cruft  was  not 
hard,  the  fmalleft  (hot  could  penetrate  through 
it,  and  kill  the  animal,  whofe  flefti  is  very  white* 
and  very  good  to  eat. 


THE  NINE  BANDED. 


NIEREMBERG  has  defcribed  this  animal 
very  imperfectly  : Wormius  and  Grew  have  de- 
fcribed him  much  better.  The  individual  which 
Wormius  mentioned  was  adult,  and  one  of 

the 
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the  larged  of  the  fpecies  ; that  of  Grew  was 
younger  and  fmaller.  We  (hall  only  give  their 
defcriptions  as  far  as  they  agree  with  our  own 
fpecimens.  Befides,  it  may  be  prefumed,  that 
this  nine-ftriped  armadillo  is  not  really  a diftindt 
fpecies  from  that  who  has  no  more  than  eight, 
and  which  he  refembles  in  every  other  refpedt. 
We  have  two  eight-banded  armadillos  which 
are  dried,  and  feem  to  be  both  males  ; we  have 
feven  or  eight  with  nine  bands,  one  well  pre- 
ferved,  which  is  a female,  and  the  others  are  fo 
dried  up,  that  we  could  not  difcern  the  fex.  It 
is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  eight-banded  is 
the  male,  and  the  nine-  banded  the  female.  It  is 
only  a conjedture  which  I hazard  here,  becaufe 
we  fliall  give  in  the  following  article  the  de- 
fcription  of  two  armadillos,  one  of  which  has 
more  rows  than  the  other  upon  the  buckler  on 
the  rump,  and  yet  they  are  fo  alike  in  every 
bther  refpedi,  that  one  fhould  be  inclined  to 
think  this  difference  arifes  only  from  that  of 
the  fex  ; for  it  is  not  improbable,  that  greater 
numbers  of  thefe  moveable  bands  may  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  facilitate  the  geftation  and  delivery 
of  the  female.  The  head  of  the  armadillo,  the 
fkin  of  which  Wormius  has  defcribed,  was 
five  inches  from  the  end  of  the  fnout  to  the 
ears,  and  eighteen  inches  from  the  ears  to  the 
vol.  vu.  E e tail. 
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tail,  which  laft  was  a foot  in  length,  and  com- 
pofed  of  twelve  rings.  The  head  of  that  de- 
fcribed  by  Grew  was  three  inches,  the  body 
feven  and  a half,  and  the  tail  eleven  ; the  pro- 
portions of  the  head  and  body  agree,  but  the 
difference  of  the  tail  is  too  great  ; and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  tail  of  that  defcribed  by  Wor- 
mius  had  been  broken,  for  it  fhould  have  ex- 
ceeded a foot  in  length.  As  in  this  fpecies  the 
tail  diminifhes  to  the  fize  of  an  awl,  and  is,  at 
the  fame  time,  very  brittle  ; few  of  the  fkins 
have  the  whole  tail  preferved  as  that  defcribed 
by  Grew, 


THE  TWELVE  BANDED. 


THIS  feems  to  be  the  large  ft  of  the  fpecies. 
He  has  a larger  and  broader  head,  and  a fnout 
not  fo  fharp  as  the  others  : his  legs  and  feet 
are  thicker,  and  his  tail  has  not  any  cruft  ; a 
particularity  which  is  fufficient  to  diftinguifh 
this  fpecies  from  all  others.  He  has  five  toes 
on  each  foot,  and  twelve  moveable  bands. 

The 
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The  buckler  on  the  fhoulders  is  formed  of  five 
or  fix  rows,  each  compofed  of  large  quadran- 
gular pieces.  The.  moveable  bands  are  alfo 
formed  of  large  pieces,  almoft  fquare  ; thofe 
which  comp'ofe  the  buckler  on  the  rump  are 
like  thofe  on  the  fhoulder.  The  helmet  of 
the  head  conflits  of  large  irregular  pieces.  Be- 
tween the  joints  of  the  moveable  bands,  and 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  armour,  there  appear 
fome  hairs  like  the  bridles  of  a hog  ; there  are 
alfo  upon  his  breaft,  belly,  legs,  and  tail,  round 
fcales,  almoft  imperceptible,  hard  and  polifhed 
like  the  cruft,  and  between  which  are  fmall 
tufts  of  hair.  The  pieces  which  compofe  the 
helmet,  the  two  bucklers,  and  the  cuirafs, 
being  proportionally  larger,  and  lefs  in  number 
in  this  than  in  the  other  armadillos,  evidently 
prove  he  is  the  largeft  of  the  kind.  The 
head  of  that  we  took  this  defcription  from 
was  feven  inches  long,  and  the  body  twenty- 
one. 
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THE  EIGHTEEN  BANDED. 


Mr.  GREW  firffc  defcribed  this  animal  from 
a fkin  preferved  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  London.  All  the  other  armadillos 
have  two  bucklers,  one  on  the  fhoulders,  and 
the  other  on  the  rump,  but  this  has  but  one, 
which  is  upon  his  fhoulders.  He  is  called  the 
weafel  armadillo,  becaufe  his  head  is  very  near 
of  the  fame  form  as  a weafel.  By  the  de- 
scription of  this  animal  given  by  Grew,  it  ap- 
pears, that  his  body  is  about  ten  inches  in 
length,  his  head  three,  and  his  tail  five  ; . the 
legs  two  or  three  inches  in  height  ; the  fore- 
head large  and  flat,  Small  eyes,  and  the  ears  an 
inch  long,  he  has  five  toes  on  each  foot,  the 
three  in  the  middle  being  the  largefl.  The  ar- 
mour of  the  head  and  legs  is  compofed  of  round 
Scales,  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  diameter,  that 
on  the  neck  confided  of  one  piece,  as  did  the 
buckler  on  the  fhoulders,  compofed  of  Several 
rows  of  fcales  like  thofe  of  the  armour  ; thefe 
rows  on  the  buckler,  in  this  fpecies,  as  in  all 
others,  are  continuous,  and  join  by  a fymphyfis. 
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The  reft  of  the  body,  from  the  buckler  on  the 
fhoulders  to  the  tail,  is  covered  with  moveable 
bands,  parted  from  each  other  by  a fupple  mem- 
brane: thefe  bands  are  eighteen  in  number; 
thofe  neareft  the  fhoulders  are  the  largeft,  and 
are  compofed  of  fmall  fquares.  The  pofterior 
are  intermixed  with  round  and  fquare  pieces, 
and  the  extremity  of  the  armour  near  the  tail 
is  of  a parabolic  figure.  The  firft  half  of  the 
tail  is  encircled  with  fix  rings,  compofed  of 
fmall  fquare  pieçes,  and  the  lower  part  is  co- 
vered with  irregular  fcales.  The  breaft,  belly, 
and  ears,  are  naked,  as  in  the  other  fpecies. 
It  fhould  feem  that,  of  all  armadillos,  this  has 
the  moft  facility  to  contract  and  roll  himfelf  up 
in  a ball,  by  his  moveable  bands  which  extend 
to  the  tail. 

Linnæus  who  muft  have  feen  the  defcrip- 
tions  of  Grew  and  Ray,  who  both  agree  with 
that  we  have  given,  has  indicated  this  animal 
with  one  band  only,  inftead  of  eighteen  : 
founded  on  an  evident  miftake,  by  having  taken 
the  tatu  feu  armadillo  Africanus  of  Seba,  for 
the  tatu  muftelinas  of  Grew,  which  even  ac- 
cording to  the  defcriptions  of  thefe  two  authors, 
are  very  different  from  each  other.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  tatou  of  Seba  exifts,  at  leaft  as 
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he  ïias  defer! bed  him,  but  the  animal  given  in 
Grew’s  defeription  is  areal  exifting  fpecies. 

All  the  armadillos  come  originally  from 
America  ; they  were  unknown  before  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  New  World.  The  ancients 
never  mentioned  them,  and  modern  travellers 
-all  agree,  that  thefe  animals  are  natives  of 
Mexico,  Brafil,  ' Guiana,  &c.  and  no  one 
pretends  to  have  feen  this  fpecies  in  Afia  or 
Africa.  Some  have,  indeed,  confounded  the 
fcaly  lizards  of  the  Eaft  Indies  with  the  arma- 
dillos of  America.  Others  thought  they  ex- 
id  ed  on  the  weftern  coafts  of  Africa,  becaufe 
they  have  fometimes  been  tranfported  from  Bra- 
fil  into  Guinea.  Bellon,  who  wrote  above  two 
centuries  ago,  and  is  one  of  the  firft  who  has 
given  a fhort  defeription,  with  the  figure  of  a 
tatou,  from  a fkin  which  he  had  feen  in  Turkey, 
fays,  that  it  came  from  the  new  continent. 
Oviedo,  De  Lery,  Gomara,  Thevet,  Ant. 
Herrera,  Father  d’Abbeville,  François,  Xime- 
nes,  Staddenius,  Monard,  Jofeph  Acofta,  De 
Laët,  and  all  the  more  recent  authors  mention 
thefe  animals  as  natives  of  the  foüthern  coun- 
tries of  America.  Pifo  is  the  only  one  who 
has  pretended,  without  any  authority,  that  the 
armadillos  were  found  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  as 
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well  as  in  America;  and  it  is  probable,  that  he 
has  confounded  the  fcaly. lizards  with  the  ar- 
madillos, efpecially  as  they  have  been  fo  called 
by  the  Spaniards  ; this  error  has  been  adopted 
by  nomenclators,  and  thofe  who  have  given  . 
defcriptions  of  cabinets  ; who  have  not  only  ad- 
mitted the  exigence  of  armadillos  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  but  even  in  Africa,  though  none  were 
ever  in  thofe  two  parts  of  thç  world,  except 
fuch  as  have  been  tranfported  from  Ame- 
rica. 

The  climate  of  thefe  animals  is  not,  there- 
fore, equivocal  ; but  it  is  more  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  bulk  of  each  fpecies.  We 
have  compared,  with  this  viewT,  great  numbers 
which  are  preferved  in  the  king’s,  and  many 
other  cabinets.  We  have  alfo  compared  the  de- 
fcriptions of  all  authors  \yth  thofe  of  our  own, 
without  being  able  to  afcertain  the  faff.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  twelve  and  fix-banded  are  the 
largeft,  and  that  the  three,  eight,  nine, and  eigh- 
teen-banded  are  the  fmalleft.  I n the  larger  fpe- 
cies the  cruftaceous  fubftanceis  harder  and  more 
folid  ; the  pieces  which  compofe  it  are  larger, 
and  in  a fmaller  number  ; the  moveable  bands 
encroach  lefs  one  upon  the  other  ; the  flefh,  as 
well  as  the  fkin,  is  harder,  and  not  fo  favoury. 
Pifo  fays,  that  the  flefh  of  the  fix- banded  is. 
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not  eatable  ; and  Nieremberg  affirms,  that  it  is 
unwholefome  and  pernicious.  Barrere  fays, 
that  the  twelve-banded  has  a ftrong  fmell  of 
mufk  ; and  all  authors  agree  in  praifing  the 
flelh  of  the  three-banded,  and  particularly  that 
of  the  eight,  which  is  as  white,  and  equally 
good  as  the  flelh  of  a pig.  They  fay  alfo,  that 
the  fmall  fpecies  dwell  in  marlhy  and  low 
grounds,  and  that  thofe  of  the  large  fpecies  are 
found  on  dry  and  high  lands  only. 

Thefe  animals  can  all  contradt  their' bodies 
into  a round  form,  with  more  or  lefs  facility. 
When  they  are  contradted  the  defedts  of 
their  armour  is  mod  vifible  in  thofe  who 
have  it  compofed  of  the  fmallefl:  number  of 
pieces;  the  three-banded  then  Ihews  two  large 
voids  betwixt  the  bucklers  and  the  armour 
on  the  back.  None  of  them  can  roll  them- 
felves  up  in  a ball  fo  exadt  as  that  formed  by 
the  hedge- hog  ; when  fo  contradted  they  re- 
prefent  the  figure  of  a globè  flattened  at  the 
two  ends. 

This  Angular  cruft,  which  covers  them,  is  a 
bone  compofed  of  fmall  contiguous  pieces,  and 
being  neither  moveable  nor  jointed,  except  at 
the  partitions  of  the  bands,  are  united  by  a 
fymphyfis,  and  may  all  be  feparated  from  each 
other  if  put  on  the  fire.  When  the  animal  is 
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alive  thefe  fmall  pieces,  both  of  thebucklers  and 
the  moveable  bands  yield  to  his  motions,  efpe- 
cially  when  he  contrats  himfelf,  otherwife  he 
could  no.t  poflibly  roll  himfelf  up.  Thefe  pieces 
in  different  fpecies  are  of  different  figures  al- 
ways as  regularly  difpofed  as  a mofaic  work 
elegantly  contrived.  The  pellicle  which  covers 
the  cruft  is  a tranfparent  fkin,  and  has  the  ef- 
fect of  a varnifh  on  the  whole  body  ; this  fkin, 
when  taken  off,  changes  the  relievo  of  this  na^- 
tural  mofaic,  and  gives  it  a different  appear- 
ance. This  cruftaceous  covering  is  only  a 
furface  independent  of  the  interior  parts  of  the 
animal’s  body,  his  bones,  and  other  organs, 
being  compofed  like  thofe  of  other  quadrupeds. 

The  armadillos,  in  general,  are  innocent, 
harmlefs  animals,  unlefs  they  can  penetrate 
into  gardens,  where  they  will  eat  the  melons, 
potatoes,  pulfe,  and  roots.  Though  they  ori- 
ginally belong  to  the  hot  climates  of  America, 
they  live  in  temperate  regions.  I formerly 
faw  one  in  Languedoc,  which  was  fed  in  the 
houfe,  and  went  about  every  where  without 
doing  any  mifchief.  They  walk  quickly,  but 
they  can  neither  leap,  run,  nor  climb  up  trees, 
fo  that  they  cannot  efcape  thofe  who  purfue 
them  ; they  have  then  no  refource  but  to  hide 
themfelves  in  their  holes,  or  if  at  too  great  a 
vol.  vu.  F f diftance 
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diflance  from  their  habitations,  to  endeavour  to 
dig  one  before  they  are  overtaken,  for  which 
they  want  but  a few  inflants,  the  mole  not 
being  more  expert  in  digging  the  ground. 
Sometimes  before  they  can  get  quite  concealed 
they  are  caught  by  the  tail,  and  then  they 
make  fuch  a flrong  refiflance  that  the  tail  is 
often  broke  without  bringing  out  the  body  ; in 
order  to  take  them  without  mutilation  the 
burrow  muft  be  opened,  then  they  are  taken 
without  any  refiflance  ; when  caught  they 
roll  themfelves  up  into  a ball,  and  will  not  ex- 
tend again  unlefs  they  are  placed  near  the  fire. 
Hard  as  is  their  coat  of  mail,  on  being  touched 
with  the  finger  the  animal  receives  fo  quick  an 
impreflion  that  he  contrats  inflantaneoufly. 
When  in  deep  burrows  they  are  forced  out  by 
fmoking  them,  or  letting  water  run  down  the 
holes.  It  is  faidthat  they  remain  underground 
above  three  months  in  the  year  ; be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  certaijn  that  they  never  come  out  of 
their  holes  but  in  the  night,  when  they  feek 
for  food.  The  armadillo  is  hunted  with  fmall 
dogs,  by  whom  he  is  foon  overtaken  ; but  be- 
fore they  have  reached  him  he  flops  and  con- 
trats himfelf,  in  which  condition  he  isfeized, 
and  carried  off.  If  near  the  brink  of  a precipice, 
he  efcapes  both  dogs  and  hunters,  for  con- 
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trading  he  rolls  himfelf  down  like  a ball,  with- 
out hurt  or  prejudice  to  his  coat  of  mail. 

Thefe  animals  are  fat,  and  very  prolific: 
the  male  has  exterior  figns  of  great  generative 
faculties  ; the  female  brings  forth,  as  it  is  faid, 
every  four  months,  of  courfe  their  fpecies  are 
very  numerous.  As  they  are  good  to  eat  they 
are  hunted  in  different  manners  ; they  are 
eafily  taken  with  fnares  laid  for  them  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  and  in  marfhy  grounds,  which 
they  inhabit  by  preference.  They  never  go 
to  any  great  diftance  from  their  burrows, 
which  are  very  deep,  and  which  they  endeavour 
to  reach  whenever  they  are  alarmed.  It  is 
pretended  that  they  are  not  afraid  of  the  bite  of 
the  rattle-fnake,  though  it  is  as  dangerous  as 
that  of  the  viper  ; nay,  it  is  afferted,  that  they 
live  in  peace  with  thefe  reptiles,  which  are 
often  found  in  their  holes.  The  favages  make 
different  ufes  of  their  crufts  ; they  paint  them 
with  divers  colours,  and  make  bqfkets,  boxes, 
and  other  fmall  veffels,  of  them.  Monard, 
Ximenes,  and  many  other  writers,  have  attri- 
buted great  medicinal  properties  to  different 
parts  of  thefe  animals  : they  affure  us  that  the 
cruftaceous  covering,  reduced  into  powder, 
and  taken  inwardly,  even  in  a fmall  quantity, 
is  a powerful  fudorific  ; that  the  bone  of  the 
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hip,  pulverifed,  cures  the  venereal  difeafe;  that 
the  firft  bone  of  the  tail,  applied  to  the  ear, 
cures  deafnefs,  &c.  We  give  no  credit  to  thefe 
extraordinary  properties;  the  cruft  and  bones 
of  the  armadillos  being  of  the  fame  nature  as 
the  bones  of  other  animals.  Such  marvellous 
effects  are  never  produced  but  by  imaginary 
virtues. 


SÙPPLEMENT. 


I RECEIVED  the  drawing  of  a fix-banded 
armadillo,  taken  from  life,  from  M.  de^Séve, 
and  with  it  a defcription  ; in  which,  after  ftat- 
ing  that  it  correfponds  pretty  much  with  that 
we  have  given,  obferves,  that  the  rows  on  the 
bucklers,  and 'their  pieces,  vary  in  form  and 
number:  this  animal  was  fourteen  inches  long, 
independent  of  the  tail,  which  he  fuppofed  to 
be  about  fix  inches,  as  part  of  it  was  broken 
off;  his  head  was  rather  more  than  three  inches 
long,  and  his  ears  a little  above  one  ; on  the 
broadeft  part  of  the  body  the  cruft  meafured  fix 
inches  feven  lines  ; the  fore  legs  were  two 
inches  long,  and  his  hind  ones  three. 
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M.  de  la  Borde  fays,  there  are  two  fpecies 
of  armadillos  at  Guiana,  the  largeft  black  and 
the  other  a greyifh-brown  ; the  former  are  fo 
prolific  as  fometimes  to  bring  forth  eight  or 
ten  at  a litter  ; they  refide  in  very  deep  holes, 
and  when  any  attempts  are  made  to  take  them 
by  digging,  they  penetrate  farther  in  the  earth, 
and  alrnoft  perpendicularly  ; they  only  quit 
their  holes  in  the  night,  and  then  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  feeking  for  food,  which  commonly  con- 
flits of  worms,  ants,  and  woodlice  ; their  flefh 
is  of  an  excellent  flavour,  and  refembles  that 
of  a pig.  The  fmall  one  has  not  more  than 
four  or  five  young  at  a time,  and  they  are  more 
hard  to  be  taken  ; thefe  fometimes  come  out 
of  their  holes  in  the  day,  but  never  when  it 
rains.  The  hunters  know  when  they  are  in 
their  holes  by  the  number  of  flies  which  hover 
round  ; and  when- they  begin  to  dig  the  animal 
digs  alfo,  and.  by  throwing  the  earth  behind, 
fo  effedhially  clofes  up  the  holes  that  fmoke 
cannot  penetrate  to  them.  I conceive  the  firfl: 
of  thefe  animals  to  be  that  we  have  mentioned, 
as  the  twelve-banded,  and  the  other  the  eighth 
banded  armadillos. 

Dr.  W.  Watfon  has  given  a defcription  of 
an  armadillo  wiih  nine  bands,  and  a long  tail, 
(fig>  128J  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions, 
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where  he  fays,  This  animal  was  brought  from 
America,  and  kept  alive  in  the  houfe  of  Lord 
Southwell  ; but  the  drawing  was  not  taken  till 
after  its  death  ; he  weighed  feven  pounds,  and 
was  not  bigger  than  a common-fized  cat  ; 
while  in  poffeflion  of  Lord  Southwell  it  grew 
confiderably  ; it  was  fed  with  flefli  and  milk, 
but  would  not  eat  grain  or  fruits.  Thofe  by 
whom  it  was  brought  from  America  averted, 
that  it  dug  a hole  for  itfelf  in  the  earth  in 
which  it  lived* 


THE  PACA. 


THE  Paca  (jig.  12g.)  is  an  animal  of  the 
new  world,  who  digs  himfelf  a burrow  like  a 
rabbit,  to  whom  he  has  often  been  compared, 
though  there  is  fcarce  any  likenefs  between 
them  ; he  is  much  larger  than  the  rabbit,  or 
even  the  hare  ; his  body  is  bigger  and  more 
compa£t  ; he(  has  a round  head  and  ihort 
fnout  ; he  is  fat  and  bulky,  and  is  more  like  a 
pig  in  form,  grunting,  waddling,  and  manner 
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of  eating*  for  he  does  not  ufe,  like  the  rabbit, 
his  fore  feet  to  carry  food  to  his  mouth,  but 
grubs  up  the  earth  like  the  hog  to  find  fub- 
fiftence.  They  inhabit  the  banks  of  rivers, 
and  are  found  only  in  the  damp  and  warm 
places  of  South  America  : their  flefh  is  very 
good  to  eat,  and  exceflively  fat  ; their  Ikin  is 
eaten  as  that  of  a pig.  For  thefe  reafons  a 
perpetual  war  is  carried  on  againft  thefe  ani- 
mals. Hunters  find  it  very  difficult  to  take 
them  alive  ; and  when  they  are  furprized  in 
their  burrows,  which  have  twro  openings,  they 
defend  themfelves,  and  bite  with  great  rage 
and  inveteracy.  Their  fkins,  though  covered 
writh  fhort  and  rough  hair,  make  a fine  fur, 
becaufe  it  is  regularly  fpotted  on  the  fides* 
Thefe  animals  bring  forth  very  often,  and  in 
abundance  : men,  and  animals  of  prey,  deftroy 
great  numbers  of  them,  and  yet  the  fpecies  is 
equally  numerous  : he  is  peculiar  to  South 
America,  and  is  found  no  where  in  the  old 
continent. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


CHJR  former  defcription  of  the  Paca  was 
taken  from  a young  one  which  had  not  nearly- 
come  to  its  full  growth.  Since  then  I have 
had  one  fent  me,  which  was  much  bigger  even 
when  he  arrived,  and  continued  to  grow  while 
I kept  him,  namely  from  Auguft  1774»  to 
May  28,  1775*  From  the  Sieur  Trécourt  I 
received  an  account  of  his  natural  habits,  in 
which  that  gentleman  fays  : “ This  animal  re- 
mains perfectly  quiet  in  the  day,  if  he  is  pro- 
vided with  a wooden  cage,  or  box,  and  has 
plenty  of  provifions,  to  which  he  readily  re- 
tires of  himfelf  while  the  day  continues,  but 
as  foon  as  night  comes  on  he  becomes  in  a per- 
petual agitation  to  get  out,  and  will  even  ufe 
violent  efforts  to  efFed  that  purpofe  if  he  is 
fattened  in  ; this  he  never  attempts  during  the 
day,  unlefs  preffed  to  make  fome  natural  eva- 
cuation, in  which  cafe  he  always  gets  to  the 
fartheft  corner,  having  an  averfion  to  any  kind 
of  dirt  in  the  place  he  lives  in  ; even  his  draw 
he  pufhes  out  with  his  nofe  when  it  begins  to 
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fmell,  and  will  feek  about  for  rags,  or  paper, 
to  fupply  its  place.  He  had  not  a particular 
attachment  to  his  box,  for  he  would  often  for- 
fake  it  for  fome  obfcure  corner,  and  when  once 
made  up  his  bed,  he  could  only  be  made  to  leave 
his  new  habitation  by  force.  This  animal, 
which  was  a female,  gave  a ftrong  proof  of  her 
propenfity  to  cleanlinefs,  for  a large  male  rab- 
bit being  put  with  her  when  file  was  in  feafon, 
file  received  him  with  a degree  of  fondnefs,and 
fomething  was  expeded  from  them  ; file  would 
lick  his  nofe,  ears,  and  body,  and  even  fufFer 
him  to  take  away  the  greateft  part  of  her  food  ; 
but  upon  voiding  his  excrement,  in  their  com- 
mon apartment,  (he  immediately  took  an  aver- 
fion  to  him,  and  retired  to  the  bottom  of  an 
old  prefs,  making  herfelf  a bed  with  paper  and 
rags,  nor  would  fhe  return  to  her  houfe  again, 
until  file  perceived  it  was  cleared  of  the  dirt 
and  her  filthy  companion. 

The  Paca  very  eafily  becomes  domefticated, 
and  is  very  gentle  and  tradable,  unlefs  when 
much  irritated.  He  is  very  fond  of  being  no- 
ticed, and  will  lick  the  hands  of  thofe  who 
carefs  him  ; he  very  readily  difiinguifhes  the 
voices  of  thofe  who  take  care  of  him,  and  when 
ftroaked  on  the  back,  he  will  lie  down  on  his 
belly,  ftretch  himfelf  out,  and,  with  a gentle 
vol.  vu.  G g cry. 
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cry,  exprefs  his  gratitude  for  the  favour,  and 
feem  to  afk  a continuance  ; but  if  laid  hold  of 
in  a rough  manner,  he  will  ftruggle  violently 
to  efcape.  His  mufcles  are  very  ftrong,  yet 
his  feeling  is  fo  delicate  that  the  ilighteft  touch 
on  the  {kin  will  excite  in  him  the  moil  fenfible 
emotions  ; and  which  fenfibility,  though  com- 
monly producing  good  humour,  will  fometimes, 
by  irritation,  or  prefenting  an  offenfive  object, 
put  him  in  the  moil  violent  pafhon.  A ftrange 
dog  invariably  produces  the  latter  effeét  ; and 
he  has  been  obferved,  when  (hut  in  his  cage,  to 
make  violent  efforts  to  get  out  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  one.  It  was  at  firft  thought  he  had 
no  defire  to  come  out  but  upon  natural  occa- 
fions  ; but  one  day,  when  he  was  at  liberty,  he 
flew  out  upon  a poor  dog,  and  bit  him  very 
feverely  ; but  in  a few  days  after  he  became 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  fame  dog.  He  will 
alfo  fly  at  (hangers,  if  they  plague  him,  but  he 
never  offers  to  bite  thofe  by  whom  he  is  taken 
care  of.  He  has  a diflike  to  children,  and  will 
run  after  them  ; and  when  in  a paifion  he  makes 
a kind  of  grunting,  and  at  the  fame  time  a chat- 
tering with  his  teeth.  He  very  frequently  fits 
for  a confiderable  time  together  on  his  pofte- 
riors,  and  has  a commoti  pra&ice  of  appear- 
ing to  comb  his  head  and  whifkers  with  his 
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paws,  which  he  repeatedly  licks  with  his  tongue. 
When  thus  employed,  he  fcratches  all  parts 
of  his  body  which  he  can  reach  with  his  fore- 
paws, and  afterwards  the  remainder  with  his 
hind  ones.  He  is,  however,  a grofs  animal,  ; 
he  does  not  appear  delicate  ; his  coat  is  not 
fmooth  ; he  is  far  from  a&ive,  but  moves  hea- 
vily and  fomewhat  like  an  hog;  whom  he  alfo 
refembles  by  the  whitenefs  and  thicknefs  of  his 
(kin  , he  feldom  attempts  to  run,  and  when  he 
does  it  is  very  aukwardly.' 

This  animal  of  which  we  are  treating,  tho* 
not  full  grown,  meafured  more  than  eighteen 
inches  from  the  point  of  his  nofe  to  the  extre- 
mity of  his  body,  and  he  could  ftretch  himfelf 
out  to  near  two  feet,  while  that  I formerly 
defcribed  was  not  more  than  feven  inches  five 
lines,  and  this  difference  was  evidently  to  be 
attributed  to  their  ages,  as  in  all  other  refpe6ts 
they  were  perfe&ly  fimilar. 

This  animal  meafured  about  feven  inches 
high  before,  and  nine  and  a half  behind,  by 
which  his  head  always  appeared  lower  than  his 
hind  parts  : his  head  is  five  inches  long,  and 
rather  convex  ; he  has  large  brown  eyes,  two 
inches  afunder,  fhort  round  ears,  covered  with 
a fine  down,  a broad  black  nofe,  divided,  like 
that  of  a hare,  very  large  noftrils,  and  in  which 
G g 2 he 
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he  has  great  ftrength  ; the  upper  jaw  comes 
out  above  an  inch  beyond  the  lower  ; he  has 
a fold  along  them  that  may  at  firft  fight  be 
taken  for  the  mouth,  but  which  is  fcarcely 
perceptible  unlefsit  is  open  ; he  has  two  large 
yellow  teeth  in  each  jaw,  with  which  he  can 
cut  through  wood,  and  I have  known  him 
make  a hole  in  a plank  in  a fingle  night 
through  which  he  could  put  his  head  ; but, 
although  feveral  times  attempted,  he  would 
never  permit  us  to  count  his  grinders  ; he  has  a 
thick  rough  tongue,  and  whifkers  on  each  fide 
his  nofe,  confifting  of  black  and  white  hairs  ; 
he  has  five  toes  on  each  foot,  and  long  claws 
on  them,  of  a flefh  colour;  and  his  tail  is  mere- 
ly a kind  of  button,  does  not  exceed  five  lines 
in  length,  and  requires  a clofe  infpe£tion  to 
difcover  it. 

The  paca,  when  domefticated,  will  eat  any 
thing  that  is  given  him,  and  if  fed  with  bread 
he  feems  to  have  an  equal  relifh  for  it,  whether 
foaked  in  water,  wine,*  or  vinegar  ; he  is  ex- 
tremely fond  of  fugar  and  fruits,  and  will  leap 
about  for  joy  when  they  are  given  him  ; he 
feems  to  have  the  fame  relifh  for  grapes,  cellery, 
onions,  or  garlic  ; he  will  alfo  eat  grafs,  mofs, 
the  bark  of  trees,  or  even  wood  ; he  drinks 
like  a dog  ; his  urine  has  a difagrecable  fmell, 

and 
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and  his  excrements  are  like  thofe  of  the 
rabbit. 

As  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  thefe  animals 
would  produce  in  the  climates  of  France  ; as 
they  are  eafily  tamed,  and  their  flefh  is  excel- 
lent food,  they  might  be  rendered  an  advan- 
tageous acquifition,  efpecially  as  one  individual 
would  be  equal  to  feven  or  eight  rabbits,  and 
their  flefh  not  inferior. 

M.  de  la  Borde  agrees  with  moll  of  the  fore- 
going particulars,  and  fays  alfo  that  the  paca 
generally  has  his  hole  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
and  that  he  fo  forms  it  as  to  have  three  ways  to 
enter  or  retreat  ; that  when  difturbed  he  takes 
to  the  water,  and  endeavours  to  effectuate  his 
efcape  by  diving  frequently,  and  that  he  makes 
a flout  defence  when  attacked  by  dogs. 


THE  OPOSSUM. 


THE  Opoflum  is  an  animal  of  America, 
which  is  eafily  diftinguilhed  from  all  others  by 
two  fingular  characters  ; firft,  the  female  has 
under  the  belly  a large  cavity  where  (he  re- 
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ceives,  and  fuckles  her  young  ; fecondly,  both 
male  and  female  have  no  claws  on  the  great 
toes  of  the  hind-feet,  which  is  feparated  from 
the  others,  as  the  thumb  in  the  human  hand, 
whilft  all  the  other  toes  are  armed  with 
crooked  claws.  The  firft  of  thefe  chara&ers 
has  been  obferved  by  moft  travellers  and 
naturalifts,  but  the  fécond  had  efcaped  their 
obfervation.  Edward  Tyfon,  an  Englifh  phy- 
fician,  feems  to  be  the  firft  who  made  this  re- 
mark ; and  he  only  has  given  a good  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  female  in  a treatife  printed  in 
London  in  1698,  under  the  title  of  The  Ana- 
tomy of  an  Opoftum.  Some  years  after,  W. 
Cooper,  a celebrated  Englifh  Anatomift,  com- 
municated to  Tyfon  the  obfervations  which 
he  had  made  upon  the  male.  Other  authors, 
and  efpedally  the  nomenclators,  who  have 
multiplied  beings  without  neceftity,  have  here 
fallen  into  the  fame  errors,  which  it  is  not  ne- 
ceflary  to  correct. 

Our  opoftum,  defcribed  by  Tyfon,  is  the 
fame  animal  as  the  oriental  philander  of  Seba, 
fince  of  all  the  animals  which  Seba  has  de- 
fcribed, and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  phi- 
lander, opoftum,  or  carigueya,  this  is  the  only 
one  who  has  a bag  under  the  belly,  and  thumbs 
without  claws  behind.  This  animal  is  a native 

of 
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of  the  warm  climates  of  the  new  world  ; for  the 
two  we  have  in  the  king’s  cabinet  came  from 
America.  That  which  Tyfon  had,  was  fent 
him  from  Virginia.  M.  de  Chanvallon,  cor- 
refpondent  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Mar- 
tinico,  who  has  given  us  a young  opofTum,  ac- 
knowledged the  two  others  tobetrueopoflumsof 
America.  All  the  travellers  agree,  that  this  ani- 
malis  found  in  Brafil,New  Spain,  Virginia,  and 
the  Antilles  ; and  none  mention  having  leen  it 
in  the  Eaft  Indies  ; thus  Seba  was  miftaken  in 
calling  it  the  oriental  philandre.  He  fays,  his 
philandre  was  fent  him  from  Amboyna,  under 
the  name  of  coes-coes,  with  other  curiolities, 
but  he  confeftes,  at  the  fame  time,  that  it  had 
been  tranfported  from  fome  other  remote  coun- 
tries to  Amboyna.  This  fhould  be  fufficient 
to  (hew,  that  the  denomination  of  oriental 
philandre  was  improper  ; for  it  is  poflibie  that 
travellers  have  tranfported  this  animal  from 
America  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  but  nothing  proves 
that  he  is  a native  of  Amboyna  ; and  even  the 
paftage  of  Seba,  which  we  have  quoted,  feems 
to  indicate  the  contrary.  The  caufe  of  this 
ermr,  and  even  of  the  name  coes-cocsy  is  found 
in  Pifo,  who  fays,  that  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and 
only  in  the  ifland  of  Amboyna,  is  found  an 
animal  very  much  like  the  opolfum  of  Brafil, 
/ to 
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to  whom  the  natives  give  the  name  of  cous-cous 9 
Pifo  quotes  no  authority  for  this  affertion.  It 
would  be  ftrange,  if  it  was  true,  as  Pifo  affirms, 
that  this  animal  is  only  found  in  Amboyna, 
while  Seba,  on  the  contrary,  fays,  that  the 
opoffum  fent  him  from  Amboyna,  was  not  a 
native  of  that  ifland,  but  had  been  brought 
there  from  more  diftant  countries  ; though  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  native  country  of  his  phi- 
landre,  he  neverthelefs  gave  him  the  epithet 
of  oriental,  though  he  is  certainly  the  fame 
animal  as  that  of  the  Weft  Indies  ; the  proof 
of  it  will  clearly  appear  by  comparing  the 
figure  he  has  given  with  Nature.  But  ano- 
ther error  of  this  author  is,  that  while  he 
gives  to  the  opoffum  of  America  the  name  of 
great  oriental  philandre,  he  prefents  us  anothef 
animal,  which  he  thinks  a different  one,  under 
the  name  of  the  philandre  of  America  ; and 
■Which,  according  to  his  own  defcription,  differs 
only  from  the  former  by  being  fmaller,  and 
having  the  fpots  above  the  eyes  of  a deeper 
brown  colour  ; which  differences  are  merely 
accidental,  and  too  inconfiderable  to  conftitute 
two  different  fpecies,  for  he  does  not  mention 
another  difference  more  effential,  if  it  exifted, 
that  Seba’s  philandre  of  America  has  ffiarp 
claws  on  the  hind  toes  of  the  hind  feet,  while 
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his  oriental  philandre  has  no  claws  upon  his  two 
thumbs.  It  is  certain,  that  our  opofium,  which 
is  the  true  one  of  America,  has  no  claws  to  his 
toes  behind  ; if  an  animal  with  fharp  claws  did 
exift,  fuch  as  is  reprefented  by  Seba,  it  could 
not  be,  as  he  aflerts,  the  opoflutn  of  America. 
But  this  is  not  all,  Seba  mentions  a third  ani- 
mal, under  the  name  of  oriental  philandre,  of 
whom,  however,  he  fpeaks  only  after  Valentin, 
an  author  who,  as  we  have  obferved  already, 
deferves  little  credit  : and  this  third  animal  is  yet 
the  fame  as  the  two  firft.  We  are,  therefore, 
perfuaded  that  the  three  animals  of  Seba  are 
individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies,  and  which  fpe- 
cies  is  the  fame  as  our  opoffum  ; and  that  the 
difference  between  them  might  be  occafioned 
by  their  age,  as  it  entirely  conflits  in  their  fize 
and  flight  variations  in  their  colour,  particularly 
in  the  fpots  above  their  eyes. 

Seba  fays,  “ that  according  to  Valentin,  this 
laft  philandre  is  the  largefl  fpecies  feen  in  the 
Eafl;  Indies,  and  particularly  among  the  Ma- 
lays, where  he  is  called  pelatidor  aroê , which 
fignifies  a rabbit  of  Aroé,  though  Aroé  is  not 
the  only  place  where  thefe  animals  are  found  ; 
that  they  are  common  in  the  illand  of  Solor  ; 
that  they  are  kept  promifcuoufly  with  rabbits, 
to  whom  they  do  no  harm  ; and  that  the  inha- 
• yOi,,  vu.  H h bitants 
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bitants  eat  their  flelh,  which  they  reckon  ex- 
cellent.” Thefe  fads  are  very  doubtful,  not 
to  fay  abfolutely  falfe,  for  according  to  Seba, 
this  is  not  the  largeft  fpecies  of  the  oriental 
philandre,  that  it  bears  no  refemblance  to  the 
rabbit,  therefore  is  very  improperly  termed  the 
rabbit  of  Aroé  ; and  that  no  perfon  who  has 
travelled  in  the  Eaft  Indies  has  mentioned  this 
remarkable  animal  ; neither  is  he  found  in  the 
ifland  of  Solor,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the  an- 
cient continent.  Seba  himfelf  feems  to  have 
perceived  not  only  the  incapacity,  but  alfo  the 
inaccuracy  of  the  author  whom  he  quotes  ! 
F.  Valentin  has  written  a Natural  Hiftory  of 
the  Eaft  Indies  in  five  volumes  folio,  and  for 
the  credit  due  to  his  teftimony,  both  Artedi  and 
Seba  refer  to  a pafTage  wherein  he  affirms, 
4<  that  the  pouch  of  the  philandre  is  the  womb 
in  which  the  young  are  conceived;  that  having 
himfelf  diffeded  a female,  he  found  no  other  ; 
and  if  that  pouch  is  not  the  real  womb,  the 
teats  are  to  the  young,  what  the  pedicles  are  to 
fruits,  that  they  flick  to  them  till  they  are  fuffi- 
ciently  grown,  and  then  they  are  feparated 
like  the  fruit,  when  it  is  come  to  ripenefs.” 
What  feems  to  be  the  truth  is,  that  Valentin, 
who  affirms  that  thofe  animals  are  common  in 
the  Eaft  Indies,  efpecialiv  at  Solor,  had  never 
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feen  any  there  ; that  all  he  fays,  even  his  mod 
manifeft  errors,  are  copied  from  Pifo  and 
Marcgrave,  who  are  themfelves  copyifts  of 
Ximenes,  and  are  miftaken  in  every  thing  they 
have  advanced  of  their  own  authority  ; for 
Marcgrave  and  Pifo  fay  exprefsly  andobferva- 
tively,  as  well  as  Valentin,,  that  the  pouch  is 
the  true  womb  where  the  young  of  the  opof- 
fums  are  conceived.  Marcgrave  'fays,  he  dif- 
fered one,  and  found  nô  other  womb  : Pifo, 
who  fays  he  differed  many,  affirms  he  never 
could  difcoverany  womb  in  the  internal  parts, 
and  alfo  maintains  the  opinion,  equally  ill- 
grounded,  that  this  animal  is  found  at  Am- 
boyna.  One  may  judge  of  wffiat  credit  ought  to 
be  given  to  Marcgrave,  Pifo,  and  Valentin’s 
affertions,  the  firft  of  whom  had  not  examined 
with  accuracy  ; the  fécond  had  added  to  the 
errors  of  the  firft,  and  the  laft  copied  from 
both. 

I fhould  willingly  alk  pardon  of  my  reader 
for  the  length  of  this  critical  difquifition,  but 
when  obliged  to  correr  errors,  we  cannot  be 
too  exar  or  too  attentive,  even  to  the  fmalleft 
circumftances. 

M.  Briffon,  in  his  work  upon  the  quadru- 
peds, has  adopted  whatever  he  found  in  that  of 
Seba,  and  adopts  both  his  denominations  and 
H h 2 defcriptions  ; 
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defcriptions  ; he  goes  even  farther  than  his  au- 
thor, in  making  three  diftindf  fpecies  of  the 
philanders,  defcribed  by  Seba  ; for,  if  he  had 
adhered  to  Seba*  he  would  have  obferved  that 
the  latter  did  not  give  them  as  really  different 
from  each  other.  Seba  had  no  doubt  that  an 
animal  of  the  warm  climates  of  America,  could 
be  found  alfo  in  the  torrid  regions  of  Afia  ; but 
he  diftinguifhed  them  according  as  they  came 
to  him  from  one  or  the  other  continent.  It 
feems  clear,  that  he  does  not  ufe  the  word  fpe- 
cies in  its  moft  ftri£t  fenfe,  nor  did  Seba  ever 
pretend  to  make  a methodical  divifion  of  ani- 
mals into  clalfes,  genera,  and  fpecies  ; he  has 
only  given  the  figures  of  the  different  animals 
in  his  cabinet,  diflinguifhing  by  names,  accord- 
ing as  he  faw  fome  difference  in  their  fize,  co- 
lour, or  the  countries  from  which  he  received 
them.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  M.  Briffon 
was  not  authorifed  by  Seba,  in  making  three 
different  fpecies  of  philanders,  efpecially  as  he 
has  not  employed  the  diftin£live  chara&ers,  and 
makes  no  mention  of  the  want  of  the  claws,  in 
the  hind  toes  of  the  hind  feet  ; he  only  fays,  in 
general,  that  the  toes  of  the  philanders  have 
claws,  without  making  any  exception  ; yet  the 
one  which  he  faw  in  the  King’s  cabinet,  and 
which  is  our  opoffum,  had  no  claws  to  the  hind 
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toes  of  the  hind  legs,  and  which  feems  to  be 
the  only  one  he  has  feen.  The  work  of  M. 
BrifTon  is,  very  ufeful,  but  in  his  catalogue  ' 
the  fpecies  are  more  numerous  than  in  that  of 
Nature.  " ' 

We  have  now  only  to  examine  the  nomen- 
clature of  Linnasus,  which  in  this  article  is 
much  lefs  erroneous  than  in  many  others,  for 
he  fuppreffes  one  of  the  three  fpecies  of  Seba  ; 
but  he  fhould  have  reduced  them  to  one.  Be- 
Tides,  he  employs  the  diftin&ive  chara&er  of 
the  toes  behind  without  claws,  which  none  but 
Tyfon  had  obferved.  The  defcription  which 
Linnæus  gives  of  the  opoffum  as  the  marfu-  ' 
ptalisy  feems  to  be  a good  one,  and  agreeable 
to  Nature,  but  he  is  in  an  error  when  under 
the  name  of  opoflum  he  defigns  an  animal  dif- 
ferent from  his  marfupialis , upon  the  authority 
of  Seba,  acknowledging,  however,  that  this 
opoffum  had  no  claws  to  the  toes  behind, 
whilft  they  are  very  vifible  in  the  figures  of 
Seba.  Another  error  is,  confidering  the  mari- 
tacaca  of  Pifo,  as  the  fame  animal  as  the  cari- 
gueya , whilft  thefe  two  animals,  though  men- 
tioned in  the  fame  chapter,  are  mentioned  by 
Pifo  as  two  different  animals,  and  fie  deferibes 
them  one  after  the  other.  But  his  greateft 
error  is  making  two  different  fpecies  of  the 
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marfuptaîis  and  the  opofTum  ; they  have  bothy» 
according  to  Linnæus,  the  pouch,  the  hind 
toes  of  their  hind  feet  have  no  claws,  are  both 
natives  of  America,  and  only  differ  in  this  re- 
fpe£t,  by  the  firft  having  eight  paps,  and  the 
fécond  only  two,  and  the  fpot  above  the  eyes 
more  pale.  Thefe  charaéteriftics  cannot  be 
fufficientto  diflinguifh  them  asdiftin£t  fpecies; 
for  the  firft  can  fcarcely  be  called  a difference  ; 
nor  can  any  thing  be  eftablifhed  as  fixed  or  cer- 
tain, in  regard  to  the  order  and  the  number  of 
the  paps,  fince  they  vary  in  the  fame  fpecies  of 
inofl  animals. 

From  this  examination,  which  we  have  made 
with  ftriél  impartiality,  it  appears,  that  the  phi- 
lander, cpofj'um,  feu  carigueya  Brafilienfis,  and 
the  philander  orientalis , maximus  of  Seba  ; 
thofe  of  M.  BriiTon,  and  the  marfupialis  and 
opofjüm  of  Linnæus  are  all  of  them  the  fame 
animal,  which  is  our  opofTum,  whofe  natural 
climate  is  South  America  ; and  who  was  never 
feen  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  but  when  tranfported 
thither.  Upon  this  fubjeéî:,  Tome  uncertainty 
ft  ill  remains  in  regard  to  the  t alibi , which 
Marcgrave  does  not  mention  as  an  animal  dif- 
ferent from  the  carigueya , but  which  Johnffon, 
Seba,  Klein,  Linnæus,  and  Briffon,  have  pre- 
fented  as  diftinft  from  the  preceding.  In 
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Marcgrave  the  two  names  of  carigueya  and 
taiibi  are  found  in  the  fame  article,  where  it  is 
faid,  that  this  animal  is  called  carigueya  in  Bra-, 
fil,  and  taiibi  in  Paraguay.  There  is  after- 
wards a defcription  of  the  carigueya  taken  from 
Ximenes;  and  then  another  is  given  of  the  ani- 
mat called  taiibi , by  the  Brafilians  ; cachorro 
domato , by  the  Portuguefe,  and  hoofchratte , or 
the  rat  of  the  wood,  by  the  Dutch.  Marc- 
grave does  not  fay  this  is  an  animal  different 
from  the  carigueya , but,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
fiders  it  as  the  male  of  that  fpecies  ; and  it  ap- 
pears clearly,  that  the  male  and  female  opof- 
fum  were  called  taiibi  in  Paraguay,  and  that 
in  Brafil  they  gave  the  name  of  taiibi  to  the 
male,  and  that  of  carigueya  to  the  female.  Be- 
fides,  the  difference  between  thofe  two  animals, 
fuch  as  it  is  indicated  by  their  defcriptions,  is 
too  inconfiderable  to  conclude  they  are  not  the 
fame  fpecies.  The  mofl  effential  is,  the  colour 
of  the  hair,  which  in  the  carigueya  is  yellow 
and  brown,  and  grey  in  the  taiibi , the  hairs  of 
which  are  white  at  their  bottom,  and  brown 
or  black  at  the  extremities.  It  is  therefore  more 
than  probable,  that  the  taiibi  is  the  male  opof- 
fum.  Mr.  Ray  feems  to  be  of  that  opinion, 
when  fpeaking  of  the  carigueya , and  the  taiibi . 
Yet,  notwithftanding  Marcgrave’s  authority, 
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and  the  rational  doubt  of  Ray,  Seba  gives  the 
figure  of  an  animal,  under  the  name  of  the 
taiibi  \ and  fays,  at  the  fame  time,  that  this 
taiibi  is  the  fame  animal  as  the  tlaquatzin  of 
Hernandes  ; this  is  adding  error  upon  error  ; 
for  even  according  to  Seba,  his  taiibi,  which  is 
a female,  has  no  bag  under  the  belly  ; and  Her- 
nandes gives  to  his  tlaquatzin  this  bag  as  a par- 
ticular characterise  ; confequently  the  taiibi  of 
Seba  cannot  be  the  tlaquatzin  of  Hernandes,  as 
it  has  no  pouch,  nor  the  taiibi  of  Marcgrave, 
fince  it  is  a female  ; it  is  certainly  another  ani- 
mal badly  defigned,  and  equally  fo  deferibed,  to 
whom  Seba  thought  proper  to  give  the  name  of 
taiibi , and.  which  he  confounds  with  the  tla- 
quatzin of  Hernandes,  who,  as  we  have  faid 
before,  is  our  opoffum.  Briflon  and  Linnæus 
have,  in  regard  to  the  taiibi , literally  followed 
Seba  ; they  have  copied  even  his  error  in  re- 
gard to  the  tlaquatzin  of  Hernandes,  and  have 
both  made  an  equivocal  fpecies  of  this  animal, 
the  ftrft  under  the  name  of philandre  of  Brafil, 
and  the  fécond  under  that  of  philaïider.  The 
true  taiibi  of  Marcgrave  and  Ray,  is  not,  there- 
fore, the  taiibi  of  Seba,  the  philander  of  Lin- 
næus,  nor  the  Brafilian  philander  of  BriflTon  ; 
nor  are  the  two  latter  the  tlaquatzin  of  Hernan- 
des. The  taiibi  of  Seba  (fuppofing  his  exift- 
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' fence)  is  a different  animal  from  all  thofe  treated 
of  by  the  above  authors,  and  ought  to  have  had 
a particular  denomination,  and  not  been  con- 
founded with  the  taiibi  of  Marcgrave,  who  has 
nothing  in  common  with  him  ; befides,  as  the 
male  opoifum  has  no  pouch,  it  is  not  furprifmg 
that  they  have  been  taken  for  different  animals,, 
and  that  the  female  is  called  carigueya,  and  the 
male  taiibi. 

, Edward  Tyfon,  diffe&ed  and  defcribed  the 
female  opoffum  with  care  ; in  the  individual 
which  ferved  him  for  a fubjed,  the  head  was 
fix  inches,  the  body  thirteen,  and  the  tail  twelve 
in  length  : the  fore-legs  were  fix  inches,  and 
the  hind  legs  four  inches  and  a half  in  height  : 
the  body  was  fifteen  or  fixteen  inches  in  cir- 
cumference ; the  tail  three  inches  round  in  the 
beginning,  and  only  one  inch  towards  the  ex- 
tremities ; the  head  three  inches  betwixt  the 
two  ears,  decreafing  gradually  to  the  nofe  ; and 
was  more  : like  that  of  a pig  than  a fox  ; the 
fockets  of  their  eyes  are  much  inclined  in  the 
direction  from  the  ears  to  the  nofe  ; the  ears  are 
rounded,  and  about  an  ich  and  a half  long,  the 
mouth  was  two  inches  and  a half  wide  from 
one  of  the  corners  of  the  lip  to  the  extremity 
of  the  fnout  ; the  tongue  narrow,  three  inches 
long,  and  rough  ; his  fore  feet  had  five  toes 
Vol.  vu.  I i armed 
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armed  with  crooked  claws,  but  in  the  hind 
feet  he  had  only  four  toes  with  claws,  and  the 
fifth  toe,  or  thumb,  was  feparated  from  the 
others,  was  placed  lower,  and  had  no  claws. 
All  his  claws  were  without  hair,  and  covered 
with  a fkin  of  a reddifh  colour,  and  very  near 
an  inch  in  length;  his  hind  and  fore-paws  were 
large,  and  he  had  flefhy  callofities  under  all  the 
toes.  The  tail  was  covered  with  hair  for  two 
or  three  inches  from  the  beginning,  and  the 
reft  with  a fmooth  fcaly  fkin  to  the  end.  Thefe 
fcales  were  whitifh,  almoft  hexagonal,  and 
placed  regularly,  fo  that  they  did  not  encroach 
upon  each  other,  but  were  divided  by  a fkin 
more  brown  than  the  fcales.  The  ears  were 
without  hair,  thin  and  membranous  like  the 
wings  of  a bat,  and  very  open.  The  upper 
jaw  longer  than  the  under  ; the  noftrils  large, 
the  eyes  fmall,  black,  and  lively  ; the  neck 
fhort,  the  bread  wide,  and  the  whifkers  like 
thofe  of  the  cat  : the  hairs  of  the  forehead  whiter 
and  fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  body  ; his  colour 
a yellowifh  grey,  intermixed  with  black  on  the 
back  and  fides,  more  brown  on  the  belly,  and 
dill  deeper  on  the  legs.  U nder  the  belly  of  the 
female  (fig.  131.^  is  a fkin  two  or  three  inches 
long,  which  forms  a kind  of  pouch  by  a double 
fold  thinly  covered  with  hair  on  the  infide,  and' 
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which  pouch  contains  the  teats.  The  young 
enter  into  this  pouch  to  fuck,  and  foon  acquire 
the  habit  of  hiding  themfelves  in  it,  fo  that  they 
retire  thither  whenever  they  are  frightened. 
This  pouch  opens  and  fhuts  according  to  the 
will  of  the  animal  ; which  it  efft&s  by  feveral 
mufcles  and  two  bones,  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  opoifum  ; thefe  two  bones  are  about  two 
finches  in  length,  placed  by  the.  os  pubis,  they 
decreafe  gradually  from  the  bafis  to  the  extre- 
mities, and  fupport  the  mufcles  which  open  the 
pouch  ; the  antagonifts  of  thefe  mufcles  ferve 
to  (hut  it  fo  exactly,  that  in  the  living  animal 
the  opening  cannot  be  feen,  without  forcibly 
dilating  it  with  the  fingers.  Theinfide  of  this 
pouch  is  full  of  kernels,  which  contain  a yellow 
fubftance,  the  fmell  of  which  is  fo  offenfive, 
that  it  infers  the  whole  body  of  the  animal  ; yet 
when  this  matter  is  dried,  it  not  only  lofes  its 
difagreeable  fmell,  but  acquires  a perfume  which 
may  be  compared  to  that  of  mufk.  This  pouch 
is  not,  as  Marcgrave  and  Pifohave  falfely  afr 
ferted,  the  place  in  which  the  young  are  con- 
ceived ; the  female  opofium  has  an  internal 
womb,  different  indeed  from  that  of  other  ani- 
mals, but  in  which  the  young  are  conceived, 
and  remain  till  they  are  brought  forth.  Tyfon 
fays,  that  in  this  animal  there  are  two  wombs, 
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two  vaginas,  and  four  ovariums.  M.  Dauben- 
ton  does  not  agree  with  Tyfon  in  thefe  particu- 
lars ; but  by  his  defcription,  it  is  at  leaft  cer- 
tain^ that  in  the  organs  of  generation  of  the 
opoffums,  there  are  feveral  parts  double  which 
are  fingle  in  other  animals.  The  glans  penis 
of  the  male,  and  the  glans  clitoridis  in  the  fe~ 
male,  are  forked,  and  feem  double.  The  va- 
gina, which-is  fingle  at  the  entrance,  is  after- 
wards divided  into  two  channels  ; this  con- 
formation is  very  fingular,  and  differs  from  that 
of  all  other  quadrupeds. 

The  opoflum  belongs  to  the  fouth  parts  of 
the  new  world,  but  he  does  not,  like  the  ar- 
madillo, feem  confined  to  the  hotted  climates, 
for  he  is  found  not  only  in  Brafil,  Guiana,  and 
Mexico,  but  alfo  in  Florida,  Virginia/ and 
other  temperate  regions  of  this  continent. 
They  are  very  common  in  thefe  countries,  as 
they  bring  forth  often,  and  moft  authors  fay 
four  or  five,  others  fix  or  feven,  at  a time. 
Marcgrave  affirms,  that  he  has  feen  fix  living 
young  in  the  pouch  of  the  female  ; they  were 
about  two  inches  in  length,  were  very  nimble, 
and  went  in  and  out  of  the  pouch  many  times 
in  a day.  They  are  very  fmall  when  juft 
brought  forth  : fome  travellers  fay  they  are  not 
bigger  than  flies  when  they  go  cut  of  the 
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womb  into  the  pouch,  and  attach  themfelves  to 
the  teats.  This  fa£l  is  not  fo  much  exaggerated 
as  might  be  imagined,  for  we  have  feen  in  an 
animal,  whofe  fpecies  is  fomewhat  like  that  of 
the  opofTum,  young  flicking  to  the  teats  not 
bigger  than  beans  ; and  it  is  not  improbable, 
that,  in  thefe  animals,  the  womb  is  only  the 
place  of  conception  and  firfl  formation  of  the 
foetus,  whofe  unfolding  is  completed  in  the 
pouch.  No  one  has  obferved  the  time  of  their 
.geflation,  which  we  think  is  fhorter  than  in 
any  other  quadruped,  and  as  this  early  exclu- 
fion  of  the  foetus  is  a fingularity  in  Nature  ; 
we  wifh  thofe  who  have  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
ferving  the  opofTums  in  their  native  country 
would  contrive  to  difcover  how  long  the  fe- 
males go  with  young,  and  how  long  the  young 
remain  attached  to  the  teats.  This  obferva,- 
tion  is  curious  in  itfelf,  and  may  become  ufe- 
fjjl,  in  pointing  out  fome  means  of  preferving 
the  lives  of  children  born  before  their  natural 

That  the  ÿoung  opofTums  flick  to  the  teats 
of  the  mother  till  they  have  acquired  flrength, 
and  a fufficient  growth  to  move  with  eafe,  is 
a fa 61  not  to  be  doubted;  nor  is  it  peculiar 
to  this  fpecies  only,  fince  we  have  feen  it  in 
that  of  the  marmofe.  The  female  marmofe 
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has  not,  like  the  opoflum,  a bag  under  the 
belly  ; it  is  not,  therefore,  in  confequence  of 
the  affiflance  which  the  young  receive  from 
the  pouch  that  they  flick  fo  long  to  the  teats, 
and  increafe  in  that  immoveable  fituation.  I 
make  this  obfervation  to  prevent  the  pouch 
being  confidered  as  a fécond  womb,  or  at  leafl 
an  afylum  necefTary  to  the  young  before  they 
are  unfolded.  Some  authors  pretend  that  they 
flick  to  the  teats  for  feveral  weeks,  others 
fay  that  they  regain  in  the  pouch  only  the 
firfl  month  after  they  come  out  of  the  womb. 
The  pouch  may  be  opened,  the  young  counted, 
and  even  felt,  without  diflurbing  them,  for 
they  do  not  leave  the  teats,  which  they  hold 
with  their  mouths,  before  they  are  flrong 
enough  to  walk  ; then  they  fall  into  the  bag, 
and  afterwards  go  out  fe-ek  for  their  fub- 
fiflence  ; they  often  go  in  again  to  fleep,  to 
fuck,  and.  to  hide  themfelves  when  terrified  ; 
in  cafes  of  danger  the  mQther  flies,  and  carries 
the  whole  of  her  young  with  her.  Her  belly 
does  not  feem  bigger  when  fhe  breeds  than 
common,  for  in  the  time  of  the  true  geflation 
it  is  fcarcely  perceivable  that  fhe  is  with 
young. 

From  infpe&ing  the  form  of  the  feet  it  is 
eafy  to  perceive  that  he  walks  and  runs  auk- 
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Wardly  ; it  is  faid  a man  can  overtake  him 
without  haftening  his  fleps.  He  climbs  up 
trees  with  great  facility,  hides  himfelf  in  the 
leaves  to  catch  birds,  or  hangs  by  the  tail,  the 
extremity  of  which  is  fo  mufcular  and  flexible 
that  he  can  incurvate  any  thing  he  feizes  with 
it.  He  fometimes  remains  a long  while  in 
this  fituation,  his  body  fufpended,  with  his  head 
hanging  downward,  waiting  for  his  prey.  At 
other  times  he  jumps  from  one  tree  to  another, 
as  the  monkies,  with  like  mufcular  flexible 
tails,  which  he  refembles  alfo  in  the  con- 
formation of  his  feet.  Though  carnivorous, 
and  even  greedy  of  blood,  which  he  fucks  with 
avidity,  he  feeds  alfo  upon  reptiles,  infers, 
fugar-canes,  potatoes,  roots,  and  even  leaves 
and  bark  of  trees.  He  may  eafily  be  rendered 
a domeftic  animal,  for  he  is  neither  wild  nor 
ferocious,  and  eafily  tamed;  but  he  creates 
difguft  by  his  fmell,  which  is  more  offenfive 
than  that  of  the  fox  ; his  figure  is  alfo  forbid- 
ding, for  his  ears  are  like  thofe  of  an  ounce,' 
his  tail  refembles  that  of  a ferperit,  his  mouth 
is  cleft  to  the  very  eyes,  his  body  appears  al- 
ways dirty,  becaufe  his  hair  is  neither  fmooth 
nor  curled,  and  feems  as  if  covered  with  dirt. 
His  bad  fmell  refides  in  the  fkin,  for  his  flelh 
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is  eatable.  The  favages  hunt  this  animal  by 
preference,  and  feed  on  his  flefh  heartily. 


SUPPLEMENT*' 


- M.  de  la  BORDE  has  fent  me  an  account 
of  three  opolfums,  which  he  kept  in  a calk  at 
Cayenne  ; in  mofl  particulars  it  agrees  with 
the  description  already  given  ; he  fays  they  are 
very  eafily  tamed,  and  feed  upon  fifh,  flefh , 
bread,  &c.  that  thofe  he  had  poflelTed  no  dif- 
agreeable  fmeli,  but  that  there  are  two  Species, 
the  one  of  which  has  fo  ftrong  an  odour  as  to  be 
called  flicking  by  the  inhabitants,  and  that 
their  flefh  is  not  good  to  eat. 

M.  de  Vofmaër,  to  his  defcription  of  the 
flying  Squirrel,  has  added  a note,  in  which  he 
fays,  “ the  coes-coes  is  the  bojch  of  the  Eafl- 
Indies,  the  philander  of  Seba,  and  the  didelphis 
of  Linnæus.  M.  de  BufFon  has  confined  this 
animal  to  the  new  world,  and  pofitively  denies 
its  exigence  in  the  Eafl-Indies  ;5i  but  we  can 
allure  that  learned  naturalifl  that  Valentin 
and  Seba  Said  no  more  than  the  truth,  in 
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affirming  they  were  common  to  both  Afia  and 
America,  for  I have  had  a male  and  female  fent 
me  from  the  Eaft-Indifes,  and  Dr.  Schloffer,  at 
Amfterdam  received  one  of  the  fame  fpecies 
from  Amboyna.  The  principal  difference 
between  thofe  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies  is 
in  the  colour  of  the  hair,  the  male  of  the 
former  being  of  a yellowifh  white,  and  the  fe- 
male a little  darker,  with  a brown  line  on  the 
back,  and  their  ears  are  lefs  than  thofe  of  the 
latter.  The  heads  alfo  of  the  Weft-India 
fpecies  are  much  fhorter  than  thofe  of  the 
Eaft.”  I have  not  the  fmalleft  reafon  to  doubt 
M.  Vofmaër’s  receiving  two  animals  from  the 
Eaft-Indies,  under  the  name  of  coes-coes, 
but  am  of  opinion  the  differences  which  he 
points  out  are  fufficient  to  induce  us  not  to 
confider  them  the  fame  fpecies  as  the  opoffums. 
I,  however,  confefs  the  juftice  of  his  obferva- 
tion  upon  my  making  the  three  philanders  of 
Seba  the  fame  animal,  when,  in  fa£t,  the  third 
is  a different  fpecies,  and  found  in  the  Philip- 
pine Iflands,  and  poffibly  in  many  parts  of  the 
Eaft-Indies,  where  it  is  called  coes-coes , or 
cufcus.  Chriftopher  Barchewitz  gives  a de- 
fcription  of  this  animal  found  in  the  iOand  of 
Lethy,  and  from  the  hmilarity  it  plainly  ap- 
pears, .that  the  Eaft-India  cufcus  is  of  the  fame 
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genus  as  the  American  opoflum  ; but  that  is  ncr 
proof  of  their  being  of  the  fame  fpecies  ; and 
I am  (fill  of  opinion,  that  the  animals  of  one 
continent  will  not  be  found  in  the  other,  unlefs 
they  have  been  tranfported  thither.  I do  not 
mean  to  deny  the  poffibility  of  the  fame  cli- 
mates in  the  two  continents  producing  fome 
animals  of  exa£Uy  the  fame  fpecies,  provided: 
other  circumftances  were  the  fame  -T  I am  not, 
however,  treating  here  of  poflibilities,  but  of 
general  faéls,  of  which  we  have  given  many 
inftances  in  our  enumeration  of  animals  pe- 
culiar to  the  two  continents  ; and,  upon  the 
whole,  I am  inclined  to  confider  the  coes-coes 
of  the  Eaft-Indies  as  an  animal  whofe  fpecies 
approaches  very  near  that  of  the  opoffums  of 
America,  but  that  they  have  fimilar  kind  of 
differences,  as  are  obfervable  between  the  ja- 
guar and  leopards,  which  of  all  animals  pecu- 
liar to  the  fouthern  climates  of  the  two  conti- 
nents, without  being  the  fame  fpecies,  come  the 
neareft  to  each  other. 
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THE  MARMOSE, 


The  fpecies  of  the  Marmofe,  or  Murine 
Opoffum,  (jig.  132 .)  refembles  that'  of  the 
preceding  ; they  are  natives  of  the  fame  cli- 
mate and  the  fame  continent  ; they  are  very 
much  alike  in  the  form  of  the  body,  the  con^ 
formation  of  the  feet,  in  the  tail,  which  is 
moflly  covered  with  fcales,  except  the  upper 
part,  which  is  hairy,  and  by  the  teeth,  which 
are  more  numerous  than  in  other  quadrupeds. 
But  the  marmofe  is  fmaller,  and  his  fnout 
fharper  \ the  female  has  no  pouch  under  the 
belly,  (he  has  only  two  loofe  fkins  near  the 
thighs,  between  which  the  young  fix  them- 
felves  to  the  teats.  The  parts  of  generation 
of  the  male  and  female  marmofe  refemble,  by 
their  form  and  their  pofition,  thofe  of  the 
opoffum.  When  the  young  are  brought  forth, 
and  fix  themfelves  to  the  teats,  they  are  not  fo 
big  as  fmall  beans.  The  brood  is  alfo  more 
numerous  ; I have  feen  ten  young  ones,  each 
flicking  to  a different  teat,  and  the  mother 
bad  four  more  teats,  which  made  fourteen  in 
K k 2 all. 
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all.  It  is  particularly  on  the  females  of  this 
fpecies  that  the  obfervations,  recommended  in 
the  preceding  article,  fhould  be  made  ; as  I am 
perftiaded  they  bring  forth  a few  days  after  con- 
ception, and  that  the  young  are  only  foetufes 
which  are  not  come  to  the  fourth  part  of  their 
growth.  The  mother  always  mifcarries,  and 
the  foetufes  fave  their  lives  by  flicking  to  the 
teats,  and  never  leaving  them  till  they  have 
acquired  the  growth  and  flrength  which  they 
would  naturally  have  got  in  the  womb,  if  they 
had  remained  until  the  proper  period. 

The  marmofe  has  the  fame  manners,  and  the 
fame  inclinations,  as  the  opoffum  ; both  of  them 
dig  burrows  to  dwell  under  the  ground,  hang 
by  the  extremities  of  their  tails  to  the  branches 
of  trees,  and  rufh  upon  birds  and  fmall  animals  ; 
they  eat  fruit,  corn,  and  roots,  but  they  are  flill 
more  greedy  of  fifh  and  crawrfifh,  which,  it  is 
affirmed,  they  catch  with  their  tails.  This  fa£l, 
however,  is  doubtful,  and  does  not  agree  with 
the  natural  flupidity  attributed  to  thofe  ani- 
mals, who,  according  to  the  relation  of  mofl 
travellers,  do  not  even  know  how  to  move,  fly, 
pr  defend  themfelves,  with  any  degree  of  art. 
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THE  CAYOPOLLIN. 


FERNANDES  is  the  firft  author  who  has 
mentioned  this  animal.  The  Cayopollin,  fays 
he,  is  a fmall  animal,  little  bigger  than  a rat, 
very  much  refembling  the  . opofTum  in  the 
fnout,  ears,  and  tail,  and  which  he  makes  ufe 
of  as  we  do  our  hands;  he  has  thin  tranfparent 
ears;  his  belly,  legs,  and  feet,  are  white.  The 
young,  when  frightened,  feize  hold  of  the 
mother, ‘who  carries  them  up  on  the  trees. 
This  fpecies  is  found  on  the  mountains  of 
New  Spain.  Nieremberg  has  copied  Fer- 
nandes verbatim,  without  any  addition  of  his 
own.  Seba,  who  firft  caufed  this  animal  to  be 
engraved,,  gives  no  defcription  of  it  ; he  only 
fays,  that  he  has  the  head  thicker,  and  the  tail  a 
little  bigger  than  the  marmofe,  and  that  though 
he  is  of  the  fame  kind  he  belongs  to  another 
plimate,  and  even  to  another  continent.  He 
Infers  his  readers  to  Nieremberg  and  Johnfton 
for  a further  defcription  of  this  animal  ; but 
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it  feems  evident  that  neither  of  them  had  feen 
him,  as  they  only  follow  Fernandes.  Neither 
of  thefe  three  authors  fay  that  he  is  a native  of 
Africa,  on  the  contrary,  they  affert,  that  he 
comes  originally  from  the  mountains  of  the 
warm  climates  of  America,  and  yet  Seba,  with- 
out any  authority,  has  pretended,  that  it  is  an 
African  animal.  That  which  we  have  feen 
certainly  came  from  America  ; he  was  larger, 
had  not  the  fnout  fo  (harp,  and  the  tail  was 
longer  than  thofe  of  the  marmofe  ; and  he 
more  refembled  the  opçfFum  than  even  the 
marmofe  does.  Thefe  three  animals  are  much 
alike  in  the  conformation  of  their  interior  and 
exterior  parts,  in  their  additional  bones,  form 
of  their  feet,  in  being  brought  forth  before 
their  entire  formation,  their  long  and  continued 
adherence  to  the  teats,  and  in  their  habits  and 
difpofitions.  They  are  all  three  natives  of  the, 
new  world,  and  of  the  fame  climate  ; they  are 
never  found  in  the  cold  regions  of  America, 
nor  can  hardly  live  in  temperate  climates. 
All  of  them  are  very  ugly  ; their  mouths  ex- 
tended like  that  of  a pike,  their  ears  like  thofe 
of  a bat,  their  tails  like  that  of  a fnake,  with 
their  monkey’s  feet,  prefent  a very  odd  form, 
which  is  rendered  hill  more  difagreeable  by 
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their  bad  fmell,  and  by  the  flownefs  and 
ftupidity  which  accompany  their  aétions  and 
manners. 


THE  ELEPHANT. 


THE  Elephant,  the  human  fpecies  except- 
ed, is  the  moft  confiderable  animal  of  this 
world;  he  furpaffesall  terreftrial  beings  in  fize, 
and  comes  near  to  man  for  underftanding,  as 
much,  at  leaft,  as  matter  can  approach  rational 
faculties.  The  elephant,  dog,  beaver,  and 
ape,  of  all'the  animated  beings,  have  the  moft 
admirable  inftindt  ; but  this  inftindt,  which  is* 
only  the  produdt  of  all  the  interior  and  exterior 
faculties  of  the  animal,  manifefts  itfelf  very 
differently  in  every  one  of  thefe  fpecies.  The  dog 
is  naturally  as  cruel  and  bloody  as  the  wolf  ; 
but  his  ferocious  nature  is  to  be  conquered  by 
gentlenefs  : he  only  differs  from  the  other  ani- 
mals of  prey,  by  poffefling  a degree  of  fenfibilityr 
which  makes  him  fufceptible  of  affe&ion,  and 
capable  of  attachment.  He  has  from  nature 
this  difpofition,  which  man  has  cultivated  and 
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improved  by  a confiant  and  ancient  fociety  with 
this  animal.  The  dog  alone  was  worthy  of  this 
attention,  as  he  is  more  capable  than'  any  other 
quadruped  of  foreign  impreflions,  his  focial  na- 
ture has  improved  all  his  relative  faculties. 
His  fenfibility,  tradlablé  temper,  courage,  ta- 
lents, and  even  his  manners,  are  modified  by 
the  example  and  qualities  of  his  mailer.  He 
has  not  then,  from  nature,  all  thofe  qualifica- 
tions he  appears  to  poffefs,  but  has  acquired 
them  from  his  intercourfe  with  men  ; he  is  only 
more  fufceptible  of  tuition  than  other  animals  ; 
far  from  having,  like  molt  of  them,  a difgufl 
for  man,  his  inclination  leads  him  to  feek  their 
fociety  : adluated  by  a defire  of  pleafing,  his 
tradlability,  fidelity,  confiant  fubmiffion,  and 
that  attention  neeeflary  to  adt  in  confequence 
of  man’s  orders,  are  the  refult  of  this  natural 
fentiment. 

The  ape,  on  the  contrary,  is  untradlableand 
extravagant  ; his  nature  isperverfe  ; he  has  no 
relative  fenfibility,  no  gratitude  for  good  treat- 
ment, and  no  remembrance  of  favours,  in- 
fluence him  ; he  is  naturally  averfe  to  theTo- 
ciety  of  man,  he  hates  conflraint,  is  mifchie- 
vous  by  nature,  and  inclined  to  do  every  thing 
hurtful  and  difagreeable.  But  thefe  real  faults 
are  compenfated  by  feeming  perfedlions.  His 
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exterior  conformation  refembles  that  of  man, 
he  has  arms,  hands,  and  fingers.  The  ufe  of 
thefe  parts  alone,  makes  him  fuperior  in  dexte- 
rity to  other  animals  ; and  the  relation  that  he 
has  to  us  by  a fimilarity  of  motions,  and  the 
conformity  of  his  actions,  pleafe  and  deceive 
us,  and  induce  us  to  attribute  to  interior  qua- 
lities, what  depends  merely  on  the  formation 
of  his  members. 

The  beaver,  who  feems  inferior  to  the  dog 
and  ape,  by  his  individual  faculties,  has  receiv- 
ed from  Nature  a gift  almoft  equivalent  to  that 
of  fpeech  : he  makes  himfelf  fo  well  underftood 
by  thofe  of  his  own  fpecies,  as  to  bring  them 
together,  to  a£t  in  concert,  and  to  undertake 
and  execute  large  and  long  continued  labours 
in  common  ; and  this  focial  love,  as  well  as  the 
produ&  of  their  reciprocal  underftanding,  have 
better  claims  to  our  admiration,  than  the  dex- 
terity of  the  ape,  or  the  faithfulnefs  of  the 
dog. 

Thus  the  dog’s  genius  is  only  borrowed  ; the 
ape  has  but  the  appearance  of  fagacity,  and 
the  beaver  is  dnly  fenfible  in  regard  to  himfelf, 
and  thofe  of  his  fpecies.  The  elephant  is  fupe- 
rior to  them  all  three,  for  in  him  are  united  all 
their  mofl  eminent  qualities.  The  hand  is  the 
principal  organ  of  the  ape’s  dexterity  ; theele- 
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phant  is  equally  fo  with  his  trunk,  which  ferves 
him  inftead  of  arms  and  hands,  by  it  he  can 
lift  up,  and  feize  fmall  as  well  as  large  objets, 
carry  them  to  his  mouth,  place  them  on  his 
back,  hold  them  faft,  or  throw  them  to  a dif- 
tance  ; he  has  at  the  fame  time  thedocility  of  the 
dog  ; he  is',  like  him,  fufceptible  of  gratitude, 
capable  of  a ftrong  attachment,  attends  upon 
man  without  relu&ance,  and  fubmits  to  him, 
not  fo  much  by  force,  as  good  treatment  ; 
ferves  him  with  zeal,  intelligence, -and  fidelity; 
in  fine,  the  elephant,  as  the  beaver,  likes  the 
fociety  of  his  own  fpecies,  and  by  whom  he  is 
underftood.  They  are  often  feen  to  aflemble 
together,  difperfe,  and  a£t  in  concert,  and  if 
they  do  not  carry  on  any  work  in  common,  it 
is,  perhaps,  only  for  want  of  room  and  tranquil- 
lity ; for  men  have  been  very  anciently  multi- 
plied in  all  the  regions  inhabited  by  the  ele- 
phant ; he  confequently  lives  in  fear  and  anxie- 
ty, and  is  no  where  a peaceful  pofleflor  of  a 
fpace  large  enough  to  efiablifh  a fecure  habita- 
tion. We  have  feen  that  all  thefe  advantages 
are  requifite  to  manifeft  the  talents  of  the  bea- 
ver, and  wherever  men  are  fettled,  he  lofes  his 
Induftry,  and  ceafes  to  build.  Every  being  has 
its  relative  value  in  Nature.  To  judge  of 
the  elephant,  we  muft  allow  him  to  poflefs  the 
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fagacity  of  the  beaver,  the  dexterity  of  the  apej 
the  fentiment  of  the  dog,  with  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantages of  ftrength,  bignefs,  and  longevity. 
We  mull  not  forget  his  arms,  or  tufks,  with 
which  he  can  pierce  through,  and  conquer  the 
lion.  We  fhould  alfo  recollect  that  he  fhakes 
the  ground  at  every  ftep  ; that  with  his  trunk 
he  roots  out  trees  ; that  with  the  ftrength  of 
his  body,  he  makes  a breach  in  a wall  ; that 
though  tremendous  by  his  ftrength,  he  is  more 
invincible  by  the  refiftance  of  his  bulky  maf- 
fivenefs,  and  the  thick  nefs  of  his  fkin  ; that  he 
can  carry  on  his  back  an  armed  tower  filled 
with  many  men  ; and  that  he  alone  moves  ma- 
chines, and  carries  burthens,  which  fix  horfes 
cannot  move.  To  this  prodigious  ftrength, 
he  joins,  courage,  prudence,  coolnefs,  and  an 
exa£t  obedience  ; he  preferves  moderation  even 
in  his  moft  violent  pallions  ; he  is  more  con- 
fiant than  impetuous  in  love  : in  anger  he  does 
not  forget  his  friends  ; he  never  attacks  any 
but  thofe  who  have  given  him  fome  offence  ; 
and  he  remembers  favours  as  long  as  injuries. 
Having  no  tafte  for  flefh,  and  feeding  chiefly 
upon  vegetables,  he  is  not  naturally  an  enemy 
to  any  living  creature  ; he  is  beloved  by  them 
all,  fince  all  of  them  refped,  and  no  one  has 
caufè  to  fear  him.  For  thefe  reafons,  men  at 
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all  times  have  had  a fort  of  veneration  for  this 
firft  of  animals.  The  ancients  confidered  the 
elephant  as  a miracle  of  Nature,  and  he  is  in 
reality  her  greateft  effort  : they  have  attributed 
to  him,  without  hefitation,  intelledlual  quali- 
ties and  moral  virtues. 

Pliny,  Ælian,  Solinus,  Plutarch,  and  other 
authors  more  modern,  have  even  given  to  this 
animal  rational  faculties,  a natural  innate  re- 
ligion, the  obfervation  of  a daily  worfhip,  fuch 
as  that  of  the  fun  and  moon,  the  ufe  of  ablution 
before  adoration,  a fpirit  of  divination,  piety 
towards  heaven,  and  their  fellow  creatures, 
whom  they  aflift  at  their  deaths  ; and  after 
their  deceafe,  exprefs  their  regret  by  tears,  and 
cover  them  with  earth.  The  Indians,  prepof- 
fefiTed  with  the  opinion  of  the  metemfychofis, 
are  to  this  day  perfuaded,  that  a body  fo  majef- 
tiç  as  that  of  the  elephant  cannot  be  animated 
but  by  the  fouj  of  a great  man,  or  a king.  They 
refped  at  Siam  Laos,  and  Pegu,  white  ele- 
phants 

* The  white  elpphant,  ft)  much  yefpc£leçî  in  India,  and 
who  has  been  the  caufe  of  fo  many  wars,  is  very  fmall  and 
wrinkled  with  age.  He  is  attended  by  feveral  mandarins  who 
are  appointed  to  take  care  of  him,  and  his  victuals  is  prefented 
to  him  in  large  golden  w fiels } his  apartment  is  very  mag- 
nificent, and  gilt  all  round.  At  about  a league  from  the 
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phants  as  the  living  manes  of  the  Emperors 
of  India.  They  have  each  of  them  a palace, 
a number  of  fervants,  golden  veflels,  exquifite 
dainties,  magnificent  trappings,  and  are  ab- 
folved  from  all  labour  and  obedience  ; the  liv- 
ing Emperor  is  the  only  one  before  whom  they 
kneel  down,  and  the  monarch  returns  the  fa- 
lute.  Thefe  flattering  attentions  they  refpedt, 
but  they  do  not  infpire  them  with  vanity  ; they 
have  not  confequently  a human  foul,  and  this 
circumftance  fhould  be  fufflcient  to  prove  it  to 
the  Indians. 

Without  adopting  the  credulities  of  anti- 
quity, and  the  puerile  fidUons  of  fuperftition, 
the  elephant  is  an  animal  ftill  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  a philofopher,  who  ought  to  confider 
him  as  a being  of  the  firftdiftin&ion.  He  de- 
fences to  be  known,  and  to  be  obferved  ; we 
fhall  therefore  write  his  hiftory  with  impar- 
tiality ; we  fhall  confider  him  at  firft  in  his  flate 
of  nature  when  he  is  free  and  independent,  and 
afterwards  in  his  fervile  condition,  when  the 

will 


country-houfe  belonging  to  the  king,  is  another  white  elephant, 
kept  as  a fuccefl'or  to  the  former,  whom  they  fay  is  300  years 
old.  He  is  alfo  attended  by  mandarins,  and  his  mother  and 
aunt  are  kept  with  him  out  of  refpedt.  Premier  Voyage  du  F, 
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will  of  his  matter  becomes  the  caufe  of  his 
a£tions.  ' . 

In  a wild  fiate,  the  elephant  is  neither  bloody 
F.or  ferocious  ; he  is  of  a mild  temper,  and 
never  makes  a bad  ufe  of  his  arms,  or  his 
flrength  ; for  he  never  employs  or  exerts  them 
but  in  his  own  defence,  or  in  protecting  others 
of  his  fpecies.  His  manners  are  facial,  for  he 
is  feldom  wandering  alone  : they  commonly 
walk  in  troops,  the  oldeft  leading,  and  the  next 
in  age  bringing  up  the  rear  ; the  young  and  the 
weak  keeping  in  the  middle.  The  females 
carry  their  young,  and  hold  them  clofe  with 
their  trunks.  They  only  obferve  this  order  in 
perilous  marches  when  they  go  to  feed  on  culti- 
vated. lands;  they  travel  with  lefs  precaution  in 
forefts  and  falitary  places,  but  without  feparat- 
ing  to  fuch  a diftance  as  not  to  be  able  to  give 
to  each  other  mutual  afliflance,  and  warnings 
of  danger.  Some,  however,  ftraggle,  and 
remain  behind,  and  it  is  none  but  thefe  the 
hunters  dare  attack,  for  a fmall  army  would  be 
requifite  to  aflail  the  whole  herd,  and  they  could 
not  conquer  without  a great  lofs  of  men.  It 
i's  even  dangerous  to  do  them  the  lead  injury 
for  they  go  flraight  to  the  offender,  and  not- 
withftandirig-the  great  heavinefs  of  their  bodies 
* they 
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they  walk  fo  fad  that  they  eafily  overtake  the 
mod  agile  man  ; they  pierce  him  through  with 
their  tufks,  or  feizewith  their  trunks,  throw  him 
againd  a dene,  and  then  kill  him  by  treading  him 
under  their  feet.  But  it  is  only  when  they  have 
been  provoked  that  they  become  fo  furious  and 
fo  implacable:  they  do  no  harm  to  thofe  who  do 
not  didurb  them  ; yet,  as  they  are  very  fufpi- 
cious,  and  fênfible  of  injuries,  it  is  proper  to 
avoid  them  ; and  the  travellers  who  frequent  the 
countries  where  they  are  numerous,  light  great 
fires  in  the  night,  and  beat  drums,  to  prevent 
their  approach.  It  is  faid  that  when  they  have 
been  once  attacked  by  men,  or  have  fallen  into  a 
fnare,  they  never  forget  it,  but  feek  for  revenge 
on  all  occafions.  As  they  have  a mod  exqui- 
dte  fenfe  of  fmelling,  perhaps  more  perfeét 
than  that  of  any  other  animal,  they  fmell  a maii 
at  a great  didance,  and  can  eafily  follow  him 
by  the  feent.  The  ancients  have  written  that 
the  elephant  tears  up  the  grafs  w^here  the  hun- 
ters have  paded,  and  with  their  trunks  convey 
it  to  each  other,  in  order  to  give  information  of 
the  padage  and  march  of  the  enemy,  Thefe 
animals  are  fond  of  the  banks  of  rivers,  deep 
vailles,  fliady  places,  and  marfhy  grounds. 
They  cannot  go  long  without  whaler,  which 
they  make  thick  and  muddy  before  they  drink. 
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They  often  fill  their  trunks  with  water,  either 
toconvey'it  to  their  mouths,  or  only  to  cool 
their  nofes,  and  to  amufe  themfelves  in  fprink- 
ling  it  around  them.  They  cannot  fupport 
cold,  andfuffer  equally  from  exceffive  heat  ; to 
avoid  the  burning  rays  of  the  fun,  'they  pene- 
trate into  the  thickeft  recelfes  of  the  forefts. 
They  bathe  often  in  the  water  ; the  enormous 
fize  of  their  bodies  is  rather  an  advantage  to 
them  in  fwimming,  and  they  do  not  fink  fo  deep 
in  the  water  as  other  animals  , befides,  the 
length  of  their  trunks,  which  they  ereét  in  the 
air,  and  through  which  they  breathe,  takes  from 
them  all  fear  of  being  drowmed. 

Their  common  food  is  roots,  herbs,  leaves, 
and  young  branches  ; they  alfo  eat  fruit  and 
corn,  but  they  have  a diflike  to  flefh  and  fifh. 
When  one  of  them  finds  a good  pafture,  he 
calls  the  others,  and  invites  them  to  come  and 
feed  with  him.  As  they  receive  a great  quan- 
tity of  fodder,  they  often  change  their  place, 
and  when  they  find  cultivated  lands  they  make 
a prodigious  wrafte  ; their  bodies  being  of  an 
enormous  weight,  they  deftroy  ten  times  more 
wdth  their  feet,  than  they  confume  for  their 
food,  which  may  be  reckoned  at  i5olbs.  of 
grafs  daily  ; and  as  they  always  keep  in  great 
numbers  together,  they  wdll  lay  wafte  a 
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large  territory  in  an  hour’s  time  ; for  this  reafon 
thé  Indians  atld  Negroes  exert  every  means  to 
prèverït  their  vifits,  and  to  drive  them  away  ; 
they  make  great  noifes,  and  large  fires  round 
their  cultivated  lands  ; yet,  notwithftanding 
thefe  precautions,  the  elephants  often  take  pof- 
feffion  of  them,  drive  away  the  cattle  and  men, 
and  fometimes  pull  down  their  cottages.  It  is 
difficult  to  frighten  them,  as  they  are  little  fuf- 
ceptible  of  fear  ; the  only  things  that  can  flop 
their  progrefs  are  fire-works,  and  crackers 
thrown  amongft  them  ; the  fudden  and  repeated 
noife  of  which  fometimes  occafions  them  to 
turn  back.  It  is  very  difficult  to  part  them, 
for  they  commonly  a£t  together  whether  they 
attack,  proceed,  or  turn  back. 

When  the  females  come  in  feafon  this  focial 
intercourfe  yields  to  a more  lively  fentiment  ; 
the  herd  feparate  in  pairs,  having  each  chofen 
their  mates  ; they  then  feek  for  folitary  places, 
and  in  their  march  love  feems  to  precede  and 
modefty  to  follow  them  , for  they  obferve  the 
greateft  myftery  in  their  amours,  and  they  have 
never  been  feen  to  couple.  They  avoid  the 
infpeftion  of  their  own  fpecies,  and,  perhaps, 
know  better  than  ourfelves  the  pure  delight  of 
fecret  pleafure,  being  wholly  taken  with  one 
beloved  objeét.  They  retire  into  (hady  woods 
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and  mod  folitary  places,  to  give  themfelves 
up,  without  difturbance  or  redraint,  to  the  im- 
pulfes  of  Nature,  which  are  drong  and  lading, 
as  they  have  long  intervals  between  their  fea- 
fons  of  love.  The  female  goes  two  years  with 
young  ; when  (he  is  in  that  condition  the  male 
abdains  from  her,  and  thus  are  they  fubje&ed 
to  the  influence  of  love  but  once  in  three 
years.  They  bring  forth  only  one  young, 
which  has  teeth  at  its  birth,  and  is  then  bigger 
than  a wild  boar  ; his  tufks  are  not  vifible, 
but  they  appear  foon  after,  and  when  fix 
months  old  they  are  fome  inches  long.  At 
that  age  the  elephant  is  bigger  than  an  ox, 
and  the  tulks  continue  to  increafe  till  he  is 
much  advanced  in  years,  provided  the  animal 
is  in  health,  and  at  liberty,  for  it  is  fcarcely 
to  be  imagined  how  much  flavery  and  un- 
natural food  change  his  natural  habit  and 
conditution. 

The  elephant  is  eafily  tamed,  brought  into 
fubmifiion,  and  indru£lêd,  and  as  he  is  the 
dronged  and  mod  fenfible  of  animals,  he  is 
more  ferviceable  than  any  of  theni  ; but  he 
feems  always  to  feel  his  fervile  condition,  for 
though  fubjeét  to  the  powerful  impreflions  of 
love  they  never  couple,  nor  produce  in  a date 
of  dornedicity.  His  paflion,  irritated  by  con- 
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flraint,  degenerates  into  fury;  as  he  cannot  in- 
dulge it  without  witneffes  he  becomes  violent 
and  intradable,  and  the  ftrongeft  chains  and 
fetters  are  often  found  neceffary  to  flop  his 
impetuofity,  and  fubdue  his  anger.  Thus  the 
elephant  differs  from  all  domeftic  animals 
which  man  treats  or  manages  as  beings  with- 
out will  ; he  is  not  like  thefe  born  flaves, 
which  we  train  or  multiply  for  our  ufe.  Here 
the  individual  alone  is  a Have,  the  fpecies  re- 
mains independent,  and  conftantly  refufes  to 
increafe  for  the  benefit  of  their  tyrants.  This 
alone  fhews  in  the  elephant  elevated  fentiments 
fuperior  to  the  nature  of  common  brutes.  To 
be  agitated  by  the  mod  ardent  defires,  and  to 
deny  themfelves  the  fatisfadion  of  enjoying 
them  ; to  be  fubjeded  to  all  the  fury  of  love, 
and  yet  not  violate  the  laws  of  modefty,  are, 
perhaps,  the  higheft  efforts  of  human  virtue, 
but  which  in  thefe  majeftie  animals  are  all 
fuggefted  by  inftind,  and  from  which  they 
never  deviate.  Enraged  that  they  cannot  be 
gratified  without  witneffes  their  fury  becomes 
ftronger  than  their  pallion  of  love,  deftroys  the 
effeds  of  it,  and  provokes,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  anger  which,  in  thofe  inftants^  renders  the 
elephant  more  dangerous  than  any  other  wild 
animal. 

Mm2  We 
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We  fhould  be  inclined  to  doubt  of  tftis  fa&, 
if  it  were  poflible,  but  ruturalifts,  hiftorians, 
and  travellers,  all  agree,  that  the  elephants  ne- 
ver produce  in  a domeftic  flate.  The  kings 
of  India  keep  a great  number  of  them,  and 
after  having  endeavoured  in  vain  to  make 
them  multiply,  like  other  dorneftic  animals, 
they  found  it  necellary  to  part  the  males  frpiij 
the  females,  to  prevent  that  fury  -which  is 
occafioned  by  the  irritation  of  defines  they 
will  not  fatisfy  in  a flate  of  fubje£Uon.  There 
are,  therefore,  no  domeftic  elephants  but  what 
have  been  wild,  and  the  manner  o,f  takings 
taming,  and  bringing  them  into  fubmiftion  de- 
fences particular  attention,  In  the  middle  of 
forefts,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  places  fre-? 
quentedby  the  elephants,  a fpot  is  chofen,  and 
encircled  with  pallifadoes  ; the  ftrongeft  trees 
of  the  foreft  ferve  for  flakes,  to  which  are 
faftened  crofs  pieces  of  timber,  which  fupport 
the  other  flakes.  A man  may  eafily  pafs 
through  this  pallifado  ; a large  opening  is 
alfo  left,  through  which  the  elephant  may  go. 
in,  and  over  it  is  a trap,  or  large  flake,  which 
is  let  down  to  fhut  the  opening  after  the  ani- 
mal has  entered.  To  bring  him  to  this  in- 
clofure  the  hunters  take  a tame  female,  who 
is  in  feafon,  with  them  into  the  foreft,  and 

when 
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when  they  think  fhe  is  near  enough  to  be  heard 
they  oblige  her  to  make  the  cry  of  love  ; the 
wild  male  anfwers  immediately,  and  begins  his 
march  to  meet  her.  She  is  then  led  towards  the 
inclofure,  repeating  her  call  now  and  then  ; file 
arrives  firft,  and  the  male  following  her  track 
enters  through  the  fame  gate.  As  foon  as  he 
perceives  himfelf  enclofed  his  ardour  vanilhes, 
and  when  he  difcovers  the  hunters  he  becomes 
furious  ; they  throw  ropes  at  him  with  a run- 
ning knot,  by  which  they  fetter  his  legs  and 
trunk  ; they  then  bring  two  or  three  tame  ele- 
phants, led  by  dexterous  men,  and  endeavour 
to  tie  him  to  one  of  them  ; in  fhort,  by  dint  of 
dexterity,  ftrength,  terror,  and  carefles,  they 
fucceed  in  taming  him  in  a few  days. 

I fhall  not  enter  into  more  particulars  on 
this  fubjeft,  but  only  refer  to  thofe  travellers 
who  have  been  occular  witneflfes  of  the  manner 
of  hunting  the  elephants  * ; it  varies  according 

to 

* For  the  purpofe  of  hunting  the  elephant,  at  a little  di&ance 
from  Luovo,  they  have  a kind  of  amphitheatre,  furrounded  with 
high  walls,  where  thofe  are  placed  who  wiffi  to  fee  the  fport.  In 
the  middle  of  thefe  walls  a pallifade  is  formed,  with  flrong  flakes 
£xed  in  the  ground  ; a pretty  large  opening  is  left  on  the  fide  next 
the  foreft,  and  a fmaller  one  towards  the  city,  into  which  the  ele- 
phant can  enter  with  difficulty.  Upon  the  day  fixed  upon  for  the 
ehace,  the  hunters  go  into  the  forefts  upon  fome  tame  female  ele- 
phants, 
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to  different  countries,  and  according  to  the 
power  and  the  abilities  of  thofe  who  make  war 
againft  them,  for  inftead  of  ere&ing,  like  the 
kings  of  Siam,  walls,  terraces,  or  making  pal- 
lifades  around  large  inclofures,  the  poor  negroes 
ufe  the  tnofl;  fimple  fnares  ; they  dig  pits  in  the- 
paffages,  where  the  elephants  are  known  to 
pafs,  fo  deep  as  to  prevent  their  getting  out 
again  when  fallen  in. 

The  elephant,  when  once  tamed,  becomes 
the  mod  tradable  and  fubmiflive  of  all  ani- 
mals ; 

phants,  covering  themfelves  with  leaves  to  prevent  being  feen  ; 
having  reafon  to  fuppofe  there  are  wild  ones  near,  they  make  the 
females  utter  certain  cries,  and  which  the  wild  males  inflantly 
anfwer  ; the  hunter  then  drives  the  female  back, to  the  above  am- 
phitheatre, whither  the  male  conftantly  follows  her,  and  being 
entered  the  large  opening  is  immediately  fhut.  At  the  one  we 
were  prefent  the  females  went  out  on  the  other  fide,  but  from  the 
fmallnefs  of  the  fize  the  wild  one  refufed  to  enter j the  females 
repeated  their  cries,  and  fome  of  the  Siamefe  began  toirritate  him, 
by  clapping  their  hands,  and  crying^ajf,  fatj  while  others  ftruck 
him  with  long  poles  that  had  (harp  points,  all  of  whom  he  pur- 
fued,  but  they  efcapcd  by  flipping  between  the  pallifades, 
fufficient  fpaces  being  left  for  that  purpofe  ; at  length  be 
fixed  upon  one  whom  he  purfued  with  great  fury,  and  the 
man  running  into  this  narrow  pafTage  the  elephant  followed 
him,  but  the  tnoment  hq  entered  the  bars,  before  and  be- 
hind, w'ere  let  fall,  and  he  no  fuoner  found  himfelf  in  the 
fnare  than  he  made  the  moft  violent  efforts,  and  raifed  the 
moft  hideous  crics.  The  hunters  then  endeavoured  to  footh 
him  by  flinging  quantities  of  Water  upon  his  bedy  and  trunk, 

rubbing 
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mais  ; he  conceives  an  afFe&ion  for  his  leader, 
cardies  him,  and  feems  to  forefee  whatever 
can  pleafe  him  ; in  a little  time  he  underftands 
figns,  and  even  the  exprefiion  of  founds  ; he 
diftinguiihes  the  tones  of  command,  anger,  or 
approbation,  and  ads  accordingly.  He  never 
miftakes  the  voice  of  his  mafter  ; he  receives 
his  orders  with  attention,  executes  them  with 
prudence  and  eagernefs,  but  without  precipita- 
tion, for  his  motions  are  always  meafured,  and 
his  character  feems  to  participate  of  the  gravity 
of  his  body.  He  is  eafily  taught  to  bend  his 

knees, 

rubbing  him  with  leaves,  putting  oil  on  his  ears,  and  bringing 
tame  elephants,  who  feemed  to  carefs  him  with  their  trunks,  one 
of  which,  properly  trained,  was  mounted  by  a man  who  made 
him  go  backwards  and  forwards  to  (hew,  as  it  were,  the  Arranger 
that  he  had  nothing  to  fear.  Ropes  were  thrown  round  his  hind 
legs  and  body,  and  then  the  bar  was  taken  away  from  the  farther 
end,  where  being  come  he  was  tied  to  two  tame  elephants  one 
of  each  fide  of  him  5 thefe  led  him  the  way  while  another  pufned 
him  behind  with  his  head  until  they  came  to  a kind  of  lhadc 
where  he  was  fattened  to  a large  poft,  like  the  capftan  of  a fhip, 
and  there  left ’till  the  next  day.  While  here,  one  of  theBramir.s, 
or  priefts,  drefled  in  white,  and  mounted  on  another  elephant, 
goes  to  him  and  fprinkles  him  with  confecrated  water,  which 
they  imagine  has  the  power  of  divetting  him  of  his  ferocity. 
Next  day  he  is  marched  off  with  the  other  elephants,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  they  are  in  general  perfe&ly  tame. 
Premier  Voyage  du  P.  Packard. 

In  Ethiopia  they  take  great  numbers  of  thefe  animals  by 
forming  an  enclofure  in  the  the  thickett  parts  of  the  foretts, 
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knees,  to  aflift  thofe  who  ride  on  his  back  ; he 
carefTes  his  friends,  falutes  the  perfons  he  is 
direéted  to  take  notice  of,  lifts  up  burdens,  and 
helps  to  load  himfelf  with  his  trunk  ; he  has 
no  averfion  to  being  cloathed,  and  feems  to 
delight  in  a golden  harnefs  or  magnificent 
trappings  ; he  is  eafily  put  into  traces,  and 
often  employed  in  drawing  ; he  draws  evenly, 
without  flopping,  or  any  marks  of  diflike, 
provided  he  is  not  infulted  by  unfeafonable  cor- 
re&ion,  and  that  his  driver  feems  to  approve 
the  fpontaneous  exertion  of  his  ftrength.  His 
condu£tor  is  mounted  on  his  neck,  and  makes 

uf© 

leaving  a fufficient  opening,  with  a door  lying  flat  on  the  ground  j 
the  hunters  fit  to  watch  for  the  elephant  on  a tree,  and  as  foon 
as  he  enters  they  draw  up  the  door  with  a rope,  then  defcend  and 
attack  him  with  arrows,  but  if  by  any  chance  he  gets  out  of  his 
confinement,  he  kills  every  man  that  he  can  come  near.  L’df^ 
rique  de  Mar  mol. 

At  Ceylon  they  take  the  elephant  by  digging  deep  ditches  and 
lightly  covering  them  over,  in  places  frequented  by  thefe  ani- 
mals, who  coming  upon  this  covering  in  the  night,  unavoidably 
fall  in  and  are  unable  to  get  out  again  ; here  the  (laves  fupp'y 
them  with  food,  to  whom  they,  in  a (hort  time,  are  fo  accuf- 
tomed,  and  familiar,  as  to  be  led  up  to  Goa  perfectly  tame. 
They  have  alfo  a mode  of  hunting  them  with  two  tame  females, 
whom  they  take  into  the  forelts,  and  coming  near  a wild  ele- 
phant, they  let  them  loofe  ; thefe  go  up  to  the  ftrange  one  on 
each  fide,  prefs  fo  elofely  againft  him  as  to  force  him  their  way1, 
and  render  it  impoflible  for  him  to  efcape.  Memoir  y touchant  la 
Indes  Orientales.  Voyage  de  la  Compagnies  des  Indes.  V oyages 
P.  Pbilippef  Tècvenot,  &c. 
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tjfe  of  an  iron  rod,  hooked  at  the  end,  with 
which  he  ftrikes  him  on  the  head,  or  Tides,  to 
make  him  turn,  or  increafe  his  pace  ; but  a 
Word  is  commonly  fufficient,  efpecially  if  the 
animal  has  had  time  to  make  himfelf  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  conductor,  and  has  a confi- 
dence in  him.  His  attachment  is  fometimes 
fo  fïrong,  and  fo  lading,  and  his  affection  fo 
great,  that  he  will  refufe  to  ferve  a fécond  per- 
fon,  and  has  been  known  to  die  of  grief,  when 
in  a fit  of  rage  he  has  happened  to  deflroy  his 
keeper. 

The  fpecies  of  the  elephant  is  numerous* 
though  they  bring  forth  but  one  in  two  or 
three  years.  As  the  life  of  animals  is  (hort 
the  more  they  feem  to  multiply.  In  the  ele- 
phant the  length  of  life  compenfates  for  the 
fmall  number  ; and  if  it  is  true  that  they  live 
2oo  years,  and  propagate  until  they  are  120, 
each  couple  may  bring  forth  forty  in  that  time. 
Befides,  having  nothing  to  fear  from  other 
animals,  and  by  men  are  taken  with  great 
difficulty  and  danger,  the  fpecies  has  not  de- 
creafed,  and  is  generally  difperfed  in  all  the 
fputhern  parts  of  Africa  and  Afia.  They  are 
numerous  at  Ceylon,  in  the  Mogul  dominions, 
in  Bengal,  Siam,  Pegu,  and  the  other  terri- 
tories of  India.  They  are,  perhaps,  in  a 
vol.  vu.  N n greater 
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greater  number  in  thé  South  of  Africa,  except 
fome  parts  which  they  have  abandoned,  fince 
they  have  been  fo  fully  inhabited  by  men. 
They  are  faithful  to  their  country,  and  confiant 
to  their  climate,  for  though  they  can  live  in 
temperate  regions  it  does  not  feem  that  they 
ever  attempted  to  fettle,  or  even  to  travel 
into  them.  They  were  formerly  unknown  in 
Europe.  It  does  not  feem  that  Homer,  who 
fpeaks  of  the  ivory,  knew  the  animal  from 
whom  it  is  obtained.  Alexander  was  the  firft 
who  rode  upon  an  elephant  in  Eufope.  He  fent 
into  Greece  thofe  which  he  took  at  Porus, 
and  were,  perhaps,  the  fame  which  Pyrrhus 
employed  feveral  years  after  againft  the  Ro- 
mans, in  the  Tarentine  war,  and  with  which 
Curius  adorned  his  triumph  into  Rome.  An- 
nibal  afterwards  brought  them  from  Africa, 
made  them  pafs  the  Alps,  and  led  them  almoft 
to  the  gates  of  Rome. 

From  time  immemorial  the  Indians  have 
made  ufe  of  elephants  in  war.  Among  thofe 
nations  unacquainted  with  military  difcipline 
they  formed  their  belt  troop,  and  as  long  as 
battles  were  decided  by  iron  weapons  they  com- 
monly vanquilhed.  Yet  we  learn  by  hiflory, 
that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  foonufed  them- 
felves  to  thofe  monilers  of  war  ; they  opened 
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their  ranks  to  let  them  go  through  ; they  did 
not  attempt  to  wound  them,  but  threw  all  their 
darts  againft  their  leaders,  who  were  obliged 
to  turn  all  their  attention  to  the  elephant,  when 
feparated  from  their  troops.  Now  fire  is  be- 
come the  element  of  war,  and  the  principal  in- 
finiment of  death,  elephants,  who  are  afraid 
of  noife  and  flame,  would  be  rather  an  incum- 
brance in  battle,»  and  more  dangerous  than 
u'feful.  The  , kings  of  India  flill  arm  their 
elephants  in  war,  but  it  is  more  for  fhew  than 
real  fervice  ; yet  they  derive  from  thefe  ani- 
mals the  fame  utility  that  arifes  from  an  army 
which  is  to  enflave  their  equals  ; they  make 
ufe  of  them  to  fubdue  the  wild  elephants. 
The  moft  powerful  monarchs  of  the  Indies 
have  now  above  200  elephants  for  war.  They 
keep  many  others,  for  different  fer vices,  and 
to  carry  the  large  cages  in  which  their  women 
travel  ; it  is  a perfectly  fafe  way  of  travelling, 
for  the  elephant  never  Humbles  ; but  time  is 
required  to  be  ufed  to  the  motions  of  his  pace. 
The  bed  place  is  upon  the  neck,  as  there  you 
ride  more  eafy  than  on  the  fhoulders  or  the 
back  ; but  in  war,  or  hunting,  feveral  men  ride 
the  fame  elephant  : the  condu&or  rides  on  his 
neck,  and  the  hunters,  or  warriors,  are  placed 
on  other  parts  of  his  body. 

N n % 
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In  thofe  happy  regions,  where  our  cannons  • 
and  murdering  arts  are  yet  fcarcely  known,  they 
fight  ftill  upon  elephants.  At  Cochin,  and  in 
the  other  parts  of  Malabar,  they  make  no  ufe 
of  horfes,  and  all  thofe  who  do  not  fight  on  foot 
are  mounted  upon  elephants.  In  Tonquin, 
Siam,  and  Pegu,  the  king  and  all  the  grandees 
ride  upon  elephants  ; on  feftival  days  they  are 
preceded  and  followed  by  a,  great  number  of 
thefe  animals,  richly  caparifoned,  and  covered 
with  the  richeft  fluffs.  They  furround  their 
tufks  with  gold  and  filver  rings  ; they  paint 
their  ears  and  cheeks  ; they  crown  them  with 
garlands,  and  their  harnefs  is  ornamented  with 
little  belk  ; they  feem  to  delight  in  a magnifi- 
cent attire,  and  the  more  their  trappings  are 
rich  and  fplendid  the  more  they  are  chearful 
andcarelling.  The  elephants  are  only  polifhed 
to  that  degree  in  the  Eaft- Indies,  for  in  Africa 
they  can  fcarcely  tame  them.  The  Afiatics, 
anciently  civilized,  have  reduced  the  education 
of  the  elephant  into  a fyftem,  and  they  have 
inftru&ed  and  modified  him  according  to  their 
manners.  But  of  all  the  Africans  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  the  only  people  who  trained  up 
the  elephants  to  war,  becaufe  at  the  time  of 
the  fplendorof  their  commonwealth  they  were, 
perhaps,  more  civilized  than  any  other  of  the 

eaftern 
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^aftern  nations.  At  this  time  no  wild  elephants 
are  found  in  all  that  part  of  Africa  on  this  fide 
Mount  Atlas  ; there  are  even  few  beyond  thofe 
mountains,  as  fair  as  the  river  Senegal.  But 
they  are  numerous  in  Senegal,  in  Guinea,  in 
Congo,  and  on  the  Teeth  Coaft,  in  the  coun- 
tries of  Anto,  Acra,  Benin,  and  all  the  other 
fouthern  parts  of  Africa,  as  far  as  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  except  fome  provinces  very  popu- 
lous, fuch  as  Fida,  Ardra,  Sec.  They  are  alfo 
found  in  Abyftinia,  in  Ethiopia,  in  Nigritia, 
on  the  eaftern  coaft,  and  in  the  inland  parts  of 
Africa.  They  are  alfo  in  the  great  iflands  of 
India  and  Africa,  fuch  as  Mâdagafcar,  Java, 
and  the  Philippines. 

Aftercomparingthe  relationsof  travellersand 
hiftorians,  it  feems  that  elephants  are  a&ually 
more  numerous  in  Africa  than  in  Alia;  they 
are  there  alfo  lefs  miftruftful,  and  not  fo  (by, 
as  if  they  knew  the  unfkilfulnefs  and  the  little 
power  of  the  men  who  inhabit  this  part  of  the 
world  ; they  come  daily  without  fear  to  their 
habitations,  and  treat  the  negroes  with  that 
natural  and  fcornful  indifference  they  have  for 
other  animals  ; they  do  not  confider  thofe  men 
as  powerful  and  formidable  beings,  but  as  a 
fpecies  whofe  fkill  confifts  in  laying  fnares, 
without  having  the  courage  to  encounter  them, 

and 
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and  abfolutely  ignorant  of  the  art  of  reducing 
them  into  fubje6tion.  It  is  by  this  art  known, 
from  the  earlied  times,  to  the  eadern  nations, 
that  their  fpecies  is  diminifhed.  The  wild 
elephants,  which  they  tame,  become,  by  their 
captivity,  as  fo  many  voluntary  eunuchs,  which 
daily  drain  the  fource  of  generation  ; but,  on 
the  contrary,  in  Africa,  where  they  are  all  free, 
the  whole  fpecies  propagate,  and  all  the  in- 
dividuals condantly  concur  to  its  increafe.  I 
do  not  know  any  other  caufe  for  this  difference 
in  their  numbers,  for,  in  confidering  the  other 
effects,  it  feems  thefouth  of  India,  and  the  eaft 
of  Africa,  are  the  natural  countries,  and  the 
mod  fuitable  to  the  elephant.  He  is  there 
much  larger  and  dronger  than  in  Guinea,  or  in 
the  other  wedern  parts  of  Africa.  He  fears  ex» 
ceflive  heat,  and  never  inhabits  the  burning 
fands  ; he  is  mod  frequently  found  on  the  flat 
countries  near  the  rivers,  and  never  on  the  hilly 
parts  of  Africa  ; but  in  India  the  mod  power- 
ful and  the  mod  courageous  of  the  fpecies,  and 
who  have  the  dronged  and  longed  tufks,  are 
the  elephants  of  the  mountains  ; they  inhabit 
the  high  grounds,  where  the  air  being  more 
temperate,  the  water  more  pure,  and  the  food 
more  wholefome,  they  gradually  arrive  to  the 
full  perfe&ion  of  their  nature. 


In 
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In  general  the  elephants  of  Afia  are  larger 
and  fuperior  in  ftrength,  to  thofe  of  Africa  ; 
particularly  thofe  of  Ceylon,  and  exceed  in 
courage  and  fagacity  all  thofe  of  Afia.  Pro- 
bably they  owe  thefe  qualifications  to  their 
more  improved  education  ; it  is,  however,  cer- 
tain, that  all  travellers  have  celebrated  the  ele- 
phant of  this  iftand,  where  the  ground  is  in- 
terfperfed  with  mountains,  which  rife  gradually 
towards  the  centre,  and  where  the  heat  is  not 
fo  excefiive  as  in  Senegal,  Guinea,  and  other 
weftern  parts  of  Africa.  The  ancients,  who 
knew  no  more  of  this  part  of  the  world,  but 
the  countries  feated  between  Mount  Atlas  and 
the  Mediterranean,  had  obferved,  that  the  ele- 
phants of  Lybia  were  much  fmaller  than  thofe 
of  India.  There  are  not  any  elephants  at  this 
time  in  that  part  of  Africa,  which  proves,  as 
mentioned  in  the  article  of  the  Lion,  that  mert 
are  more  numerous  there  now  than  they  were 
in  the  ages  of  Carthage.  The  elephants  have 
retired  in  proportion  as  men  have  molefted 
them  ; but  in  travelling  through  the  climates 
of  Africa,  they  have  not  changed  their  nature  } 
for  thofe  of  Senegal,  Guinea,  &c.  are  at  this 
time  fmaller  than  thofe  of  India. 

The  ftrength  of  thefe  animals  is  proportion- 
ate to  their  bignefs.  The  elephants  of  India 
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carry  with  eafe  burdens  of  three  or  four  thoiu 
fand  pounds  weight  ; the  fmalleft,  that  is,  thofe 
of  Africa,  lift  up  freely  with  their  trunks,  bur- 
dens of  two  hundred  weight,  and  place  them  on 
their  fhoulders,  they  take  into  their  trunks  a 
great  quantity  of  water,  which  they  throw  out 
around  them,  at  feven  or  eight  feet  diftance, 
they  can  carry  a weight  of  a thoufand  pounds 
upon  their  tufks  ; with  their  trunks  they  break 
offbranches,  and  with  their  tufks  they  root  out 
trees.  Their  ftrength,may  be  judged  of  by 
their  agility,  comparatively  to  the  bulk  of  their 
bodies  ; they  can  walk  as  faft  as  a horfe  goes  on 
an  eafy  trot;  and  they  run  as  faft  as  a horfe  can 
gallop  ; which  feldom  happens  in  their  wild 
ftate,  except  when  they  are  provoked  or  fright- 
ened. The  tame  elephants  are  commonly 
walked  ; they  travel  eafily,  and  without  fa- 
tigue, fifteen  or  twenty  leagues  a day  ; and, 
when  hurried,  they  can  travel  thirty-five  or 
forty.  Their  fteps  are  heard  at  a great  diftance, 
and  they  may  be  followed  by  their  tracks,  for 
the  marks  they  leave  on  the  ground  are  fifteen 
or  eighteen  inches  in  diameter. 

A domeftic  elephant  does,  perhaps,  to  his 
mafter  more  real  fervice  than  five  or  fix  horfes  ; 
but  he  requires  much  care,  and  abundance  of 
good  food  ; it  is  computed  that  he  confumes  to 
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the  amount  of  anTundred  pence  per  day.  He  is 
commonly  fed  with  raw  or  boiled  rice  mixed 
with  water  ; and  it  is  reckoned  he  wants  one 
hundred  pounds  of  rice  daily  to  be  kept  in  his 
full  vigour,  they  give  him  alfo  grafs  to  cool 
him,  for  he  is  often  over-heated,  and  muff  be 
led  to  the  water  that  he  may  bathe  two  or  three 
times  a day  ; he  eafily  learns  to  wafh  himfelf  ; 
he  takes  the  water  up  in  his  trunk,  carries  it  to 
his  mouth,  drinks  part,  and  then  by  elevating 
his  trunk,  lets  the  remainder  flow  over  every 
part  of  his  body.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  fer- 
vices  he  is  able  to  perform,  it  is  fufficient  to 
obferve,  that  all  the  bags,  bales,  and  parcels, 
which  are  tranfported  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther in  the  Indies,  are  carried  by  elephants  ; 
that  they  carry  burdens  on  their  bodies,  their 
necks,  their  tufks,  and  even  with  their  mouths, 
by  giving  them  the  end  of  a rope  which  they 
hold  with  their  teeth. 

When  the  elephant  is  taken  care  of  he  lives 
a long  time  even  in  captivity  ; and  it  is  to  be 
prefumed,  that  in  a flate  of  liberty  his  life  is 
ftill  longer.  Some  authors  fay  he  lives  four 
or  five  hundred  years  ; others,  two  or  three 
hundred  ; and  others,  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
thirty,  and  even  one  hundred  and  fifty  yearr. 
I take  this  lafl  opinion  to  be  the  neareft  to  the 
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truth  ; and  if  it  is  certain,  that  captive  elephants 
live  one  hundred  and  twenty  or  thirty  years  ; 
thofe  who  are  free,  and  enjoy  all  the  conveni- 
ences and  rights  of  Nature,  muft  live  at  lead 
two  hundred  ; befides,  if  their  geftation  lafts 
two  years,  and  thirty  years  are  required  to 
bring  them  to  their  full  growth,  we  may  be 
allured  that  their  life  extends  to  the  term  we 
have  mentioned.  It  is  not  fo  much  the  capti- 
vity, as  the  change  of  climate  which  fhortens 
their  exigence  : whatever  care  is  taken  of  the 
elephant,  he  does  not  live  long  in  temperate, 
and  ftill  fhorter  in  cold  climates.  The  ele- 
phant which  the  King  of  Portugal  fent  to  Louis 
XIV.  in  1668,  and  who  was  then  but  four 
years  old,  died  in  his  feventeenth,  in  January 
1681,  and  lived  only  thirteen  years  in  th,e  me- 
nagerie of  Verfailles,  where  he  was  treated 
with  care  and  tendernefs,  and  fed  with  profu- 
fion  : he  had  every  day  fourfcore  pounds  of 
bread,  twelve  pints  of  wine,  two  buckets  of 
porridge,  with  four  or  five  pounds  pi  bread  in  it, 
the  laft  was  changed  every  other  day  for  two 
buckets  of  rice  boiled  in  water,  without  reckon- 
ing what  was  given  him  by  vifitors.  He  had, 
befides,  every  day  a fheaf  of  corn  to  amufe 
himfelf  ; for,  after  eating  the  ears,  he  made 
large  whifps  of  the  ftraw,  and  ufed  them  to  drive 
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away  the  flies.  He  delighted  in  breaking  the 
ftraw  in  fmall  bits,  which  he  did  with  great 
dexterity  with  his  trunk  ; and  as  he  was  led  to 
walk  daily,  he  pulled  and  eat  the  grafs.  The 
elephant  who  was  lately  at  Naples,  though  the 
heat  is  greater  than  at  Paris,  lived  there  but  a 
few  years.  Thofe  which  have  been  tranfported 
to  Peterfburgh  perifhed  fucceflively,  notwith- 
ftanding  they  were  vpll  fheltered,  covered,  and 
warmed  with  ftoves  ; confequently,  we  may 
conclude,  that  this  animal  cannot  live  in  a ftate 
of  Nature,  nor  multiply  in  Europe.  But  I am 
furprifed  that  the  Portuguefe,  who  firft  knew 
the  ufe  and  value  of  thefe  animals  in  the  Eafl 
Indies,  did  not  tranfport  them  into  the  warm 
climate  of  Brafil,  where  they  might  have  pro- 
pagated, if  left  at  liberty. 

The  common  colour  of  the  , elephant  is  of 
afh  grey,  orblackifh.  White  ones,  as  we  have 
obferved,  are  extremely  fcarce  : and  fome  have 
been  feen  in  the  Indies  of  a reddifh  colour; 
thefe  and  the  white  are  much  efteemed  ; but 
thefe  varieties  are  fo  fcarce,  that  they  cannot 
be  confidered  as  a race  diftin£t  from  the  fpe- 
cies,  but  rather  as  accidental  qualities  peculiar  ~ 
to  individuals  ; for  otherwife,  the  countries  of 
the  white,  red,  and  black  elephants  would  be 
known,  ' as  well  as  the  climates  of  white,  red, 
O o 2 and 
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and  black  men,  and  thofe  of  a copper  colour. 

“ Elephants  of  three  different  forts  are  found 
in  the  Indies,  (fays  Father  Vincent  Marie)  the 
white,  which  are  the  largeft,  molt  gentle,  and 
of  the  heft  temper,  are  worfhipped  as  gods  by 
feveral  nations  ; the  red,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Cey- 
lon,- though  the  fmalleft,  are  the  molt  valiant, 
the  ftrongeft,  and  beft  for  war,  and  the  other 
elephants,  either  from  nÿural  inclination,  or 
perceiving  in  them  fomething  fuperior,  fhew 
them  a great  refpeét  ; the  third  fpecies,  is  that 
of  the  black,  which  are  the  molt  common,  and 
the  leaft  efteemed.”  This  .author  is  the  only 
one  who  has  intimated  that  Ceylon  was  the  pe- 
culiar climate  of  red  elephants;  other  travellers 
make  no  mention  of  fuch  a fa£L  He  alfo 
affirms,  that  the  elephants  of  Ceylon  are  fmal- 
ler  than  the  others.  Thevenot  fays  the  fame 
thing  in  his  voyage,  but  others  affert  the  con- 
trary. In  fine,  Father  Vincent  Marie  is  the  only 
author  who  has  faid  the  white  elephants  are 
the  largeft.  Father  Tachard  affures  us  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  white  elephant  of  the  king  of 
, Siam  was  rather  fmall,  though  very  old.  After 
comparing  the  relations  of  travellers,  in  regard 
tothefize  of  elephants  in  different  countries,  it 
feems,  that  the  fmalleft  are  thofe  of  the  North 
and  Weft  Africa,  and  that  the  ancients,  who 
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only  knew  the  northern  part  of  Africa,  had  fome 
reafon  to  fay  that,  in  general,  the  elephants  of 
the  Indies  were  much  larger  than  thofe  of  Af- 
rica. But  in  the  eadern  parts  of  this  quarter 
of  the  world,  unknown  to  them,  the  elephants 
are  at  lead  as  large  as  thofe  of  India  ; for  thofe 
of  Siam  and  Pegu  excel  in  bulk  the  elephants 
of  Ceylon  ; which,  however,  are  the  mod  cou- 
rageous and  intelligent,  according  to  the  una- 
nimous opinion  of  travellers. 

Having  cohered  the  different  fa£ls  relative 
to  the  fpecies,  let  us  now  examine  minutely 
the  faculties  of  the  individual  ; his  fenfes, 
motion,  dze,  drength,  addrefs,  fagacity,  and 
intelligence.  The  elephant  has  very  fmall 
eyes,  comparatively  with  his  enormous  fize, 
but  they  are  bright  and  lively  ; and  what  dif- 
tinguifhes  them  from  the  eyes  of  all  other 
animals,  is  their  pathetic  fentimental  expref- 
fion,  and  an  almod  rational  dire&ion  of  all 
their  motions.  He  turns  them  dowly  and 
gently  towards  his  mader,  and  when  he  fpeaks 
the  animal  has  the  appearance  of  lidening  to 
him  with  an  eye  of  friendfhip  and  attention, 
and  by  an  expredive  glance  feems  to  penetrate 
into  his  widies,  and  anticipate  his  defires.  He 
feems  to  refleét,  to  think,  and  to  deliberate, 
and  never  a6ts  till  he  has  examined  and  ob- 
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ferved  feveral  times,  without  paflion  or  pre- 
cipitation, the  figns  which  he  is  to  obey. 
Dogs,  the  eyes  of  which  have  much  ex- 
predion, are  animals  too  lively  to  allow  us  to 
diflinguilh  their  fucceflive  fenfations  ; but  as 
the  elephant  is  naturally  grave  and  fedate,  we 
may  read  in  his  eyes,  whofe  motions  are  flow, 
the  order  and  fuceeflion  of  his  interior  af- 
fections. 

He  has  a quick  hearing,  and  this  organ  is 
outwardly  like  that  of  fmelling,  more  marked 
in  the  elephant  than  in  any  other  animal.  His 
ears  are  very  large,  even  in  proportion  to  his 
body  ; they  are  flat,  and  clofe  to  the  head,  like 
thofe  of  a man  ; they  commonly  hang  down, 
but  he  raifes  and  moves  them  with  fuch  facility 
that  he  makes  ufe  of  them  to  defend  his  eyes, 
againfl:  the  inconveniencyof  cuff  and  flies.  He 
delights  in  the  found  of  mufical  inftruments, 
and  moves  in  exact  time  to  the  found  of  the 
trumpet  and  tabor.  He  has  an  exquifite  fenfe 
of  fmelling,  and  he  is  paflionately  fond  of  per- 
fumes of  all  forts,  and  efpecially  of  fragrant 
flowers  ; he  gathers  them  one  by  one,  makes 
nofegays  of  them,  which  he  fmells  with  eager- 
nefs,  and  then  carries  to  his  mouth,  as  if  he 
intended  to  tafle  them.  Orange  flowers  are 
one  of'  his  molt  exquifite  dainties  ; he  flrips 
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with  his  trunk  an  orange  tree  of  all  its  verdure, 
eating  the  fruit,  the  flowers,  the  leaves,  and 
even  the  young  branches.  He  chufes  in  mea- 
dows odoriferous  plants,  and  in  the  woods  he 
gives  the  preference  to  cocoa,  palm,  and  fago 
trees,  and  as  thefe  trees  are  pithy  and  tender  he 
not  only  eats  the  leaves  and  fruits  but  even  the 
branches,  the  trunk,  and  the  roots,  for  when  he 
cannot  break  the  branches  with  his  trunk,  he 
roots  up  the  trees  with  his  tufks. 

In  regard  to  the  fenfe  of  feeling,  it  centers 
in  his  trunk  ; but  it  is  as  delicate  and  as  dif- 
îinét  in  that  as  in  the  human  hand.  This 
trunk,  compofed  of  membranes,  nerves,  and 
mufcles,  is,  at  the  fame  time,  a member  capable 
of  motion,  and  an  organ  of  fentiment.  The 
animal  can  not  only  move  and  bend  it,  but  he 
may'  fhorten,  lengthen,  and  turn  it  all  ways. 
The  extremity  of  the  trunk  terminates  by  a 
protuberance,  which  projects  on  the  upper 
part  like  a finger,  by  which  the  elephant  does 
the  fame  as  we  do  with  our  fingers  ; he  picks 
up  from  the  ground  the  fmallefl:  pieces  of 
money;  he  gathers  herbs  and  flowers,  chuflng 
them  one  after  another;  he  unties  knots,  opens 
and  fhuts  doors,  by  turning  the  keys  or  flipping 
the  bolts  r he  learns  to  draw  regular  chara&ers 
with  an  inftrument  as  fmal!  as  a pen.  We 
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cannot  even  deny  that  this  hand  of  the  elephant 
has  feveral  advantages  over  ours  ; it  is  equally 
flexible  and  as  dexterous  in  feeling  or  laying 
hold  of  objedts.  Thefe  operations  are  made 
by  means  of  that  fort  of  finger,  feated  at  the 
fuperior  part  of  the  border,  which  furrounds 
the  extremity  of  the  trunk,  in  the  middle  of 
which  there  is  a concave,  in  the  form  of  a 
cup,  and  at  the  bottom  ‘of  it  are  the  two 
apertures,  which  convey  the  fenfe  of  fmelling 
and  refpiration.  The  elephant,  confequently, 
unites  in  his  trunk  both  the  fenfes  of  feeling 
and  fmelling  ; and  he  may  join  the  power  of 
his  lungs  to  the  a&ion  of  his  hand,  either 
drawing  liquids  by  fu&ion,  or  lifting  up  very 
heavy  burdens,  by  applying  the  extremity  of 
his  trunk,  and  making  within  an  empty  place 
by  refpiration. 

Thus  the  delicacy  of  feeling,  exquifitivenefs 
of  fmelling,  facility  of  motion  and  the  power 
of  fu&ion,  are  united  in  the  trunk  of  the  ele- 
phant. Of  all  the  indruments  which  Nature 
has  fo  liberally  bellowed  on  her  favourite  pro- 
dudtions,  the  trunk  of  the  elephant  is,  perhaps, 
the  mod  complete  and  the  mofl;  admirable  ; it 
is  not  only  an  organic  indrument  but  a triple 
fenfe,  whofe  united  fundlions  are,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  caüfe,  and  produce  the  effe£l  of  that 
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intelligence,  and  of  thofe  peculiar  faculties 
which  diftinguifh  the  elephant,  and  raife  him 
above  all  other  quadrupeds.  He  is  lefs  fubjeèt 
than  other  animals  to  the  errors  of  the  fight, 
becaufe  he  rectifies  them  quickly  by  the  fenfe 
of  feeling  ; and,  making  ufe  of  his  trunk  as  a 
long  arm  to  feel  diftant  bodies,  he  acquires* 
like  men,  diftinft  ideas  of  diftance.  But  other 
animals  (except  the  monkey,  and  fome  others, 
who  have  the  fore  feet  fimilar  to  arms  and 
hands)  cannot  acquire  the  fame  ideas  without 
running  over  that  fpace  with  their  bodies; 
Feeling  is,  of  all  the  fenfes,  that  which  is  the 
moft  analogical  to  knowledge.  The  delicacy 
of  feeling  gives  the  idea  of  the  fubftance  of 
the  bodies  ; the  flexibility  of  the  trunk  gives 
the  idea  of  their  exterior  form  ; the  power  of 
fu£tion,  that  of  their  weight  ; fmelling,  that  of 
their  qualities  ; and  its  length  that  of  their 
diftance.  They,  therefore,  with  the  fame 
member,  and  by  one  fimultaneous  a&  the 
elephant  feels,  perceives,  and  judges  of  divers 
things  at  once.  His  multiplied  fenfations  are 
equivalent  to  refledlion  ; and  though  this  ani- 
mal, is,  like  others,  incapable  of  thinking, 
as  his  fenfations  are  combined  in  the  fame 
organ,  are  coeval  and  undivided,  it  is  not  fur- 
prifing  that  he  has  ideas  of  his  own,  and  that 
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he  acquires  in  a little  time  thofe  we  inculcate 
to  him.  His  remembrance  lhould  be  more 
perfedt  than  that  of  any  other  animal,  for  me- 
mory depends  chiefly  on  the  circumftances 
of  actions  ; and  no  fenfation,  however  lively, 
can  leave  a lading  im  predion,  when  Angle  and 
abdra&edly  taken  ; but  feveral  combined  fen- 
fations  leave  deep  impreflions,  fo  that  if  the 
elephant  cannot  recal  an  idea  by  feeling  alone, 
the  fenfations  of  fmelling  and  fuétion,  which 
a£ting  at  the  fame  time,  help  him  in  recalling 
them  to  remembrance.  With  us  the  bed  me- 
thod to  improve  the  memory  is  to  make  ufe 
fucceflively  of  all  our  fenfes  to  confider  an 
obje£t  ; and  it  is  for  want  of  that  combined  ufe 
of  the  fenfes  that  man  forgets  more  things  than 
he  can  recoiled. 

Although  the  elephant  has  a more  retentive 
memory,  and  more  intelligence  than  any  other 
animal,  his  brain  is  proportionally  fmallertharr 
mod  of  them,  which  I only  mention  as  a proof 
that  the  brain  is  not  the  feat  of  fentiment,  the 
JenJorium  commune , which  refides,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  the  nerves  of  the  fenfes,  and  in  the 
membranes  of  the  head,  which  are  fo  nume- 
roufly  didributed  on  the  trunk  of  the  elephant, 
as  to  be  equal  to  all  thofe  on  the  red  of  the 
body.  It  is,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  this  Angu- 
lar 
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}ar  combination  of  faculties  in  the  trunk,  that 
this  animal  is  fuperior  to  all  others  in  intelli- 
gence, notwithftanding  his  enormous  fize,  and 
the  difproportion  of  his  form;  for  the  elephant 
is,  at  the  fame  time,  a miracle  of  intelligence, 
and  a monfter  of  matter.  His  body  is  very 
thick,  without  any  fupplenefs  , his  neck  (hort 
and  ftifF,  his  head  fmall  and  deformed,  his  ears 
and  nofe  exceedingly  large  ; his  eyes,  mouth, 
genital  members,  and  tail,  very  fmall  in  pro- 
portion ; his  legs  are  like  maflive  pillars,  (Irait 
and  ftiff  ; hb  feet  fo  fhort  and  fmall,  that  they 
are  hardly  perceptible,  and  his  (kin  hard,  thick, 
and  callous  ; all  thefe  deformities  are  more 
remarkable,  from  being  exhibited  on  a large 
fcale,  and  mod  of  them  being  peculiar  to  him- 
felt  alone,  no  other  animal  having  either  the 
head,  feet,  nofe,  ears,  or  tulks,  placed  like  thofe 
of  the  elephant. 

From  this  Angular  conformation  he  fuffers 
feveral  inconveniencies  ; he  can  fcarcely  move 
his  head,  or  turn  back  without  making  a cir- 
cuit. The  hunters  who  attack  him  behind,  or 
on  the  flanks,  avoid  the  ejffe&sof  his  vengeance 
by  circular  motions,  and  they  have  time  fuffi- 
cient  to  ftrike  him  again  whilft  he  is  turn- 
ing againft  them.  His  legs,  which  are  not  fo 
iliff  as  his  neck  and  body,  yet  bend  very  (low- 
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ly,  and  with  difficulty  ; their  articulation  with 
the  thighs  is  very  ftrong.  His  knee  is  fituated 
like  that  of  a man,  and  his  feet  as  low  ; but  his 
foot  has  no  lirength  nor  elaftic  power,  and 
the  knee  is  hard,  without  fupplenefs  ; yet 
whil'ft  the  elephant  is  in  his  youth  and  vigour, 
he  bends  it  to  lay  down,  to  let  himfelf  be 
loaded,  or  to  help  his  leaders  to  mount  him  ; 
but,  when  he  is  old  or  infirm,  this  motion  be- 
comes fo  difficult  that  he  fleeps  {landing  ; and, 
if  he  is  compelled  to  lay  down,  the  ufe  of  en- 
gines are  neceflary  to  raife  him.  His  tufks, 
which  become  of  an  enormous  weight  when  he 
grows  old,  not  being  feated  in  a vertical  por- 
tion, as  the  horns  of  other  animals,  form  two 
long  levers,  and  being  in  an  almoft  horizontal 
direction,  fatigue  his  head  prodigioufly,  and 
draw  it  downwards,  fothat  the  animal  is  fome- 
times  obliged  to  make  holes  in  the  wall  of  his 
lodge  to  fupport  them,  and  eafe  himfelf  of  their 
weight.  He  has  the  difadvantage  of  having  the 
organ  of  fmelling  far  diftant  from  that  of  tail- 
ing ; and  the  inconvenience  of  not  being  able  to 
feize  any  thing  on  the  ground  with  his-  mouth, 
becaufe  his  neck  is  too  Ihort  to  let  his  head 
reach  the  earth;  he  is  forced,  therefore,  to  take 
his  food,  and  even  his  drink  with  his  nofe  ; 
and  to  carry  it  not  only  to  the  entrance  of  his 
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mouth,  but  to  his  very  throat  ; and  when  his 
trunk  is  full  of  water,  he  thrufts  the  extre- 
mity of  it  to  the  very  root  of  the  tongue,  pro- 
bably to  pufh  back  the  epiglotis,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  liquor  which  paftes  through  with  im- 
petuofity,  from  entering  into  the  larynx  ; for 
he  thrufts  out  the  water  by  the  ftrength  of  the 
fame  air  which  he  had  employed  to  fuck  it  up, 
and  it  goes  out  of  the  trunk  with  noife,  and 
enters  into  the  throat  with  precipitation.  The 
tongue,  the  mouth,  nor  the  lips,  are  of  no  fer- 
vice  to  him,  as  to  other  animals,  in  fucking  or 
lapping  his  drink.  From  this  defcription  feems 
to  refult  the  fingular  confequence,  that  the 
young  elephant  muft  fuck  with  his  nofe,  and 
afterwards  carry  the  milk  to  his  throat.  Yet 
the  ancients  have  written  that  he  fucks  with  the 
mouth,  and  not  with  the  trunk  ; but  they  were 
not,  probably,  witnefles  of  the  fa£l,  and  have 
founded  their  opinion  on  the  analogy  with  all 
other  animals.  If  the  young  elephant  had  once 
been  ufed  to  fuck  with  his  mouth,  how  could 
he  lofe  that  habit  the  remainder  of  his  life  ? 
Why  does  he  never  ufe  the  mouth  to  take  wa- 
ter w ithin  his  reach  ? Why  does  he  conftantly 
employ  two  adtions,  where  one  would  be  fuffi- 
cient  ? Why  does  he  never  take  any  thing  with 
Jiis  mouth,  but  w'hat  is  thrown  in  when  it  is 
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open  ? It  appears  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
young  elephant  fucks  with  his  trunk  only. 
This  prefumption  is  not  only  proved  by  the 
fubfequent  fads,  but  is  alfo  founded  on  a better 
analogy  than  that  which  decided  the  opinion  of 
the  ancients.  We  have  faid,  that  animals  in 
general,  at  the  inftant  they  are  brought  forth, 
can  have  no  indication  of  the  food  they  want, 
from  any  other  fenfe  but  that  of  fmelling  : the 
ear  is  certainly  of  no  ufe  in  that  refped  ; nei- 
ther is  the  eye,  frnce  the  eyes  of  moft  animals 
are  not  open  when  they  begin  to  fuck,  feeling 
can  give  but  a vague  idea  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
mother’s  body,  or  rather  indicates  nothing  re- 
lative to  the  appetite.  Smelling  alone  dire&s 
him  : it  is  not  only  a fort  of  tafte,  but  a fpecies 
of  fore-tafte,  which  precedes,  accompanies, 
and  determines  the  other.  The  elephant,  like 
other  animals,  perceives  by  this  fore-tafte  the 
prefence  of  his  food  ; and  as  the  feat  of  fmel- 
ling is  united  with  the  power  of  fu&ion  at  the 
extremity  of  his  trunk,  he  applies  it  to  the 
teats,  fucks  the  milk,  and  conveys  it  afterwards 
to  his  mouth  to  fatisfy  his  appetite.  Befides, 
the  two  paps  being  feated  on  the  breaft,  like 
thofe  of  women,  and  the  teats  being  very  fmalî, 
in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  mouth  of  the 
young  elephant,  who  cannot  bend  his  neck,  he 
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could  not  reach  the  teat  of  the  mother  with 
his  mouth,  unlefs  (he  laid  upon  her  back,  or  on 
her  fide,  and  even  in  th -t  fituation  he  would 
find  it  very  difficult  to  fuckle  her,  on  account 
of  the  largenefs  of  the  mouth,  and  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  the  nipples.  The  margin  of  the  trunk, 
which  the  elephant  contrails  as  much  as  he 
pleafes,  is  eafily  proportioned  to  the  nipple,  and 
the  young  elephant  may  fuck  his  mother  with 
it,  either  when  fhe  ftan'ds,  or  lies  on  her  fide. 
Thus,  every  thing  agrees  to  confute  the  opi- 
nion of  the  ancients  on  this  fuhjeél,  for  none 
of  them,  nor  even  any  of  the  moderns,  pretend 
to  have  feen  the  elephant  fucking,  and  I think, 
I may  affirm,  that  whenever  that  obfervation 
is  made,  it  will  appear,  that  he  does  not  fuck 
v/ith  his  mouth,  but  with  his  trunk.  I like- 
wife  believe,  that  the  ancients  have  been  tnif- 
taken  in  telling  us,  that  elephants  couple  like 
other  quadrupeds,  the  pofition  of  the  parts  feem- 
ing  to  make  it  almofl  impoffible.  The  female 
has  not,  like  other  quadrupeds,  the  orifice  of 
the  vagina  near  the  anus,  being  near  three  feet 
diflance  from  it,  and  feated  almofl  in  the  middle 
of  the  belly.  Befides,  naturalifls  and  tra- 
vellers agree  that  the  male  elephant  has  not 
the  genital  member  longer  than  a horfe,  and 
therefore  it  is  impoffible  for  them  to  copulate 
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like  other  quadrupeds,  and  that  the  female  mull 
neceffarily  lie  on  her  back,  and  which  De 
Feynes  and  Tavernier  pofitively  affirm  muft 
be  the  fa&.  They  require,  therefore,  for  this 
operation,  more  time  and  conveniencies,  than 
other  animals  ; and  it  is,  perhaps,  for  this  reafon 
they  never  couple,  but  when  at  full  liberty. 
The  female  muft  not  only  confent,  but  even 
place  herfelf  in  an  indecent  fituation,  which, 
probably,  (he  never  allumes  but  when  Ihe 
thinks  herfelf  without  witnefles.  Is  not  mo- 
defty  then  a phyfical  virtue  of  which  animals 
are  fufceptible?  It  is  at  leaft  like  foftnefs,  mo- 
deration, and  temperance,  a general  attribute 
of  the  female  fex. 

Thus  the  elephant  neither  fucks,  eats,  or 
drinks,  like  other  quadrupeds.  The  found  of 
his  voice  is  alfo  very  fingular.  If  we  believe 
the  ancients,  he  has,  as  it  were,  two  voices:  the 
one  ifluing  from  the  trunk,  which  is  rough,  and 
from  the  length  of  the  paflage  is  fomewhat 
like  that  of  a trumpet  ; and  the  other  comes 
from  his  mouth,  which  is  interrupted  by  fhort 
paufes  and  hard  fighs.  This  fa<ft,  advanced  by 
Ariftotle,  and  afterwards  repeated  by  natura- 
lifts  and  feme  travellers,  is  at  leaft  doubtful.  M. 
de  Bully  affirms  pofitively,  that  the  elephant  . 
does  not  utter  any  founds  through  the  trunk  ; yet 

as 
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as  in  {hutting  the  mouth  clofe,  man  can  make 
a found  through  thé  nofe,  it  is  poflible  that  the 
elephant,  with  fo  long  a nofe  may  iffue  founds 
in  the  fame  manner.  From  wherever  it  pro- 
ceeds, the  cry  of  the  elephant  is  heard  at  more 
than  a league’s  diftance  ; and  yet*  it  is  not  fo 
terrifying  as  the  roaring  of  the  lion  or  the 
tiger. 

The  elephant  is  yet  more  lingular  by  the 
conformation  of  his  feet,  and  the  texture  of 
his  Ikin.  He  is  not  cloathed  with  hair  like 
other  quadrupeds,  but  his  Ikin  is  perfe£Uy  bare; 
fome  briffcles  iffue  out  in  different  parts,  they 
are  thinly  fcattered  on  the  body,  but  more  thick 
on  they  eye-lids,  on  the  back  part  of  the  head, 
within  the  ears*  the  thighs,  and  the  legs.  In 
the  epidermis  there  are  two  forts  of  wrinkles* 
fome  finking,  others  prominent,  which  gives 
a divided  appearance,  like  the  bark  of  an  old 
oak.  In  man,  and  the  other  animals,  the  epi- 
dermis Hicks  every  where  clofe  to  the  Ikin,  but 
in  the  elephant,  it  is  only  faffened  by  fome 
points,  like  two  quilted  Huffs  one  above  the: 
other.  This  epidermis  is  naturally  dry,  and 
foon  acquires  three  or  four  lines  of  thicknefs* 
by  the  divers  cruHs,  which  are  regenerated  one 
above  the  other,  drying  up.  It  is  this  thick- 
nefs  of  the  epidermis  which  produces  the 
vo  L . v 1 1 . (f  q elephanti aft  Si 
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elephantiafiSy  or  dry  dropfy,  to  which  man* 
whofe  fkin  is  bare  like,  that  of  the  elephant,  is 
fometimes  fubjeft.  This  diftemper  is  very 
common  to  elephants,  and  to  prevent  it  the 
Indians  rub  them  often  with  oil,  to  preferve 
the  fkin  clean  and  fupple.  It  is  very  tender 
wherever  it  is  not  callous  ; in  the  filfures,  and 
other  places,  where  it  is  neither  dry  nor  hard, 
the  elephant  is  fo  fenfible  of  the  fling  of  the 
flies,  that  he  not  only  employs  his  natural 
motions,  but  even  the  refources  of  his  intelli- 
gence to  get  rid  of  them.  He  makes  ufe  of 
his  tail,  ears,  and  trunk,  to  ftrike  them  ; he 
contrats  his  fkin  and  fqueezes  them  to  death 
betwixt  his  wrinkles  ; he  takes  branches  of 
trees,  bows,  and  handfuls  of  ftraw,  to  drive 
them  away,  and  when  all  this  anfwers  not  the 
purpofe  he  gathers  duft  with  his  trunk,  and 
covers  with  it  all  the  tender  parts  of  his  body. 
He  often  covers  himfelf  with  duft  feveral 
times  in  a day,  particularly  after  bathing. 
The  ufe  of  water  is  almoft  as  neceflary  to 
thefe  animals  as  air.  When  at  liberty  they 
feldom  leave  the  banks  of  rivers,  but  often  go 
into  them,  and  remain  for  hours  together  up  to 
the  belly.  In  India,  where  they  are  treated 
jnoft  fuitable  to  their  nature  and  conftitution* 
they  wafh  them  with  care,  and  give  them  all 
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the  neceflary  time  and  opportunity  to  wafli 
themfelves.  They  clean  their  fkins  by  rubbing 
it  with  pumice-flones,  and  afterwards  they  pour 
on  them  perfumed  oil,  and  paint  them  with 
various  colours. 

The  conformation  of  the  elephant’s  feet  and 
legs  is  alfo  different  from  that  of  other  ani- 
mals ; the  fore  legs  feem  to  be  higher  than 
thofe  behind,  yet  the  hind  legs  are  the  longeft  ; 
they  are  not  bent  in  two  places,  like  the  hind 
legs  of  a horfe,  or  an  ox,  the  thigh-bones  of 
which  feem  to  be  of  the  fame  piece  with  the 
buttock,  their  knee  is  very  near  the  belly,  and 
the  bones  of  the  foot  fo  high  and  fo  long  that 
they  feem  to  make  à great  part  of  the  leg  ; in 
the  elephant,  on  the  contrary,  the  foot  is  very 
fhort,  and  refis  on  the  ground  ; he  has  the 
knee  like  man,  in  the  middle  of  the  leg;  his 
fhort  foot  is  divided  into  five  toes,  which  are 
all  covered  with  a fkin,  fo  as  not  to  appear 
outwardly  ; we  are  only  able  to  perceive  a 
kind  of  nails,  the  number  of  which  varies, 
though  that  of  the  toes  is  confiant,  for  he  has 
always  five  toes  to  each  foot,  and  commonly 
five  nails,  but  fometimes  he  has  no  more  than 
four,  or  even  three,  and  in  this  cafe  they  do 
not  correfpond  exaftly  with  the  extremities  of 
Q^q  2 the 
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the  toes.  Befides,  this  variety,  which  has  only 
been  obferved  in  young  elephants  tranfported 
to  Europe,  feems  to  be  merely  accidental,  and 
depends,  probably,  on  the  'treatment  the  ele- 
phant has  received  in  his  youth.  The  foie  of 
the  foot  is  covered  with  a fkin,  as  hard  as  the 
hoof,  which  projects  all  around  ; the  nails  are 
formed  of  the  fame  fubftance. 

The  ears  of  the  elephant  are  very  long  ; he 
makes  ufe  of  them  as  a fan,  and  moves  them 
as  he  pleafes  : his  tail  is  not  longer  than  his 
ears, being  commonly  near  three  feet  in  length  ; 
it  is  rather  thin,  (harp,  and  garniftied  at  the 
extremity  with  a tuft  of  large  black,  fhining, 
and  folid  briftles  ; thefe  briftles  are  as  big  and  as 
ftrong  as  wire,  and  a man  cannot  break  them 
by  pulling  with  his  hands,  though  they  are 
elaftic  and  pliant.  This  tuft  of  hair  is  an 
ornament  which  the  negro  women  are  parti- 
cularly partial  to,  from  fuperftitious  notions. 
An  elephant’s  tail  is  fometimes  fold  for  two  or 
three  flaves,  and  the  negroes  often  hazard  their 
lives  to  cut  and  fnatçh  it  from  the  living  ani- 
mal. Befide  this  tuft  at  the  extremity,  the  tail 
is  covered  throughout  with  hard  briftles,  big- 
ger than  thofe  of  a wild  boar  ; fome  are  alfo 
found  on  the  convex  part  of  the  trunk,  or 
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on  the  eye-brows,  where  they  fometimes  are  a 
foot  in  length.  The  hairs  on  the  eye-lids  are 
peculiar  to  men,  monkies,  and  elephants. 

The  climate,  food,  and  a fervile  condition, 
have  great  influence  on  the  growth  and  fize  of 
the  elephant.  In  general  thofe  who  are  taken 
young,  and  early  lofe  their  liberty,  never  come 
to  their  full  growth.  The  biggeft  elephants 
of  India,  and  the  eaftern  coafts  of  Africa,  are 
fourteen  feet  high  ; the  fmaliefl,  which  are 
found  in  Senegal,  and  in  the  other  'weftern 
parts  of  Africa,  are  not  above  ten  or  eleven 
feet  ; and  thofe  which  are  brought  young  into 
Europe  acquire  not  that  height.  That  which 
was  in  the  menagerie  of  Verfailles,  which 
came  from  Congo,  was  but  feven  feet  and  a 
half  high,  in  his  feventeenth  year.  During 
thirteen  years  that  he  lived  in  France  he  did 
not  grow  above  a foot,  fo  that  at  the  age  of 
four,  when  he  was  fent  he  was  only  fix  feet 
and  a half  high,  and  as  the  growth  gradually 
diminifhes  as  animals  advance  in  years,  if  he 
had  lived  thirty  years,  which  is  the  ordinary 
term  of  their  full  growth,  he  would  not  have 
been  more  than  eight  feet  high.  Thus  a 
domeftic  ftate  reduces  the  growth  of  the  ani- 
mal at  leaf!;  one  third,  not  only  in  height  but 
in  all  other  dimenflons.  The  length  of  the 
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body,  meafured  from  the  eye  to  the  tail,  is  very 
near  equal  to  his  height  ; an  elephant  of  the 
Indies,  therefore,  of  fourteen  feet  high,  is  feven 
times  bigger  and  heavier  than  was  the  elephant 
of  Verfailles.  In  comparing  the  growth  of 
this  animal  with  that  of  man  we  {hall  find, 
that  an  infant,  being  commonly  thirty-one 
inches,  that  is  half  his  height  when  he  is  two 
years  old,  and  coming  to  his  full  growth  at 
twenty,  the  elephant,  who  increafes  in  height 
and  bulk  till  his  thirtieth  year,  fhould  come 
to  half  his  height  in  three  years.  In  the  fame 
manner,  if  we  judge  of  the  enormity  of  the 
bulk  of  the  elephant,  it  will  be  found,  that 
the  volume  of  a man’s  body  being  fuppofed  to 
be  two  cubic  feet  and  a half,  the  body  of  an 
elephant  of  fourteen  feet  in  length,  allowing 
him  only  three  feet  in  thicknefs,  and  of  a 
middling  breadth,  would  be  fifty  times  as  big, 
and,  confequently,  an  elephant  ought  to  weigh 
as  much  as  fifty  men. 

“ I have  feen  (fays  Father  Vincent  Marie) 
fome  elephants  who  were  fourteen  or  fifteen 
feet  high,  long  and  thick  in  proportion.  The 
male  is  always  larger  than  the  female.  The 
price  of  thefe  animals  increafes  in  proportion 
to  their  fize,  which  is  meafured  from  the  eye 
to  the  extremity  of  the  back,  and  after  exceed- 
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ing  certain  dimenfions,  the  price  increafes  like 
that  of  precious  dones.” 

“ The  elephants  of  Guinea  (fays  Bofman) 
are  ten,  twelve,  or  thirteen  feet  in  height,  and 
yet  they  are  incomparably  fmaller  than  thofe  of 
the  Ead-Indies,  fince  thofe  who  have  written 
the  hidory  of  that  country,  give  to  thofe  more 
cubits  in  height,  than  the  others  have  feet.” 

“ I have  feen  elephants  thirteen  feet  high, 
(fays  Edward  Terry)  and  I have  met  with 
many  men,  who  affirmed  they  have  feen  ele- 
phants fifteen  feet  high 

From  thefe,  and  many  other  alterations,  we 
may  conclude,  that  the  moil  common  fize  of 
the  elephant  is  from  ten  to  eleven  feet  ; that 
thofe  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet  are  very  fcarce, 
and  that  the  fmalled  are  at  lead  nine  feet  high 
when  they  come  to  their  full  growth  in  a date 
of  liberty.  Thefe  enormous  lumps  of  matter, 
as  we  have  obferved,  move  with  much  celerity  ; 
they  are  fupported  by  four  members,  which  are 
more  like  pillars,  or  maffive  columns,  than  legs, 
and  are  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  five  or  fix  feet  in  height  ; their  legs 
are  therefore  twice  as  long  as  thofe  of  a man  ; 

thus 

* Thefe  authors  probably  referred  to  different  mcafures, 
the  firft  meaning  Roman,  the  fécond  Rhenifii,  and  the  laft 
Englilh  Feet, 
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thus,  though  the  elephant  took  but  one  ftep  to 
a man’s  two,  he  would  overtake  him  in  run- 
ning. The  common  pace  of  the  elephant  is  not 
fwifter  than  that  of  the  horfe  ; but  when  he  is 
preffed,  he  goes  à fort  of  amble,  equivalent  for 
quicknefs  to  a gallop.  He  executes  with  fpeed, 
and  even  with  eafe,  all  direét  motions  ; but  he 
has  no  facility  in  turning  back  or  obliquely. 
It  is  commonly  in  narrow  and  deep  roads* 
where  he  can  hardly  turn,  that  the  negroes 
attack  him,  and  cut  off  his  tail,  which  they 
value  as  much  as  the  whole  animal.  He  can- 
not go  down  a fteep  declivity  without  much 
difficulty,  he  is  then  obliged  to  bend  the  hind 
legs,  in  order  to  keep  the  fore  part  of  his  body 
on  a level  with  his  hind,  and  that  his  own 
weight  may  not  throw  him  down.  He  fwims 
well,  though  the  form  of  his  legs  and  feet  feem 
to  indicate  the  contrary;  but  as  the  capacity  of 
his  bread:  and  belly  is  very  large,  as  the  volume 
of  the  lungs  and  intèftines  is  enormous,  and  as 
thofe  parts  are  full  of  air,  or  matter  lighter  than 
water,  he  finks  lefs  deep  than  any  other  ani- 
mal ; he  finds  lefs  refiftance  to  overcame,  and, 
confequently,  can  fwim  fafter  in  making  lefs 
efforts  with  his  limbs.  Thus,  he  is  very 
ufeful  for  eroding  rivers  ; befides  two  field- 
pieces,  commonly  three  or  four  pounders,  with 
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which  he  is  loaded  on  thefe  occafions,  he  car- 
ries heavy  baggage,  and  feveral  perfons  holding 
him  by  the  ears  and  tail.  When  thus  loaded, 
he  fwims  deep  in  the  water,  and  nothing  is 
feen  but  his  trunk,  which  he  keeps  ere£t  to 
enable  him  to  breathe. 

Though  the  elephant  commonly  feeds  on 
herbs  and  young  branches,  and  requires  pro- 
digious quanties  of  thefe  aliments,  to  extract 
from  them  the  nutrition  neceffary  to  fuch  a 
body,  yet  he  has  not  many  flomachs,  like  moft 
animals  who  feed  on  the  fame  fubftances.  He 
has  but  one  ftomach,  does  not  ruminate,  and 
is  rather  formed  like  the  hbrfe  than  the  ox,  or 
other  ruminating  animals.  The  want  of  a 
paunch  is  fupplied  by  the  bignefs  and  length  of 
his  inteftines,  and  efpecially  of  the  colon,  which 
is  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  fifteen  or 
twenty  in  length.  The  ftomach  is  much 
fmaller  than  the  colon,  being  but  four  feet,  at 
the  moft,  in  length,  and  a foot  and  a half  in 
diameter.  To  fill  fuçh  a capacioufnefs,  the 
animal  mu  ft  eat  almoft  continually,  efpecially 
when  he  has  no  food  more  fubftantial  than 
herbage  ; therefore  the  wild  elephants  are  al- 
moft always  employed  in  grubbing  up  trees, 
gathering  herbs,  or  breaking  young  boughs  ; 
and  thofe  that  are  tame,  though  fed  with  great 
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quantities  of  rice,  pluck  up  herbs  whenever 
they  find  an  opportunity.  However  great  the 
appetite  of  the  elephant,  he  eats  with  modera- 
tion, and  his  tafte  for  cleanlinefs  gets  the 
better  of  his  wants.  His  dexterity  in  parting, 
with  his  trunk,  the  good  leaves  from  the  bad, 
and  the  care  he  takes  to  {hake  off  the  fand  or 
infe&é,  are  convincing  marks  of  his  delicacy. 
He  is  very  fond  of  wine,  fpirituous  liquors, 
brandy,  and  arrack.  He  is  prevailed  upon  to 
exert  his  great  eft  efforts,  and  to  undertake  the 
moft  arduous  talk,  by  {hewing  him  a veffel  full 
of  thefe  liquors,  and  promifing  it  to  him  as 
the  reward  of  his  labours.  He  feems  alfo  to 
like  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  but  it  ftupifies  and 
intoxicates  him  ; he  has  a natural  averfion  to 
bad  fmells,  and  fuch  an  antipathy  for  hogs,  that 
the  cry  of  that  animal  diforders  and  puts  him 
to  flight. 

To  give  a complete  idea  of  the  nature  and 
intelligence  of  this  fingular  animal,  I {hall  in- 
fert  here  fome  particulars  communicated  to  me 
by  the  Marquis  de  Montmirail,  Prefident  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  who  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  tranflate  from  fome  Italian  and 
German  books,  (a  talk  to  which  I was  not  ade- 
quate) whatever  relates  to  the  hiftory  of  the 
animalcreation.  His  tafte  for  arts  and  fciences, 
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his  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  them,  his  ex- 
quifite  judgment,  and  a very  extenfive  know- 
ledge of  all  the  parts  of  Natural  Hiftory,  en- 
title him  to  the  greateft  refpeft,  and  it  is  with 
pleafure  and  gratitude  I refer  to  the  informa- 
tion he  has  given  me,  and  which  I fhall  have 
frequent  occafion  to  refer  to  in  the  fubfe- 
quent  part  of  this  work  : — “ They  make  ufe 
of  the  elephant  to  carry  artillery  over  moun- 
tains ; and  it  is  then  that  he  giyes  the  greateft 
proofs  of  his  intelligence:  when  the  oxen,  yoked 
together,  endeavour  to  draw  a piece  of  artillery 
up  a mountain,  the  elephant  pufhes  the  breach 
of  the  cannon  with  his  forehead,  and  at  every 
effort,  he  fupports  the  carriage  with  his  knee, 
which  he  places  againft  the  wheel.  He  feems 
as  if  he  underftood  what  is  faid  to  him. 
When  his  leader  employs  him  in  fome  hard 
labour,  he  explains  what  is  his  work,  and  the 
reafons  which  ought  to  engage  him  to  obey. 
If  the  elephant  Ihews  an  averiion  to  comply, 
the  cornack , fo  his  leader  is  called,  promifes  to 
give  him  arrack,  or  fome  other  thing  that  he 
likes  ; then  the  animal  agrees  to  every  thing 
propofed  ; but  it  is  dangerous  to  break  a pro- 
mife  with  him,  as  many  cornacks  have  fallen 
vi&ims  by  fuch  conduct.  An  inftance  of  this 
happened  at  Decan,  which  deferves  to  be  re- 
ft, r 2 corded  ; 
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corded  ; and  however  incredible  it  may  appear 
it  is  perfe£tly  true.  An  elephant,  in  revenge, 
killed  his  cornack,  the  man’s  wife  being  wit- 
nefs  of  this  dreadful  cataftrophe,  took  her  two 
children  and  threw  them  to  the  feet  of  the  ftill 
enraged  animal,  faying,  Since  thou  haft  killed  my 
hujhand  take  aljo  my  life , and  that  of  my  children. 
The  elephant  flopped  fhort,'  grew  calm,  and, 
as  if  moved  with  regret  and  compaflion,  took 
with  his  trunk  the  biggefl  of  the  two  children, 
placed  him  on  his  neck,  adopted  him  for  his 
cornack,  and  would  never  fuffer  any  other  to 
mount  him  afterwards. 

“ If  the  elephant  is  vindi&ive  he  is  no  lefs 
grateful.  A foldier  at  Pondicherry,  who  com- 
monly gave  one  of  thefe  animals  a certain 
meafure  of  arrack  every  time  he  received  his 
pay,  having  one  day  drank  more  than  common, 
and  feeing  himfelf  purfued  by  the  guard,  who 
wanted  to  condudt  him  to  prifon,  took  refuge 
under  the  elephant,  and  there  fell  afleep.  In 
vain  did  the  guard  attempt  to  draw  him  out 
from  this  afylum,  the  elephant  firmly  de- 
fending him  with  his  trunk.  The  next  day, 
when  the  foldier  became  fober,  he  was  {truck 
with  terror  to  find  himfelf  under  an  animal  of 
this  enormous  bulk.  The  elephant,  who,  no 
doubt  perceived  his  confirmation,  carefled 
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him  with  his  trunk,  and  made  him  underftand 
that  he  might  depart  freely. 

“ The  elephant  falls  fometimes  into  a fort  of 
phrenzy,  which  depriveshim  of  his  tra6f  ability, 
and  makes  him  fo  formidable  that  it  is  fre- 
quently thought  necefiary  to  kill  him,  though 
they  generally  tie  him  with  heavy  chains,  in 
hopes  that  he  will  come  to  himfelf  ; but  when 
in  his  natural  ftate  the  moft  acute  pains  cannot 
provoke  him  to  do  any  harm  to  thofe  who  have 
not  offended  him.  An  elephant,  made  furious 
by  the  wounds  he  had  received  in  the  battle  at 
Hambôur,  ran  about  the  field  crying  out  in  the 
moft  hideous  manner.  A foldier,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  warning  of  his  companions,  was  unable 
to  fly,  perhaps  from  being  wounded  ; the  ele- 
phant coming  up  to  him  appeared  afraid  of 
trampling  him  under  his  feet,  took  him  up  with 
his  trunk,  placed  him  gently  on  one  fide,  and 
continued  his  march.”  Thefe  particulars  were 
given  to  the  Marquis  Montmirail  by  M.  de 
Bufiy,  who  lived  ten  years  in  India,  and  ferved 
the  ftate  with  reputation.  He  had  feveral  ele- 
phants in  his  fervice  ; he  mounted  them  often, 
faw  them  every  day,  and  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities ofobferving  many  others. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
}iave  alfo  communicated  to  us  the  following 
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fa&s,  which  they  learned  from  thofe  who  go- 
verned the  elephant  at  Verfailles,  and  which 
deferve  to  be  mentioned  here.  “ The  elephant 
feemed  to  difcern  when  any  body  made  a fool 
of  him,  and  he  remembered  the  affront  to  be 
revenged  the  firft  opportunity.  A man  de- 
ceived him  by  feigning  to  throw  fomething 
into  his  mouth,  upon  which  the  animal  gave 
him  fuch  a blow  with  his  trunk  as  broke  two 
of  his  ribs;  having  knocked  him  down,  he 
trampled  him  under  his  feet,  and  broke  one  of 
his  legs,  and  then  kneeling  down,  he  tried  to 
thrufl  his  tufks  into  the  man’s  belly,  which, 
however,  went  into  the  ground  on  both  Tides 
of  his  thigh,  without  hurting  him.  He  brùifed 
another  man,  bv  fqueezing  him  againft  the 
wall,  for  a little  mockery.  A . painter  was 
defirous  to  draw  him  in  an  unufual  attitude, 
with  his  trunk  ere£t  and  his  mouth  open  ; the 
fervant  of  the  painter,  to  make  him  remain  in 
that  attitude,  threw  fruits  into  his  mouth,  but 
often  deceived  him,  which  provoked  his  indig- 
nation, and,  as  if  he  knew  the  painter  was 
the  caufe  of  his  being  thus  infulted,  without 
taking  any  notice  of  the  fervant,  he  threw  fuch 
a quantity  of  water  with  his  trunk  upon  the 
paper,  the  mafler  was  drawing  on,  as  totally  to 
fpoil  the  defign.  The  elephant  made  lefs 
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life  of  his  ftrength  than  of  his  addrefs,  which 
*,vas  fuch  that  he  untied  with  great  facility  a 
double  leather  firing  which  fattened  his  leg, 
and  as  this  buckle  had  a fmall  firing  twdfted 
around  it  with  feveral  knots,  he  untied  them 
all  without  breaking  either  the  firings  or  the 
ftrap.  One  night,  having  thus  difentangled 
himfelf  from  his  leather  firings,  he  dexteroully 
broke  open  the  door  of  his  lodge,  fo  that  his 
keeper  was  not  awakened  by  the,  noife  ; he 
went  from  thence  into  feveral  courts  of  the 
menagerie,  breaking  open  the  doors  that  were 
fhut,  and  pulling  down  the  ttone  work  when 
the  pafTage  was  too  narrow  for  him  to  pafs  ; 
by  this  means  he  got  into  the  lodges  of  other 
animals,  terrifying  them  to  that  degree,  that 
they  hid  themfelves  in  the  remote!!  parts  of 
the  inclofures.”  In  fine,  to  omit  nothing  that 
may  contribute  to  make  all  the  natural  and 
acquired  faculties  of  this  animal  perfe&ly 
known,  we  fhall  add  fome  fa£fs,  extraéled  from 
-the  moft  credible  authors.  “ The  elephant, 
even  when  wild  (fays  Father  Vincent  Marie), 
has  his  virtues.  He  is  generous  and  temperate  ; 
and  when  tamed  he  is  efteemed  for  gentlenefs 
and  fidelity  to  his  matter,  and  friendfhip  for 
his  governors.  If  deftined  to  the  immediate 
fervices  of  princes  he  knows  his  fortune,  and 
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preferves  a gravity  agreeable  to  the  dignity  of 
his  employ.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  em- 
ployed in  mean  labours,  he  evidently  grieves 
and  laments  his  being  thus  debafed.  In  war 
he  is  impetuous  and  proud  at  the  firft  onfet  ; 
he  is  equally  fo  when  furrounded  by  hunters* 
but  he  lofes  courage  when  he  is  conquered. 
He  fights,  with  his  tulks,  and  fears  nothing  fo 
much  as  lofing  his  trunk,  which,  by  its  con- 
fidence, is  eafily  cut  off.  He  is  naturally  mild, 
never  attacks  any  perfon,  unlefs  he  has  been 
offended  ; he  feems  to  delight  in  company,  is 
particularly  fond  of  children,  careffes  them, 
and  feems  to  be  fenfible  that  they  are  harmlefs 
and  innocent.” 

“ The  elephant,  (fays  F.  Pyrard)  is  an  ani- 
mal of  fo  much  judgment  and  knowledge,  that 
one  (hould  think  him  endowed  with  rational 
faculties  ; befides,  being  of  infinite  fervice  to 
man.  If  wanted  to  be  ridden,  he  is  fo  fupple, 
and  obedient,  that  he  conforms  to  the  conve- 
tiiency  and  quality  of  the  perfon  he  ferves  ; 
he  bends  his  knees,  and  helps  his  leader  to 
mount  him  with  his  trunk.  He  is  fo  tra&able, 
that  he  does  whatever  he  is  required,  provided 
he  is  treated  with  gentlenefs.  He  does  what- 
ever he  is  bid,  and  careffes  thofe  whom  he  is 
dire&ed  to  ufe  with  civility.” 
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<(  By  giving  the  elephants  (fays  the  Dutch 
travellers)  whatever  can  pleafe  them,  they  are 
as  eafily  tamed  and  rendered  fubmiffive  as  men* 
It  may  be  faid  they  want  no  other  faculty,  but 
that  of  fpeech.  They  are  proud  and  ambitious, 
but  they  remember  good  offices,  and  are  fo 
grateful  for  them,  that  they  never  fail  to  in- 
cline their  head  as  a mark  of  refpeâ:,  when 
they  pafs  before  a houfe  where  they  have  been 
well  ufed.  They  may  be  condu&ed  at  the  com- 
mand of  a child,  but  they  love  to  be  praifed^ 
and  cheriffied.  No  perfon  can  affront  or  in- 
jure them  without  their  notice  ; and  thofe  who 
have  treated  them  with  difrefpeél  may  think 
themfelves  happy  if  they  efcape  with  being 
fprinkled  with  the  water  from  their  trunks,  or 
thrown  into  the  dirt.” 

“ The  elephants  (fays  Father  Philip)  come 
very  near  the  human  fpecies  in  judgment  and 
reafoning.  Monkies  are  ftupid  brute  animals 
compared  to  them.  The  elephants  are  fo  mo- 
deft,  that  they  cannot  bear  being  feen  when 
they  couple  ; and  if  by  chance  any  perfon  was 
to  fee  this  operation,  they  would  infallibly  be 
revenged  of  them.  They  falute  by  bending 
the  knees,  and  inclining  their  head  ; and  wheji 
their  mafter  fhews  his  intention  to  mount  them, 
they  fo  dexteroufly  prefent  to  him  their  foot, 
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that  he  may  ufe  it  as  a ftep.  When  a wild 
elephant  is  taken,  and  his  feet  are  tied,  one  of 
the  hunters  comes  near,  falutes,  makes  an  apo- 
logy for  having  tied,  and  protefts  that  his  in- 
tention is 1 not  to  do  him  any  harm  ; tells  him 
that  in  his  favage  Hate  he  often  wanted  foody 
but  now  he  will  be  treated  with  tendernefs, 
and  which  he  promifes  to  do  conftantly.  The 
hunter  has  no  fooner  finifhed  this  foothing  dif- 
courfe,  than  the  elephant  follows  him  as  gently 
as  a lamb.  We  muft  not,  however,  conclude 
from  this,  that  the  elephant  underftands  lan- 
guages, but  only  having  a particular  difcerning 
faculty,  he  knows  the  motions  of  efteem  from 
contempt,  friendlhip  from  hatred,  and  all  other 
fentiments  of  man  towards  him,  for  which 
caufe  he  is  more  eafily  tamed  by  reafoning 
than  by  blows.  He  throws  Hones  to  a great 
diftance,  and  very  lirait,  with  his  trunk  ; which 
he  alfo  makes  ufe  of  to  pour  water  over  his 
body  when  bathing.” 

“ Of  five  elephants,  (fays  Tavernier)  which 
the  hunters  had  taken,  three  efcaped,  although 
their  bodies  and  legs  were  fattened  with  chains 
and  ropes.  Thefe  men  told  us  the  following 
furprifing  circumftance,  if  it  can  be  believed, 
that  when  an  elephant  has  been  caught,  and 
efcaped  the  fnare,  he  becomes  very  mittruttfül, 
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and  breaks  off  a large  branch  with  his  trunk, 
with  which  he  founds  the  ground  before  he 
puts  his  foot  upon  it,  to  difcover  if  there  are 
are  any  holes,  by  which  he  may  be  caught  a fé- 
cond time  ; for  this  reafun,  the  hunters,  who 
related  this  Angularity,  defpaired  of  catching 
again  the  three  elephants  who  had  efcaped. 
The  other  two  which  they  had  caught,  were 
each  of  them  placed  betwixt  two  tame  ele- 
phants, and  around  them  were  fix  men,  holding 
torches,  who  fpcke  to  the  animals,  and  pre- 
fented  them  fomething  to  eat,  faying,  in  their 
language,  “ take  this  and  eat  it.”  What  they 
gave  them  confifted  of  fmall  bundles  of  hay, 
bits  of  black  fugar,  and  rice  boiled  in  water, 
with  pepper.  When  the  wild  elephant  refufed 
to  do  what  he  was  ordered,  the  men  command- 
ed the  tame  elephants  to  beat  him,  which  they 
did  immediately  ; one  ftriking  his  forehead, 
and  when  he  feemed  to  aim  at  a revenge,  the 
other  {truck  him  on  the  fide,  fo  that  the  poor 
creature  foon  perceived  he  had  nothing  to  do, 
but  to  obey.” 

“ 1 have  feveral  times  obferved,  (fays  Ed- 
ward Terry)  that  the  elephant  does  many 
things  which  were  more  an  indication  of  rea- 
foning  than  a natural  inftindt.  He  does  what- 
ever his  matter  commands  him.  If  he  wilhes 
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to  frighten  any  body,  he  advances  towards  him 
with  the  fame  fury  as  if  he  would  tear  him  to 
pieces,  and  when  he  comes  near  he  flops  fliort, 
without  doing  him  any  harm.  If  the  mafter  is 
inclined  to  affront  another,  he  fpeaks  to  the 
elephant,  who  takes  up  dirty  water  with  his 
trunk,  and  throws  it  over  the  perfon  pointed 
out  to  him.  His  trunk  is  made  of  a cartilage, 
hangs  betwixt  his  tufks,  and  is  by  fome  called 
his  hand,  becaufe  on  many  occafions  it  is  as  fer- 
viceable  to  him  as  the  hand  is  to  men.  The 
Mogul  keeps  elephants  for  the  execution  of 
criminals  condemned  to  death.  If  their  leader 
bids  them  to  difpatch  the  wretched  creatures 
quickly,  they  tear  them  to  pieces  in  a moment 
with  their  feet  ; but  if  commanded  to  make  the 
criminals  languilh,  they  break  their  bones  one 
after  another,  and  make  them  fuffer  torments 
as  cruel- as  thofe  of  the  wheel.” 

We  might  quote  feveral  other  fa£ts  equally 
curious  and  interefting,  but  we  fhould  exceed 
the  limits  of  this  work;  we  fhould  not  have 
even  entered  into  fo  many  particulars,  if  the 
elephant  (fig . 133.^  was  not,  of  all  animals,  the 
firft  in  every  refpeft,  and  that  which  confe- 
quently  deferves  molt  attention. 

M.  Daubenton  has  made  feveral  ufeful  ob- 
fervations  upon  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
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ivory,  and  has  afiigned  to  the  elephant  the  tufks, 
and  prodigious  bones  attributed  to  the  mam- 
mouth. I confefs  I was  long  doubtful  on  this 
fubje£t  ; I had  feveral  times  confidered  thefe 
enormous  bones,  and  compared  them  with  the 
fkeleton  of  an  almoft  adult  elephant,  preferved 
in  the  king’s  cabinet,  and  before  writing  the  hif- 
tory  of  thofe  animals,  f could  not  perfuademy- 
felf  that  elephants  fix  or  feven  times  bigger  than 
the  one  whofe  fkeleton  I had  feen,  could  exift  ; 
befides,  as  the  large  bones  had  not  the  fame 
proportions  with  the  correfponding  ones  of  the 
elephant,  I thought  with  the  generality  of  na- 
turalifts,  that  thefe  enormous  bones  had  belong- 
ed to  an  animal  much  larger,  whofe  fpecies 
was  loft  or  annihilated.  But  it  is  certain,  as  we 
have  mentioned  before,  that  fome  elephants 
exift  who  are  fourteen  feet  high,  that  is,  fix  or 
feven  times  bigger  (for  the  bulk  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  cube  in  height)  than  the  elephant, 
the  fkeleton  of  which  we  have  fpoken  of,  and 
which  was  not  more  than  feven  feet  and  a half 
in  height.  It  is  alfo  certain,  from  the  obfer- 
vations  of  M.  Daubenton,  that  , age  changes 
the  proportion  of  the  bones,  and  when  the  ani- 
mal is  adult,  they  grow  confiderably  thicker, 
though  they  are  come  to  their  full  height  : in 
line,  it  is  certain,  from  the  relations  of  tra- 
vellers. 
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Tellers,  that  of  fome  elephants,  the  tufks 
weigh  more  than  i2olbs#.  From  thefe  ob- 
fervations,  we  cannot  doubt  that  thofe  tufks 
and  bones  we  have  already  qoticed  for  their 
prodigious  fize,  actually  belonged  to  the 
elephant.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  was  of  that  opi- 
nion, but  he  did  not  prove  it.  M.Gmelin  faid 
it  {till  more  affirmatively,  and  gave  on  this 
fubje£t  feveral  curious  fads  t ; but  M.  Dau- 
benton  is  the  firit  who  has  proved  them  un- 

queftionably 

* M.  Eden  fays,  that  feveral  elephants’  tulks  which  he  mea- 
furedj  were  no  lefs  than  nine  feet  long,  and  as  big  as  a man’s 
thigh  in  circumference,  fome  of'them  weighing  more  than  nine 
pounds  ; and  that  he  faw  ahead  in  the  pofieffion  of  a Mr.  Judde, 
which  had  been  brought  from  Guinea  by  fome  Englifti  Ihips, 
which  the  mere  bones,  without  the  tulks,  weighed  upwards  of 
20olbs.  and  it  was  fuppofed  that  when  the  head  was  entire  it 
could  not  weigh  lefs  than  50olbs. — Lopes  affirms  he  met  with 
feveral  tulks  that  weighed  20olbs.  Hiji.  Gen.  des  Voyages.  Thijs 
magnitude  of  the  tulks  is  alfo  confirmed  by  Drake,  Holbe,  and 
the  Dutch  travellers. 

4*  The  Czar  Peter,  being  curious  in  Natural  Hiftory,  if- 
fued  orders  in  the  year  1772,  that  wherever  any  bones  of  the 
mammouth  ffiould  be  found,  fearch  Ihould  be  made  after  the 
remainder,  and  the  whole  of  thèm  fent  to  Peterfburgh,  and 
which  orders  were  made  public  in  all  the  towns  of  Siberia. 
In  confequence  of  this  feveral  perfons  applied  to  the  Woy- 
wode  of  Jakutzk  to  be  fent  off  to  different  places,  where 
they  affirmed  they  had  feen  thefe  bones  ; their  demands 
were  complied  with,  and  many  . of  them  returned  with  heads 
?nd  various  bones,  which  were  tranfmitted  to  Peterlburgfi, 

and 
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^ueftionably  by  exa £t  meafures  and  compari- 
fons,  and  reafons  founded  on  the  great  know- 
ledge that  he  has  acquired  in  the  Science  of 
Anatomy. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


THE  female  elephant,  as  in  all  other  ani- 
mals, is  more  gentle  than  the  male,  at  lead 
we  found  it  fo,  for  the  male  which  we  faw  in 
1771,  was  more  fierce  a.nd  untradable  than  a 
female  we  witnefied  in  1773  ; he  would  fre- 
quently lay  hold  of,  and  tear  the  cloaths  of 
thofe  who  approached  too  .near  him,  and  even 
his  keepers  were  always  obliged  to  be  on  their 

guard, 

and  placed  in  the  Imperial  cabinet  ; but  it  will  be  found  upou 
examination  that  all  the  bones  placed  there,  under  the  denomi-r 
nation  of  the  Mammouth  bones,  are  perfectly  fimilar  with  thofe 
of  the  elephant.  And  as  to  their  being  found  under  the  earth  and 
in  Siberia,  it  may  fairly  be  prefumed  that  in  the  great  revolu- 
tions which  have  happened  to  the  earth,  a great  number  of  ele- 
phants might  have  been  driven  from  their  native  climates  ; many 
have  been  deftroyed  by  the  inundations,  and  thofe  who  wandered 
fo  far  into  the  North  muft  neceffarily  have  perilhed  from  the  ri- 
gours of  the  climate.  Voyage  à Kamtchatka  far  M.  Cmclin. 
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guard,  while  fhe  was  perfe&Iy  quiet,  and 
always  ready  to  obey,  nor  ever  fhewed  a dif- 
pofition  to  be  perverfe  but  when  they  wanted 
To  put  her  into  a covered  waggon  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  conveying  her  from  one  town  to  ano- 
ther ; upon  which  occafions  fhe  would  refufe  to 
go  forward,  and  they  had  no  means  of  making 
her  advance  but  by  pricking  her  behind  ;„this 
would  make  her  very  angry,  and  being  unable 
to  turn,  the  only  way  fhe  had  of  revenge  was 
to  take  up  water  in  her  trunk,  and  throw  it 
over  them,  and  which  fhe  would  do  in  pretty 
large  quantities. 

I formerly  remarked,  there  was  a probability* 
from  the  fituation  of  the  fexual  organs,  that 
thefe  animals  do  not  copulate  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  other  quadrupeds,  but  this  conjecture  I 
tmderftand  is  not  warranted  in  faCt,  for  Mi 
Marcel  Bles  thus  exprefies  himfelf  upon  thé 
fubjeCt  : “ The  Comte  de  BufFon,  in  his  ex- 
cellent work,  is  deceived  in  refpeCt  to  the  co- 
pulation of  the  elephants.  In  many  parts  of 
Afia  and  Africa  they  certainly,  during  their 
feafons  of  love,  retire  into  the  mofl  fecret  re- 
cedes of  the  forefts  ; but  in  the  ifland  of  Cey- 
lon, which  is  almofl  in  every  part  inhabited* 
and  where  I have  lived  twelve  years,  they  have 
not  that  opportunity  of  concealing  themfelves* 

I have 
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Î have  frequently  examined  them,  and  from  the 
female  organ  being  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
belly  there  is  fome  reafon  to  conclude  as  M.  de 
Buffon  has  done  ; however,  when  inclined  to  ad» 
mit  the  male,  I have  feen  the  female  bend  her 
two  fore  legs  upon  the  root  of  a tree,  lowering* 
at  the  fame  time,  her  head  and  neck,  and  keep- 
ing her  hind  legs  ere£t,  which  gave  the  male  an 
opportunity  of  acting  in  the  fame  manner  as 
other  quadrupeds.  They  never  copulate  but 
in  a ftate  of  freedom.  The  males  are  very  fu- 
rious in  the  rutting  feafon,  and  it  is  very  dan- 
gerous to  go,  near  them  ; during  which  the  fe- 
males will  fometimes  make  their  efcape,  and 
feek  the  wild  males  in  the  woods.  A few  days 
after  her  cornack  goes  into  the  woods  in  fearch 
of  her,  and  lhe  will  come  to  him  upon  hearing 
him  call  her  by  name,  and  quietly  fuffer  herfelf 
to  be  led  home  again.  It  was  from  thefe  ex- 
curfions  difcovered  that  the  females  bring  forth 
at  the  end  of  nine  months.” 

I certainly  am  ready  to  give  full  credit  to 
the  firft  remark  of  M.  Marcel  Bles,  becaufe  he 
allures  us  that  he  has  feen  the  elephant  perform 
the  operation  ; but  I cannot  think  we  ought  fo 
perfectly  to  acquiefce  as  to  the  time  of  their 
going  with  young,  fince  it  is  the  opinion  of  all 
travellers  that  they  do  not  bring  forth  in  a lefs 
period  than  two  years. 

VOL.  VU.  T t THE 
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THE  RHINOCEROS. 


AFTER  the  elephant  the  Rhinoceros 
( 'fig . 124..^  is  the  moft  powerful  of  quadrupeds;, 
he  is  at  lead:  twelve  feet  in  length,  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  fnout  to  the  tail  ; fix  or  feven 
feet  in  height,  and  the  circumference  of  his 
body  is  nearly  equal  to  his  length.  In  bulk, 
therefore,  he  nearly  refembles  the  elephant,  and 
if  he  appears  fmaller  it  is  becaufe  his  legs  are 
fhorter  in  proportion  than  thofe  of  the  elephant. 
But  if  he  differs  widely  from  that  fagacious  ani- 
mal by  his  natural  faculties  and.  intelligence, 
having  received  from  Nature  merely  what  fhe 
grants  in  common  to  all  animals.  He  is  de- 
prived of  all  feeling  in  his  fkin,  having  no  or- 
gan to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  hands,  to  give 
him  a diftin£t  fenfe  of  touching  ; inftead  of  a 
trunk  he  has  only  a moveable  lip,  in  which  cen- 
ters all  his  dexterity.  He  is  fuperior  to  other 
animals  only  in  ftrength,  magnitude,  and  the 
ofFenfive  weapon,  which  he  carries  upon  his 
nofe,  and  which  is  peculiar  to  him.  This 

weapon 
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weapon  is  a very  hard  horn,  folid  throughout, 
and  placed  more  advantageoufly  than  the  horn 
of  ruminating  animals  ; thofe  only  proteét  the 
fuperior  parts  of  the  head  and  neck,  whilfl:  the 
horn  of  the  rhinoceros  defends  all  the  exterior 
parts  of  the  muzzle,  the  mouth,  and  the  face, 
from  infult.  For  this  reafon  the  tiger  attacks 
more  readily  the  elephant,  whofe  trunk  he  can 
feize,  than  the  rhinoceros,  which  he  cannot 
attack  in  front  without  running  the  danger  of 
having  his  ,infide  torn  out  ; for  the  body  and 
limbs  are  covered  with  fo  impenetrable  a ikin 
that  he  fears  neither  the  claws  of  the  tiger  nor 
lion,  nor  the  fire  and  weapons  of  the  hunfi- 
man.  His  fkin  is  blackifh,  of  the  fame  co- 
lour, but  thicker  and  harder  than  that  of  the 
elephant  ; nor  does  he  feel  the  (ling  of  flies* 
He  cannot  contradf  nor  extend  his  Ikin  ; it  is 
folded  by  large  wrinkles  on  the  neck,  Ihoulders, 
and  rump,  to  facilitate  the  motion  of  his  head 
and  legs,  which  laft  are  mafiive,  and  termi- 
nated by  large  feet,  armed  with  three  great 
toes.  His  head  is  larger  in  proportion  than 
that  of  the  elephant,  but  his  eyes  are  ftill 
fmaller,  which  he  feldom  opens  entirely.  The 
upper  jaw  projeéts  above  the  lower,  and  the 
upper  lip  is  moveable,  and  may  be  lengthened 
fix  or  feven  inches  ; it  is  terminated  by  a (harp 
T t 2 edge, 
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edge,  which  gives  the  animal  a power  to  ga- 
ther grafs  and  divide  it  into  handfuls,  as  the  ele- 
phant does  with  his  trunk.  This  mu fcul a r and 
flexible  lip  is  a fort  of  trunk  very  incomplete, 
but  is  equally  calculated  for  ftrength  and  dex- 
terity. Inftead  of  thofe  long  ivory  tufks, 
which  form  the  weapons  of  the  elephant,  the 
rhinoceros  has  a powerful  horn,  and  two 
ftrong  incifive  teeth  in  each  jaw  : thefe  teeth, 
which  the  elephant  has  not,  are  placed  at  a 
great  diftance,  one  in  each  corner  or  angle  of 
the  jaws  : the  under  jaw  is  fquare  before,  and 
there  are  no  other  incifive  teeth  in  all  the  in- 
terior part,  which  is  covered  by  the  lips  ; but, 
independent  of  thefe  four  incifive  teeth,  placed 
in  the  four  corners  of  the  mouth,  he  has  twen- 
ty-four fmaller  teeth,  fix  on  each  fide  of 
each  jaw.  His  ears  are  always  ere&  ; they 
are  in  form  like  thofe  of  the  hog,  only  they 
are  fmaller  in  proportion  to  his  body,  and  they 
are  the  only  hairy  parts  about  him.  The  end 
of  the  tail,  like  that  of  the  elephant,  is  fur- 
nilhed  with  a tuft  of  large  briftles,  very  har4 
and  very  fol,id. 

Mr.  Parfons,  a celebrated  phyfician  in  Lon- 
don, to  whom  the  republic  of  letters  is  indebted 
for  feveral  difeoveries  in  Natural  Hiftory,  and 
to  whom  I am  under  obligations  for  the  marks 

of 
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of  efteem  and  friendfhip  he  has  honoured  me 
with,  publifhed  in  1744,  a Natural  Hiftory  of 
the  Rhinoceros,  of  which  I fhall  give  an  extrait 
with  more  willingnefs,  becaufe  whatever  Mr. 
Par  fons  has  written  deferves  credit  and  attention . 

“ Though  the  rhinoceros  was  often  feen  at 
the  fpeitacles  at  Rome,  from  the  time  of  Pom* 
pey  to  that  of  Heliogabalus,  though  many  have 
been  tranfported  into  Europe  inthofe  laft  ages, 
and  though  Botius,  Chardin,  and  Kolbe,  have 
drawn  his  figure,  both  in  the  Indies  and  Afri- 
ca, yet  he  was  fo  badly  reprefented,  and  his  de- 
fcription  was  fo  incorrect,  that  he  was  known 
very  imperfectly',  until  thofe  which  arrived  in 
London  in  1739  and  174.1,  were  infpeCted, 
when  the  errors  or  caprices  of  thofe  who  had 
publifhed  figures  of  him  became  very  vifible. 
That  of  Albert  Durer,  which  was  the  firfi, 
and  alfo  the  lead  conformable  to  Nature  ; that 
figure  has,  neverthelefs,  been  copied  by  mod 
naturalifts  ; fome  of  them  have  loaded  it  with 
falfe  drapery,  and  foreign  ornaments.  That  of 
Botius  is  more  fimple  and  more  true  ; but  the 
inferior  part  of  the  legs  is  hardly  delineated. 
On  the  contrary,  that  of  Chardin  reprefents 
paturally  the  foldings  of  the  fkin  and  the  feet, 
fc>ut  in  other  refpeCts  does  not  refetnble  the  ani- 
mal. 
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mal.  That  of  Camerarius  is  not  better  ; no 
more  is  that  drawn  from  the  rhinoceros  which 
was  in  London  in  1685,  and  which  was  pub- 
lifhed  by  Carwitham  in  1739.  Thofe  which 
were  engraved  on  the  pavement  of  Prænefte,  or 
on  the  medals  of  Domitian,  are  very  imperfe£t: 
but  they  have  not  the  imaginary  ornaments 
given  to  that  of  Albert  Durer.”  Dr.  Parfons 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  draw  this  animal  him- 
felf  in  three  different  views,  before,  behind, 
and  in  profile  ; and  particular  parts  from  other 
rhinoceroffes  which  are  preferved  in  the  cabL 
mets  of  Natural  Hiftory. 

The  rhinoceros  which  arrived  in  London  in 
1739,  was  fent  from  Bengal:  though  not  more 
than  two  years  old,  the  expences  of  his  food, 
and  of  his  voyage,  amounted  to  near  one  thou- 
fand  pounds  fterling.  He  was  fed  with  rice, 
fugar,  and,  hay  ; they  gave  him  daily  feven 
pounds  of  rice,  mixed  with  three  pounds  of 
fugar,  which  they  divided  into  three  portions  : 
he  had  alfo  hay  and  green  herbage,  to  the  laft  of 
which  he  gave  the  preference.  His  drink  was 
water,  of  which  he  drank  great  quantities  at  a 
time.  He  was  of  a quiet  difpofition,  and  fuf- 
fered  all  parts  of  his  body  to  be  felt.  He  grew 
unruly  upon  being  ftruck,  or  when  he  was 

* hungry  ; 
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hungry  ; and  in  both  cafes  he  could  only  be 
appeafed  by  giving  him  fomething  to  eat. 
When  he  was  angry  he  leaped  forwards  with 
impetuofity,  and  raifed  himfelf  to  a great 
height,  and  rulhed  furioufly  againft  the  walls 
with  his  head/  and  which  he  did  with  a pru- 
digious  qu  cknefs,  notwithftanding  his  heavy 
appearance  and  maffive  corpulence.  “ I have 
often  been  wdtnefs  (fays  Dr.  Parfons)  of  thofe 
motions  produced  by  impatience  or,anger,  ef- 
pecially  in  the  morning  before  his  rice  and 
fugar  were  brought  him.  The  quicknefs  and 
celerity  of  the  motions  of  this  animal  made  me 
of  opinion  that  he  is  abfolutely  unconquerable, 
and  that  he  would  eafily  overtake  any  man  who 
fhould  have  given  him  offence.” 

This  rhinoceros,  when  two  years  old,  was 
not  higher  than  a young  cow  who  had  never 
had  any  young;  but  his  body  was  very  long  and 
very  thick.  His  head  was  large  in  proportion 
to  his  body;  taking  it  from  the  ears  to  the 
horn  of  the  nofe,  it  formed  a concavity,  the 
extremities  of  which,  that  is,  the  upper  end  of 
the  fnout,  and  the  part  near  the  ears  are  very 
high.  The  horn,  not  then  an  inch  long,  was 
black,  fmcoth  at  the  end,  but  wrinkled  and  di- 
redted  backwards  at  the  bafe.  His  noilrils 
were  not  above  an  inch  from  the  mouth  ; the 

under 
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under  lip  was  like  that  of  an  ox,  but  the  upper 
refembled  that  of  an  horfe,  with  this  difference 
and  advantage,  that  the  rhinoceros  can  lengthen, 
direct,  turn  it  round  a flick,  and  feize  with  it 
thofe  objects  which  he  wants  to  carry  to  his 
mouth.  The  tongue  of  this. young  rhinoceros 
was  foft  like  that  of  a calf  ; his  eyes  have  no  vi- 
vacity, they  were  formed  like  thofe  of  a hog, 
and  were  placed  very  low,  that  is,  near  the 
opening  of  the  noflrils.  His  ears  were  large, 
thin  towards  the  end,  and  bound  up  with  a fort 
of  wrinkle  at  the  origin.  His  neck  was  very 
fhort,  the  fkin  forming  on  this  part  two  large 
foldings  which  furround  him.  His  fhoulders 
Were  very  thick,  and  at  their  juncture  there  was 
another  fold  of  fkin  which  comes  under  the 
fore  legs.  The  body  of  this  young  rhinoceros 
Was  very  thick,  and  refembled  that  of  a cow 
ready  to  bring  forth.  There  was  another  fold 
betwixt  the  body  and  the  rump,  which  defcends 
tinder  the  hind  legs  ; and  laftly,  there  was  ano- 
ther fold  which  tranfverfally  furrounds  the  lower 
part  of  the  crupper,  at  fome  diflance  from  the 
tail.  The  belly  was  very  big,  and  hung  down 
to  the  ground,  efpecially  the  middle  part  ; the 
legs  were  round,  thick,  flrong,  and  bent  back- 
ward at  the  joint,  which  was  covered  by  a re- 
markable fold  of  the  fkin  when  the  animal  laid 

down, 
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down,  but  it  difappears  when  he  was  (landing. 
The  tail  thin  and  fhort,  comparatively  to  the 
volume  of  his  body  ; that  of  this  rhinoceros 
was  not  above  feventeen  inches  in  length  ; it 
is  little  thicker  at  the  extremity,  which  is  co- 
vered with  hard,  fhort,  and  thick  hair.  The 
fexual  organ  of  the  rhinoceros  is  of  an  ex- 
traordinary form  ; it  is  contained  in  a fort  of 
cafe,  like  that  of  a horfe,  and  the  firfl  thing 
which  appears  when  irritated  is  a fécond  pre- 
puce of  flefh  colour,  from  which  ifiues  a hol- 
low pipe,  in  form  of  a funnel,  like  a fleur 
de  luce.  It  not  being  in  a ftraight  direction, 
but  rather  inclining  backward,  he  emits  his 
urine  behind,  and  from  which  it  appears  their 
copulation  mud  be  different  from  other  ani- 
mals. The  female  has  the  exterior  parts 
fituate  like  thofe  of  the  cow,  and  fhe  refembles 
perfe&ly  the  male  in  the  fize*  and  forii}  of  the 
body.  The  fkin  is  thick  and  impenetrable  ; 
in  taking  the  folds  with  the  hands,  it  feels  like 
a wooden  plank  half  an  inch  thick.  “ When 
it  is  tanned  (fays  Dr.  Grew)  it  is  exceflively 
hard,  and  thicker  than  the  fkin  of  any  other 
terreftrial  animal. ” It  is  every  where  more 
or  lefs  covered  with  incruftations,  in  the  fhape 
of  galls,  which  are  fmall  on  the  fummit  of  the 
neck  and  back,  but  become  bigger  down, the 
Yol.  vu.  U u Tides  ; 
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Tides;  the  Iargeft  are  on  the  fhoulders  and 
crupper,  the  thighs,  and  around  the  legs,  down 
to  the  feet  ; but  betwixt  the  folds  the  fkin  is 
penetrable,  and  even  tender,  and  as  foft  as  filk, 
while  the  outward  part  of  the  folds  is  as  rough 
as  the  reft.  This  tender  fkin  between  the  folds 
is  of  flefh  colour,  and  the  fkin  of  the  belly  is 
nearly  the  fame  colour  and  confiftence  ; but 
thofe  galls,  or  tuberofities,  fhould  not,  as  fome 
authors  have  done,  be  compared  to  fcales,  as 
they  are  mere  callofities  of  the  fkin,  irregular 
in  their  figure  and  fymmetry  in  their  refpeCtive 
pofitions.  The  fupplenefs  of  the  fkin  in  the 
folds  gives  the  rhinoceros  the  power  of  moving 
his  head,  neck,  and  limbs,  with  facility.  The 
whole  body,  except  at  the  joints,  is  inflexible, 
like  a cuirafs.  Dr.  Parfons  fays,  that  this  ani- 
mal hearkened  with  a fort  of  continual  atten- 
tion to  any  kind  of  noife  ; fo  that  if  he  was  even 
fleeping,  eating,  or  in  fatisfying  other  urgent 
wants,  he  inftantly  raifed  up  his  head,  and 
' liftened  till  the  noife  had  ceafed. 

In  fine, -after  giving  this  exaCt  defcription  of 
the  rhinoceros,  Dr.  Parfons  examines  whether 
the  rhinocerofles  with  a double  horn  exifts,  and 
having  compared  the  relations  of  ancients 
and  moderns,  and  the  remains  of  this  variety, 
found  in  the  collections  of  natural  objeCts,  he 
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concludes,  with  fome  probability,  that  the 
rhinoceroses  of  Afia  have  commonly  but  one 
horn,  and  thofe  of  Africa  generally  two. 

It  is  certain  that  fome  rhinocerofies  have 
but  one  horn,  and  others  have  two  ; it  is  not 
equally  certain  that  this  variety  is  confiant, 
and  depends  on  the  climate  of  Africa  or  India, 
or  that  two  diflin£t  fpecies  may  be  eflablifhed 
from  thefe  differences.  It  feems  that  the  rhino- 
ceroses with  one  horn  have  it  bigger  and 
longer  than  thofe  who  have  two.  There  are 
fingle  horns  of  three  feet  and  a half,  and,  per*- 
haps,  of  more  than  four  feet  in  length,  by  fix 
or  feven  inches  in  diameter  at  the  bafe.  Some 
double  horns  are  but  two  feet  in  length. 
Commonly  thefe  horns  are  brown,  or  olive 
colour,  though  fome  are  grey,  and  even  white. 
They  have  only  a fmall  concavity,  in  form  of 
a cup,  under  their  bafe,  by  which  they  are 
faftened  to  the  fkin  of  the  nofe;  the  remaining 
part  of  the  horn  is  folid,  and  very  hard.  It  is 
with  this  weapon  that  the  rhinoceros  is  faid  to 
attack,  and  fometimes  mortally  wound,  the 
biggefl  elephants,  whofe  long  legs  give  the 
rhinoceros  an  opportunity  of  ftriking  them 
with  his  fnout  and  horn  under  their  bellies, 
where  the  fkin  is  tender,  and  penetrable  ; but 
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if  he  mifTes  the  firft  blow  the  elephant  throws 
him  on  the  ground  and  kills  him. 

The  horn  of  the  rhinoceros  is  more  valued 
by  the  Indians  than  the  ivory  of  the  elephant, 
not  fo  much  on  account  of  its  real  ufe,  though 
they  make  feveral  things  of  it  with  the  chilfel, 
but  for  divers  fpecific  virtues,  and  medicinal 
properties,  which  they  afcribe  to  it.  The 
white,  from  being  the  moft  rare,  are  alfo  thofe 
which  they  value  moft.  Among  the  prefents 
which  the  king  of  Siam  fent  to  Louis  XIV. 
in  1686,  were  fix  horns  of  the  rhinoceros. 
We  have  feen  in  the.  king’s  cabinet  twelve  of 
different  fizes,  and  one  of  them,  though  mu- 
tilated, is  three  feet  eight  inches  and  a half  in 
length. 

The  rhinoceros,  without  being  ferocious, 
carnivorous,  or  even  very  wild,  is,  neverthelefs, 
untra&able.  He  is  of  the  nature  of  a hog, 
blunt  and  brutal,  without  intellects,  fentiment, 
or  docility.  He  is  fubjeét  to  fits  of  fury,  that 
nothing  can  calm  ; for  the  rhinoceros  which 
Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  fent  to  the  Pope 
in  1513,  was  the  caufe  of  the  fhip  being  de- 
ftroyed  in  which  he  was  tranfporting  ; and  that 
which  we  faw  at  Paris  was  drowned  in  the 
fame  manner,  in  going  over  to  Italy.  Thefè 
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animals,  like  the  hog,  are  much  inclined  to 
wallow  in  the  mire.  They  like  damp  and 
marfhy  places,  and  feldom  leave  the  banks  of 
livers.  They  are  found  in  Afia  and  Africa,  in 
Bengal,  Siam,  Laos,  Mogul,  Sumatra,  Java,  in 
Abyflinia,  in  Ethiopia,  in  the  country  of  the 
Anzicos,  and  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
But  in  general  the  fpecies  is  not  fo  numerous, 
or  fo  univerfally  fpread,  as  that  of  the  elephant. 
The  female  brings  forth  but  one  young,  and 
that  at  a great  diftance  of  time.  In  the  firft 
month  the  rhinoceros  is  not  much  bigger  than 
a large  dog  ; he  has  no  horn  when  firft  brought 
forth,  although  the  rudiments  of  it  is  feen  in 
the  foetus.  When  he  is  two  years  old  his  horn 
is  not  above  an  inch  long  ; and  in  his  fixth  year 
it  is  about  ten  inches  ; and  as  fome  of  thefe 
horns  are  very  near  four  feet  long,  it  appears 
that  they  grow  till  the  half,  or,  perhaps,  dur- 
ing the  whole  life  of  the  animal,  which  mull 
be  long,  fmce  the  rhinoceros,  defcribed  by 
Dr.  Parfons,  was  not  come  to  half  his  growth 
at  two  years  old,  which  makes  it  probable  that 
this  animal,  like  man,  lives  to  feventy  or  eighty 
years. 

Without  the  capacity  of  being  ufeful  as  the 
elephant,  the  rhinoceros  is  equally  hurtful  by 
the  prodigious  devaluation  which  he  makes  in 
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the  fields.  He  has  no  one  advantageous  quality 
while  alive.  His  flefh  is  excellent,  according 
to  the  tafte  of  the  Indians  and  Negroes  : 
Kolbe  fays,  he  has  often  eaten  it  with  pleafure. 
His  fkin  makes  the  befl  and  hardeft  leather  in 
the  world  ; and  not  only  his  horn,  but  all  the 
other  parts  of  his  body,  and  even  his  blood, 
urine,  and  excrements,  are  efteemed  as  anti- 
dotes againfi:  poifon,  or  remedies  againfi:  feveral 
difeafes.  Thefe  antidotes,  or  remedies,  ex- 
tradled  from  différent  parts  of  the  rhinoceros, 
are  of  the  fame  ufe  in  the  difpenfatory  of  the 
Indians,  as  the  theriaca  is  in  that  of  Europe. 
Probably  all  .thofe  virtues  are  imaginary  : — 
But  how  many  things  are  held  in  great  eftima- 
tion,  which  have  no  value  but  in  the  opinion 
of  men. 

The  rhinoceros  feeds  upon  coarfe  herbs,  fuch 
as  thifiles  and  prickle  fhrubs,  and  he  prefers 
this  wild  food  to  the  fweeteft  pafture  of  the  ver- 
dant meadows.  He  is  fond  of  fugar  canes,  and 
eats  alfo  all  forts  of  corn.  Having.no  tafte  for 
flefh,  he  neither  molefts  fmail  animals,  nor  fear,s 
the  large  ones,  but  lives  in  peace  with  them 
all,  not  excepting  the  tiger,  who  often  accom- 
panies, without  daring  to  attack  him  ; there- 
fore I doubt,  whether  the  battles  betwixt  the 
elephant  and  rhinoceros  have  any  foundation  ; 

they 
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they  muft  at  leaft  be  feldom,  fince  there  is  no 
motive  for  war  on  either  fide  ; and,  befides,  no 
fort  of  antipathy  has  been  obferved  between 
thefe  animals.  Some  even  in  captivity  have 
lived  quietly  together,  without  giving  offence 
cr  provocation.  Pliny  is,  I believe,  the  firft 
who  has  mentioned  thefe  battles  betwixt  the 
rhinoceros  and  elephant.  It  feems  they  were 
compelled  to  fight  in  the  fpedtacles  at  Rome, 
and  probably  from  thence  the  idea  has  been 
taken,  that  when  in  their  natural  ftate  they 
fought  as  defperately , but  every  action  without 
a motive  is  unnatural  ; it  is  an  effect  without  a 
caufe,  which  cannot  happen  but  by  chance. 

The  rhinoceroffes  do  not  herd  together,  nor 
march  in  troops  like  the  elephants  ; they  are 
more  wild  and  folitary,  and  perhaps  more 
difficult  to  hunt  and  fubdue.  They  never 
attack  men  unlefs  provoked  ; but  then  they 
become  furious,  and  are  very  formidable. 
Neither  fcymetars,  darts,  nor  lances,  can  make 
an  incifion  upon  his  fkin,  which  even  refills 
mufket  balls  ; the  only  places  penetrable  in 
his  body  are  the  belly,  the  eyes,  and  around 
the  ears  ; fo  that  the  hunters,  inftead  of  facing 
and  attacking  this  animal,  follow  him  at  a 
distance  by  his  track,  and  wait  till  he  lies 
down  to  reft  or  fleep.  We  have  in  the  king’s 
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cabinet  a fœtus  of  a rhinoceros,  which  was  ex* 
traded  from  the  body  of  the  mother,  and  fent 
from  the  ifland  of  Java  : it  was  faid,  in  a me- 
morial which  accompanied  this  prefent,  that 
twenty-eight  hunfmen  having  affembled  to 
attack  this  rhinoceros,  they  followed  her  at  a 
diftance  for  fome  days,  one  or  two  walking 
now  and  then  before  to  reconnoitre  her  fixa- 
tion ; by  thefe  means  they  furprifed  her  when 
file  was  afleep,  and  filently  came  fo  near  that 
they  difcharged  at  once  their  twenty-eight 
guns  into  the  lower  parts  of  her  belly. 

By  the  defcription  given  by  Dr.  Parfons,  it 
appears  that  this  animal  has  a good  ear,  and 
even  very  attentive  : it  is  alfo  affirmed,  that 
his  fenfe  of  fmelling  is  excellent  : but  it  is  faid 
that  he  has  not  a good  eye,  and  fees  only  thofe 
things  which  are  before  him  : his  eyes  are  fo 
fmall,  and  placed  fo  low,  and  obliquely,  they 
have  fo  little  vivacity  and  motion,  that  this  fad 
feems  to  be  confirmed.  His  voice,  when  he  is 
calm,  refembles  the  grunting  of  a hog  ; but 
when  he  is  angry,  it  is  fharp,  and  heard  at  a 
great  diftance.  Though  he  lives  upon  vege- 
tables, he  does  not  ruminate  : thus,  it  is  pro- 
bable, that,  like  the  elephant,  he  has  but  one 
ftomach,  and  very  large  bowels,  which  fupply 
the  office  of  many  ftomachs.  His  confump- 
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tion  of  food,  though  very  great,  is  not  eompar- 
able  to  that  of  the  elephant,  and  it  appears,  by 
the  thicknefs  of  his  ikin,  that  he  lofes  much  lefs 
than  the  latter  by  perfpiration. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


IN  the  month  of  September,  1770,  ano- 
ther rhinoceros  was  brought  to  the  royal  me- 
nagerie, which  was  faid  to  be  only  three  months 
old  ; but  I am  perfuaded  it  was  as  many  years, 
for  it  was  eight  feet  two  inches  in  length,  in- 
cluding the  head,  five  feet  fix  inches  high,  and 
eight  feet  two  inches  in  circumference  ; by 
the  28th  of  Auguft,  1781,  it  had  increafed 
feven  inches  iri~length,  three  inches  in  the 
height,  and  feven  inches  in  circumference  ; and 
on  the  1 2th  of  Auguft,  1772,  it  meafured 
nine  feet  four  inches  in  length,  including  the 
head,  fix  feet  four  inches  high  at  the  crupper, 
and  only  five  feet  eleven  at  the  withers.  In 
fome  places  its  Ikin  was  fpotted  with  black 
and  grey,  and  in  others  it  was  in  deep  furrows, 
having  the  appearance  of  a kind  of  fcales. 
vol.  vn.  X x This 
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This  animal  had  but  one  horn,  which  was 
brown,  and  of  a very  hard  fubftance  ; and  in 
all  other  refpe&s  he  nearly  refembled  the  de- 
fcription  we  have  already  given. 

Mr.  Bruce  has  remarked,  that  my  conje&ure, 
that  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa  there  were 
rhinocerofes  with  two  horns,  was  exactly  the 
cafe,  for  he  faw  none  in  Abyllinia  but  what 
bad  one  fituated  near  the  nofe,  which  was  of 
the  common  form,  and  the  other  rather  higher 
on  the  head,  (harp  at  the  point,  and  always 
(horter  than  the  firft.  M.  Daubenton  received 
a letter  from  M.  Allemand  at  Leyden,  in  1776, 
in  which  that  gentleman  fays,  “ In  a paflage 
M.  de  Buffon  has  quoted  from  Mr.  Parfons, 
it  is  fuppofed,  that  the  rhinocerofes  of  Afia 
have  but  one  horn,  and  thofe  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  have  two,  but  I am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve the  oppofite  is  the  faâ,  for  the  heads  of 
thofe  I have  received  from  Bengal,  and  other 
parts  of  India,  had  always  two  horns,  and  thofe 
which  came  from  the  Cape  had  but  one.” 
This  remark  of  M.  Allemand  we  may  confider 
as  a confirmation  of  our  former  obfervation, 
that  the  rhinocerofes  with  two  horns  form  a 
variety  in  the  fpecies,  and  may  be  equally 
found  in  Afia  and  Africa. 
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